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PREFACE 


The life and achievements of Lord-»Iawixinoe 
have boon ahijady written, both in lai-go and small. 
There is the exliaustivo work of Bosworth Smith; 
there ai-d sied^hes by Captain Trotter, Robert Gust, 
Dr. Gcoi^c’^Slnith, and others; and there is the 
vignette by Sir Richard Temple in the ‘Men of 
Action* series. The circumstances and events of his 
time too have been recorded by many pens. It would 
seem, therefore, as if there was no room for another 
monograph. But the series of the * Rulers of India/ 
without a notice of the man who both saved India 
and ruled it, would be so incomplete that, as there 
may still be variety of treatment, oven if nothing now 
be said, I have b een induced to try. 

For the events of Lord Lawrence's life and times 
I liave freely used existing biographies (especially 
Bosworth Smith's), the ordinary histories, Blue Books, 
Administration Reports, and official papers kindly put 
at my disposal. For some local touches I am indebted 
to the Settlement Reports of the Delhi, KarnM, Gur- 
gfion, and Rohtak Districts. The Settlement Reporte 
of the Districts of our Indian Empire ai-e mines of 
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iDformatioo—antiquarian, historical, scieutihc, statis¬ 
tical and general—too little known in this country. 

The information available from the above suurcos 
has been supplemented by my own personal recol¬ 
lection. I served under Sir John Lawrence’s orders, 
in .the rank and file of the Civil Serv’teo in the Punjab, 
through the year of the Mutiny and aflt>rwardH till he 
left the province. When ho returned to India iik Vicis- 
roy, I was his Under Secretary for Foreign Afiairs ftu* 
more than a year, and for a short tiinu his Fon^ign 
Secretai*y. And being called on, toward the <‘Utl of 
my service, to govern the Punjab, I found tlioro hUII 
the impi'ess of his master band, wuakunud indeed by 
time and change, but not obhturatcd. 

It may be thought that in the chapter on Afghitn 
affairs I have not observed duo proportion. There 
is ground for tliis. Sir John Lawixuce s 2 >olicy and 
action have been so much misunderstood tliat 1 have 
thought it best to give a plain narrative of facts with 
quotations &om documents. It is essential to know 
not only what Sir John Lawrence said and did, but 
the time at which and the circumstances under which 
be said and did it. If my own conclusions be tliougbt 
to be those of a disdplo, the facts aro there, and the 
reader will judge for himself. 

C. U. AITCHISON. 

SOM April, 1690. 
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LORD LAWRENCE 


CH’APTER I 
Inthoductory 

The close of Lord Elgin’s brief Viccivyal^ of 
twenty months' •was overclouded by political troubles 
on the Punjab frontiei*. 

A colony of fanatical Mubaramodons bad settled, in 
the early pait; of the present century, on the right 
bonk of the Indus, near the MahAban Mountain, and 
had, for many years during the Sikh nale, kept the 
country in poi-pctual unrest. Sayyid Ahmad, the 
founder of the colony, was a British subject, and his 
foUowers were largely recruited by fugitives from 
justice and discontented men from British tciTitorios. 
Bodies of armed men, sometimes numlicring fivo hun< 
dred or six hundred, mode their way to his standard. 
Ho had organi.sod a regular propaganda, the centm of 
which was at Patn£ in Bengal, and had established 
agencies in different parts of India for the levy of 


^ Aasumed ofBce xatli Uareh, xSOo; died at DltarmsaU aotli 
November, 1863. 
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money and the supply of arms. The prayers of pious 
Mussulmtos followed Mm. The imperial palace at 
BelM, the minor Muhammadan princes and the great 
cities of Lucknow and Hyderibdd supplied him with 
funds. 

Inflamed with fanatical 2eal, his avowed object was 
to wage war, in the name of religion, against all un¬ 
believers in the Muhammadan faith, liigotod PathiinH, 
from the turbulent tribes of the PashAwar bonier, 
flocked to him in numbers, animated not less by tlio 
hope of plunder than by seal for their creed. For 
many years his daring inroads, in one of which ho 
captured the city of Peshiwar, kept the Sikh armies 
on the alert and gave employment to the most active 
generals of Ranjit Singh. Sayyid Ahmad was slain 
in battle in 1831. 

His death depressed for a time but did not extin¬ 
guish the colony. Recruited by ever-fresh accessions 
of bigoted and desperate men, the fanatics contrived 
to keep the Sikh border in a constant ferment. With 
the annexation of the Punjab, the British Government 
inherited these frontier quarrels and the ferocious ani¬ 
mosity of the colonists. They had to be chastised in 
1853* and again in 1858. On the latter occasion their 
settlement at SiUna was burned, they were driven 
from their villages, and engagements were taken from 
the neighbouring tribes never to permit their return. 
These engagements, however, were not observed. 

In 1862 the colony once more began to give trouble 
and in October 1863, a force of six thousand men of 
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all aims, under command of Brigadier-General Sir 
Neville Chamberlain, moved out against them. A halt 
in the Ambela Pass, attributed by the enemy to 
weakness and hesitation to advance, had the cifect of 
uniting the neighbouring tiibes against us j and what 
was intended to be an expedition to chastise a hand¬ 
ful of fanatics suddenly developed into a frontier war, 
in which we found ourselves opposed to a coalition of 
all the tribes between Pcsb^wai- and tho Indus. Por 
two months tho British troops lay in tho Pans, unable 
to advance, and subjected to attacks by night and 
by day. Tho Punjab was denuded of every available 
soldier to i-einforco tho position; and tho campaign, 
which lasted till tho close of the year, cost much blood 
and was the most serious frontiei' affair in which wo 
had ever been engaged. 

Matters were at their worst, calling for tho pei-sonal 
intervention of the Commander-in-Chicf, Sir Hugh 
Rose, when Lord Elgin died It was Uiis frontier war 
which 'clenched^ the appointment* of Sii‘ John 
Lawrence, ‘beyond tho possibility of doubt,’ to be 
Viceroy and Governor-General in succession to Lord 
Elgin. Sir John Lawrence had already succossfully 
dii'eotod expeditions against tho fanatics, and severely 
chastised them. He had defeated all their efforts to 
enlist the Amir of K&bul against us, and to effect a 
hostile coalition of the fi'ontlcr tribes in tho most 
desperate hour of our foHunes. Tho ta*oaiics which, 
under the inspiiation, and with the help of Sir Heibei’t 
* Bosvorth Smith, vol. ii. p. 385. 
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Edwardes, he had concltided -with Dost Muhammad 
Khin, had converted into a faithful ally the man wlio 
had been ‘by turns the rejected friend, the enforced 
enemy, the honourable prisoner, the vindictive as¬ 
sailant ‘ of tho English in India. ‘ J have now ma<lo an 
alliance with tho British Government,* said tho Amir, 
‘ and come what may I will keep it till doatli.’ That 
promise, made three short months before the revolt of 
the Sepoy army, was never broken, oven when tlio 
Punjab was so denuded of European troops an almost 
to invito an A%h/ui invasion, and wlien tlio priests of 
K&bul and tho Amir’s ov-ti sons wcx*o calling liim to 
bind on his head the green turban of Islfiin and swoop 
the English from tho plains of India. 

In those dark days of 1857, too, when tho valleys 
of the frontier lay defenceless and open to tlio free¬ 
booters from the mountains, Sir John Lawi cnco had 
dexterously drawn to his service the marauders of 
the border. Adventurers from many tribes—Afridis 
and Mohmands, D^iidzais and Yusafzais, oven roblKars 
from Boner and zealots from Sw6t—had answci'C<l his 
call, and had marched, regiment after regiment, to fight 
our battles on tho Bidge at Delhi and on tho plains 
of Hindustan. Lawrence’s splendid services to tho 
State, his soldierly qualities, his firmness and energy 
and fertility of resource in difficulty, his adroitness and 
penetration in native diplomacy, his straightforwai-d 
bluntness in meeting Oriental ai-tifices, combined with 
his knowledge of border politics and his experience of 
tribal modes of warfare, singled him out as tho man 
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best qualified to deal with the serious entauglemente 
into which frontier affairs had drifted. There was no 
living man whose antecedents gave better or equal 
assurance of ability to coiTect the military and diplo- 
inatio blundering which had converted a petty ex¬ 
pedition into a dangerous war, and had produced a 
political crisis in which even the fundamental duty of 
loyalty and allegiance came to be gravely discussed 
among our Muhammadan subjects. 

Thu war was over some thi*06 weeks before Sir 
John Lawrence arrived in Calcutta. But the cheei's 
which greeted him as ho landed showed that the ap¬ 
pointment was a popular one, apart from the special 
cfrcumstanccs which had * clenched * it. Thei’O were 
many in .England, and in India too, who looked upon 
this as only a fitting recognition of the unique services 
which had drawn the eyes of the world upon him and 
made his name a household word. The Government 
of Bombay hod been already offered to him and 
declined. It was meet and right that John Lawrence 
should, in the Queen's name, govern the empire he 
had done so much to save. 

Lord Elgin’s messages to India were peace and good¬ 
will, reconstruction and progress. Ho had, in 1857, 
seen Calcutta when the English wer e staggering under 
the first shock of the Mutiny. He had witnessed the 
first outburst of mingled surprise and panic and rage 
and vindictiveness when the Empire seemed to be 
crumbling to pieces. He had heard the deep and 
savage cry for vengeance, and had realised the hitter- 
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ness of tbo race hatred which the events of had 
evoked. The gaping wounds which the Mutiny had 
indicted were little more than skinned over when ho 
returned five years later as Viceroy, in 1862. Tlio 
storm of evil passioas had subsided, but tlie race anti¬ 
pathy was deep. There was a clamour for reconKtruc- 
tion on English lines and English principles. Eng¬ 
lishmen were flocking in numlxjrs to tho country. 
Waste lands and tca-cultivation and new cnte)*])riHeM 
of various kinds were attracting English capital. 
The rights of tho Native population woro in nume 
danger of being overborne by tho demands of the 
dominimt race under tho influence of a prejudiced 
public opinion. If Lord Elgin had lived out his term 
of office, bis genial disposition, his varied knowledge 
of men, and bis experience in tho arte of diplomacy 
and administration, would have gone for to accom¬ 
plish the work of reconciliation and secure duo con¬ 
sideration to tho claims of the Natives. Eut his short 
reign left it little more than begun. 

Sir John Lawrence’s qualifications for tho task 
wore of a diflbrent but not less oflbctlvo kind. He 
had won the gratitude of his countrymon, tho devo¬ 
tion of the army, and tho admiration of tho Natives 
of India. Thore was a sentiment in each class to 
which he could appeal. Tbo task of pacifying tlm 
people and healing old wounds he knew to be difficult 
—more difficult even than tho reconquest of India. 

‘ It is a task,* he had once said, * which tho bravest 
and best may shrink from. It is one in whicli a great 
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man may break his heart and lose bis life, and which, 
even should he, by God’s help, accomplish it, will 
never be appreciated.’ But if any man was likely 
to bridge over the gulf between the Native and the 
Eui'opean, it was Sir John Lawrence, who could speak 
the Hindustiini language as fluently as English, and 
who had governed a province in the administration 
of which tho Native had from the first been more 
closely associated with tho European than in any 
other part of India. 

On the other hand, in the work which lay before 
him as Viceroy Sir John Lawrence had special difli> 
oultics of his own to contend with. He returned to 
India a commoner as he had left it. Ho was not 
adorned with the titular rank and dignity which bad 
long hedged round the pei'son of the supi'cme * Rulers 
of India.* Ho was destitute of those social graces 
which go for to conciliate opposition and disarm pre> 
judice. He had risen from tho itinks of the service. 
His proposals, thomfore, were certain to bo canvassed 
with unusual freedom; and it was almost inevitable 
that his measures, when not approved of, should be 
opposed with more than ordinaiy pei’sistency, even 
by those who weie loyal to him at heart. * He and 
I,* wa*oto one of his colleagues, ‘have always been 
good friends, and all the better that we were on u 
footing of equality; I am not so sure how this will 
last when he is superior.’ 

Mindful, probably, of the bickerings which had im¬ 
peded Warren Hastings in his administration, and had 
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more than once brought the government of the country 
to a deadlock, Lord Cornwallis, in wTitiug to Mr. 
Dundas on the choice of his successor, hod given it 
as his opinion^ that 'nobody but a person who had 
never been in the service and who was osMcntially 
tmconnccted with ita members, who %v'aH of a muk 
far surpassing his associates in tlio govennnent, and 
who had tiie full support of thu llinlslry at home, 
was competent for the oftice of Govenior-Ci-ncral.’ 
For thrco-quartci'S of a century these recoinmonda- 
tions had, with one single cxcoptlon, prevaihKi in the 
selection of the Goveruor-GenoraL John l^tiwivnco 
possessed none of them save the lost, lly conslitution 
and training, moreover, ho was not well Huihrd to 
work in multiple harness. lie ]na4lo up Iuh own 
mind quickly, and had the courage of his opinions. 
Fi'otxactcd discussions were a wooiincss to him, seldom 
producing conviction. *1 am not well iitted by 
nature to be one of a Triumvirate,’ hu wroti5, when 
mcmbei' of the Board of Administration at Lahore. 

The romance of Sir John Lawrence’s life was the 
Mutiny year. Hia ViceroyaJty was on the whole 
peaceful and uneventful But it was a germinal 
time, a time in which seeds ‘wore sown tliat brought 
forth much fruit in later years. It foil to him fiist, 
in the work of reconstruction, to give full effect to 
the Royal Proclamation in which the Queen had ex¬ 
pressed her ‘earnest desire to stimulate the peaceful 
industry of India, to promote works of public utility 
* Marshman’s vol. ii. p. ji. 
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and improTonieiit, and to admixiister its govenuaeot 
for the benefit of all her snbjects resident therein.’ 
His Viceroyalty was a time in which the Native 
Princes of India were permitted to * enjoy that pros¬ 
perity and that social advancement which, can only 
be sccni'ed by inteinal peace and good government’; 
a time when none of the subjects of Her Majesty, of 
whatever colour or creed, ‘ were in anywiso favoured, 
none molested or disquieted, by reason of their reli¬ 
gious faith or observances, but all alike enjoyed the 
equal and impartial protection of the laws ’; a time 
when the Natives of Lidia were 'protected in all 
rights connected with the land, subject to the equit¬ 
able demands of the State*; and when 'in framing 
and administering the law, due regard was paid to 
the ancient rights, usages and customs of India.’ 


\ 
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CHAPTER n 


The District Oppioer 

There was nothiDg in tho boyhood or early lifo of 
John Laird Hair Lawrenco to give indication of a 
brilliant future. It was not till the forty^sixth year 
of his ago that the opportunity came to him to show 
his heroic mould and *the iron nerve to true occasion 
true/ though he had before then distinguished himself 
as an exoeptionally able administrator, a man of self* 
reliance, vigour, and resource, and bad risen to an 
eminence in India not often attained so oaily in 
life. 

John Lawrence was the eighth child and sixth son 
in a family of twelve, bom to Colonel Alexander 
Lawrence and his wife Letitia Catherino Knox. Both 
parents were of families which had for generations 
been domiciled in Ireland. But the father, a gallant 
old soldier, who as a lad had volunteered for India 
and there porchased his commission only aftei* he had 
twice earned it by gallantry in the field, led the 
wandering life of his profession; and so it came to 
pass that the children counted their birthplaces in 
various parts of the world. John was bom on 4th 
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March 1811, at Kicbmond in Yorkshire, where his 
father’s raiment, the 19th Foot, happened at the time 
to bo stationed. The mother was a shrewd, thrifty, 
God-fearing woman, with great administrative quali- 
Ues, who * kept the family together ’ on scanty means. 
I am afraid, however, that the traditions which make 
her of the lineage of the great Scotch Reformer 
thiough Andrew Knox, Bishop of the Isles and of 
^phoo. are mythical. At any mto it U certain that 
the blood of the Reformer did not flow in her veins 
Both parents possessed much character. It was 
probably from his mother that John Lawrence derived 
his vein of quiet evangelical religion and unobtrusive 
Puritanism. But it was the father who stamped the 
charac^ of bis boys. *1 should say/ wrote one of 
them in after life, ‘that on the whole we derived 
most of our metal from our father.* Colonel Alex¬ 
ander Lawrence gave five sons to India, aU of them in 
their way remarkable men; and two of whom, Henry 
and John, have built themselves an everlasting name. 
The life of the stout old father had been an adven¬ 
turous one. He carried the seams and scars of a hard 
imd honourable but ill-requited service, and all his 
life endured the buSetings of adverse fortune. He 
was ‘a mine of memories.' and the stirring stories of 
a chequered life, told at the fireside and in the daily 
walks, fell on the mind of the boy John Uke generous 
seed, awakening in him miUtary ambitions and making 
him m later life, as his brother Henry said. ■ in heart 
* Se« Kot« A. 
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and action more of a soldier than half the men who 
wear red coats.’ 

From bis earliest years John had set his heart on 
being a soldier. ‘A soldier I was bom/ ho exclaimed 
when the supremo moment came to decide on his 
future,—*A soldier I was bom, and a soldier I will 
bo I’ The remonsti’ances of his vctomn father and 
the counsels of his brother Henry were unavailing to 
change his mind. But the persuasions of lii.s much- 
loved sister Letitio, with porhai>8 a thought of ids 
mother and the vea aiigusta donxit at last prevailed to 
turn him from his purpose. Ho sacrificed hia personal 
ambitions and accepted the ‘ writership ’ in the service 
of the East India Company offered him by Mr. John 
Huddlestone, who had already provided his older 
brothers with cadetships. 

Four years (1819-1823) as a day scholar at College 
Green, Bristol; two years (1823-1825) at his ma¬ 
ternal uncle’s school, Foyle College, in Londonderry; 
and two years more (1825-1827) at Wraxall Hall, in 
North Wilts, with desultory reading in Plutarch’s 
Lives and sundry books of history, constituted his 
general education before he entered Hailoybuiy and 
commenced the special preparation for his Indian 
careei‘. School did little for him. But the glorious 
associations of Berry seem to have produced an 
abiding impression on his mind. More than two 
centuries have passed since Berry made her heroic 
defence. But the story of her Spartan endurance has 
never lost its h'eshness. The blood still warms and 
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tlie pulse beats quick as one reads in the graphic 
pages of Macaulay how the great fastness of Protes¬ 
tantism in Ulster, ‘betrayed, deserted, disorganised, 
unprovided with resources, b^irt with enemies/ shut 
her gates in the face of King James and endured the 
memorable si^o of a hundred and five days. Its 
effect on the young schoolboy was deep and lasting. 
Long aftoiwards, in the height of his fame, when he 
revisited Lahore with the Viceregal mantle on him, 
Sir John Lawrence told, in a public address, how the 
blood of the old defenders of Derry warmed within 
him as ho fought in India against fearful odds, and 
nerved him for his work. 

He entered Haileybury in July 1827. There he 
proved himself a good but not a specially distin¬ 
guished student, passing out third in the order of 
merit in May 1829. Accompanied by his sister 
Honoria, and his brother Henry, he sailed from Poite- 
mouth on 2nd September 1829, and, after a voyage 
of over five months, during a great part of which 
he suffered severely from sea-sickness, landed in 
Calcutta on 9th February 1830. This was an unfor-. 
tunate time to airive. The shoi*t winter was already 
over. The heat of summer was beginning and the 
sickly months of the rainy season were close at hand. 

Calcutta was at that time a very unhealtliy place, 
with little resemblance but in outward features to 
the city of the present day. Cholera was endemic. 
Drinking water was procurable only from open tanks, 
exposed to all kinds of pollution. It was carried in 
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the common leather skins used by the water-oarricrs 
for misoellaneons purposes, often no doubt to carry 
water that was putrid and contained the germs of 
disease. The river was the common receptacle for 
the half-burned corpses of the Hindus, vriiich floated 
up and down with the tide, or stuck in the chains of 
the shipping, giving out the most sickening stench, 
and affording a loathsome meal to hundreds of carrion 
crows. The city was practically undrainod. The 
sewage festered and bubbled under tlio tropical sim 
in open ditche§ till removed by scavengers. The placo 
had no attractions for John Lawrence, though it may 
have suggested to him some sanitary reforms which 
he carried out in later years. Here, however, ho had 
to remain for ten months to pass examinations in 
the Hindi and Persian languages before he could be 
pronounced fully qualified for work up-country. He 
was ill nearly the whole time. His biographer tells 
us he was often heard to say that an offer of a 
hundred pounds a year in England in those days 
would have taken him straight home. 

Towards the end of 1830, he passed his examina¬ 
tions and escaped from the enervating and sickly 
climate of Calcutta, of which he entertained a hcai-ty 
dislike to the end of bis days. At his own request he 
was appointed to the Delhi Territoiy, the cradle and 
the theatre of bis future fame. Here, early in 1831, 
he began his work as Assistant to the Kesident, and 
served for eight years—four years’ apprenticeship as 
Assistant, two years as Magistrate and Collector of 
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the District of Pdnipat, and two years in chai*ge of the 
District of Gurg&on. During these years he received 
a thorough training in all departments of the civil 
administration, and acquii-cd that complete mastery 
of details without which he never considered a Civil 
Oiheer to bo fit for his duties. With him there was 
no royal road to become an cfilciont Officer—no road 
at all other than hard work and regular training. 
An apprenticeship bad to bo soiwcd in these tlnngs. 
His own appetite for work was insatiablo. At Pani- 
pat he worked for two years, morning, noon, and 
night; and to this ho attributed his fortune. ' During 
my chmge of the Ptinipat District,’ ho tolls us, ‘ I com¬ 
pleted my training as a Civil Officer. It was a hard 
one, it is true, but one which I hod no cause ever to 
regret. It has facilitated all my subsequent labours, 
no matter how varied, bow onerous. 1 had become 
well acquainted with the duties of an administrator 
both in a huge city and in an important agricultural 
District. I had come in contact with all classes of tho 
people, high and low. I bad made acquaintance with 
most of tbo criminal classes, and undorstood their 
habits of life. I had seen all the difierent agricultural 
races of that part of India. I had learned to under¬ 
stand the peculiarities of the tenure of land, the 
circumstances of Indian agriculture, canal and well- 
irrigation, os well as the habits, social customs, and 
leading characteristics of tho people. . .. The expe¬ 
rience and the credit we gained stood us in good 
stead in after years.’ 
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No finer field than the Delhi Territory could at that 
time have been chosen for the development of the 
special characteristics by which John Lawrence was 
distinguished. There was scope for independent action 
and opportunity for the display of individuality of 
character and temperament which tlio administration 
of an ordinary British District did not present. Tim 
Delhi Territoiy came into our posscHsiun when tlie 
Mar^thu confederacy was crushed in tho war of 1K03. 
The aged Emperor, Shfih Alain, the same who, oight- 
and-tbirty years before, had ceded tho civil govern' 
ment of Bengal to the English Comjiany of Merchants, 
was now rescued by the armies of his * faithful ser¬ 
vants and sincere well-wishers* from tho thraldom 
of the Mai‘ 4 th^, and restored to his throne under 
English protection. Tho puppet King went througli 
the form of conferring on tho English tho territories 
they had conquered, and the victors on thoir part 
assigned for his support certain Districts on tho right 
bank of the Jumna, and a money allowance equal to 
more than 20,000 a year. Tho city of Delhi and 
the assigned lands were excluded from tho operation 
of tho Company’s laws and placed under ebargo of an 
ofBcer styled the Residont and Chief Commissioner, 
who collected the revenue and administered justice in 
the Delhi King’s name. The King and Heir Apparent 
carried with them, outside the royal palace, personal 
exemption fiom the ordinary laws, while tho precincts 
of the palace were treated as foreign territory in 
which the King’s authority alone prevailed. Here in 
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the Hall of Audienoe-^round the comice of which in 
letters of gold upon a ground of white marble, in the 
graceful characters of the Persian language, ran the 
famous lines, * If there he a Paradise on earth, it is 
this, it is this*—the King held mimic court. Sur¬ 
rounded with all the paraphernalia of imperial dig¬ 
nity, ho received from bis protectors the symbols of 
an allegiance they did not pay, and affected to dis¬ 
pense an authoiity he no longer possessed. 

For more than a quarter of a century the coins of 
the Company continued to bear the superscription of 
the Empeior; and the representative of the Governor- 
General did him obeisance. Everywhere the people 
of India looked to him as the fountain of honour. 
No Prince of a Muhammadan House, no Chieftain of 
ancient lineage in Rijputina, conceived his title to be 
quite complete till he had obtained the recognition of 
the Delhi King . In vain our Government discount¬ 
enanced these pretensions, in vain it substituted the 
royal effigy of England on its coiimge for the imperial 
superscription, in vain it declined to rec(^nise the 
validity of titles granted by the Emperor. Do what it 
might, the Company was unable to clothe itself with the 
prestige which encircled the imperial throne, and this 
phantom as it seemed of a vanished power continued 
to exercise a strange but real fascination over the 
people of India. To ambitious spirits, brooding over 
the memories of departed greatness, it wae a visible 
figure ever recalling what had been j ever suggestive 
of what, by the blessing of Allah, might yet again one 
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day be. To the evil-dtaposod and cliaaffected, and to 
all who were ripe for mischief, it becamo a focus of 
intrigue. And, as wo shall see, it formed a rallying 
point for the military revolt which shook tho founda¬ 
tions of the English power. 

Perhaps things might bavo been diflcrent bad Lord 
Wellesley carried out his original dasign to remove 
the King to a distanco fro)n llellii. Hut this wam 
never done. In fact it wais found conveniont at iimt 
to govern in his name. Authority wliicli secmcil to bo 
delegated by him procured more ready acceptance for 
the government of tho foreigner. And when at last 
the English stood forward in their true position of 
paramount supremacy, the mischief was already dono, 
and there was no remedy. Lord Dalhousic indeed 
recommended that, upon the death of Bahadur Sh&h, 
the royal title and prerogatives should cease. Tho pro¬ 
posal however was opposed by tho Court of Directors. 
They yielded only to the overruling power of tlw' 
Board of Control; and Balhousio, in deference to their 
objections, abstained from using the authority ho re¬ 
ceived. But although the King's grandson was re¬ 
cognised as Heir Apparent, it was only on condition 
that he should quit tho palace at Delhi. 

ThU fate was impending over tho ancient House of 
Timtir, when the Mutiny intervened. John Lawrence 
well knew the dangerous associations which centered 
in and round a city that had for generations been the 
throne of empire. He knew it was the prestige arising 
from the possession of Delhi that gave to the revolted 
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Sepoys half their strength and power for mischief. 
He knew that with the fall of Delhi the cohesion, of 
the Mutiny would dissolve like snow in a thaw. In 
the dark days of the great military rebellion, it was 
not till Delhi fell that be began to breathe &‘cely again 
and felt that Uio extremity of the crisis had passed. 

There was no strong pootic vein in young Lawrence 
to which tho fadu<l glories of the Imperial House could 
appeal. His character was above all things practical. 
Yet fond of history as he was, his inclination could 
baldly fail to bo impressed by tho ruins of ancient 
cities covering many square miles of country, whose 
annals ran back some sixteen centuries to tho story of 
tho Mahfibhdrata. They bad seen the rise and fall of 
many thrones and dominions, Hindu and Fathdn 
and Mughal and Mardthd. But his sympathies were 
with tho peasantry rather than with the Princes; with 
tho vUlago communities, * the indestructible atoms,’ as 
Elphinstono calls them, which survive all revolutions 
rather than with the dynasties which succumb. His 
honest spirit was stirred to indignation by the vice 
and debauchery that fcstei-cd within the walls of the 
palace. His sympathy with the masses was roused 
by tlie unpunished crimes of tho nobles, the violence 
of tho grandees, tho insolence of their retainers, and 
the oppression of tho petty Chiefs, many of whom had 
palaces of their own in the city, where they came to 
swell the tawdry pomp of the mimic court. What he 
saw and learned at Delhi inspired John Lawrence 
with a strong and abiding conviction of the blessings 
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conferred by British rule on the industrial and agri¬ 
cultural classes, and furnishes the key to the policy 
be afterwards pursued as Chief Commissioner of the 
Punjab and as Viceroy of India. 

The Delhi Territory was full of refugees from the 
Native States bordering it on three sides, which had 
been created by the British Qovcmment in pursuance 
of a policy now long exploded, or carved out by tho 
swords of martial horsemen in the days embalmed in 
the local annals as the * Sikh hurly-burly/ When tho 
Mar&th&s were stripped of their conquests in Upper 
India, our acquisitions beyond the Jumna were con¬ 
sidered as an encumbrance. Most of them wei*o given 
away in reward for services during the war and in 
pursuance of the policy of the day which sought to 
create a belt of dependent States from Kam&l to Agra. 
It was made a condition of these grants that the Chiefs 
were to settlo the country with their own troops and 
we Wei'S to have no concern therewith. And some 
years later, the petty Sikh Chieftains, over whom our 
shield was thrown to save them from Kanjit Singh, 
were maintained in the same rights and authority 
within their possessions as they enjoyed before they 
were taken under British protection. 

Li the coarse of time and under the gradual de¬ 
velopment of the British power, the little Sikh R^jis 
and Sard^ have all sunk to the position of ordinary 
subjects. Most of the petty States ^ we created have 

' It was the Chief of one of these States who instigated tho 
tntirder of the Commissioner of the Delhi Territory and whose 
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also disappeai’ed. Five of them threw in their lot 
with the rebel King of Delhi and were consequently 
extinguished. Three only — Pataudi, Lohfiru, and 
Duj&na—remain to this day. But when lAwrence 
vfos at Delhi, nearly all of them were still in the full 
possession of their power, with unlimited oppoiiunities 
to oppress, untemperod by British interference. Their 
jurisdictions interlaced in the most perplexing way, 
and every Chieftain levied tolls on traffic according to 
his fancy. Everything was taxed—the caravan of tho 
mei‘chant and the head-load of the peasant, tho rich 
man’s luxuries and tho poor man's neccssoilcs—and 
payment to one Chief gave no exemption from the 
rapacity of another. No fewer than ten different 
kinds of rupee were in circulation, which were re¬ 
ceived into the British ti-easury at fixed rates of 
exchange. 

The country round Delhi is purely agricultural. 
Here it was that John Lawrence acquired his ex¬ 
perience as a Revenue Officer, and that intimate Icnow- 
lodgo of tenures and tho economic condition of the 
peasantry which underlay all his future land policy. 
In tho neighbourhood of the city and in tho hills to 
the south, there is a largo population of Gujars, else¬ 
where a quiet and pastoral people, but in Delhi of 
evil reputation. In the south of Gurgdon tho Meos or 
Mew&tis, believed by some to represent the ori^nal 

capture wa* cleverly effected by the energy and detective ability of 
John Lawrence. The story is graphically told in Bosworth Smith, 
vol. L pp. 74 “ 78 . 
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non-Aryan inhabitants of the country, predominate. 
These are predatory races, thieves and cattle-lifters, a 
turbulent people, who were ever a thorn in the side of 
the Muhammadan Government and have given much 
toouble to ourselves. But three-fourths of the popu¬ 
lation of the Delhi Territory belong to honest and 
industrious agricultural tribes. The liower of the 
peasantry' is the J&t. ^ot a few of tlio villages ea n 
trace their pedigi'ee back for more than a thousand 
years and, amid all the revolutions of time and 
changes of dynasties, have preserved written annals 
of their history from a time when William the Con¬ 
queror had not yet landed on the shores of England. 
The vitality of these village communities is marvel¬ 
lous. * They are admirably adapted,’ wi-oto John 
Lawrence, when Collector of Delhi, * to resist tho evil 
effects of bad seasons, epidemics and other evils inci¬ 
dental to this country. Bound together by the ties of 
blood connection, and, above aU, common interest, like 
the bundle of sticks . . . they are difficult to break. 
Drought may wither their crops, famine and disease 
may depopulate their houses, their fields may be 
deserted for a time, but when the storm blows over, 
if any survive, they are certain to return.’ 

The country is specially liable to drought. Part of 
it is protected by canals, but tho cultivation generally 
is dependent on the rainfall, which is exceedingly 
uncertain. When the rain fails everything is lost; the 
grass and the young crops wither away; the cattle 
begin to die j the ground becomes hard as iron; not 
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an acre can be ploughed, not a seed can be sown; 
and when the clouds collect and the rain falls at last, 
there are no oxen left to draw the plough. Once at 
least in every ten years, generally oftcnor, severe 
scarcity or actual famine may be expected. The 
official records of the Districts enumerate twelve such 
years since 1803, and the memory of earlier famines 
is prcsei’ved in the traditions of the people. In the 
* Famine of ’40 * thousands died of disease and want; 
even rich men died of starvation; food was not to bo 
purchased for money. The‘Famine of 17^ lives in 
the mouths of the people and in the village spngs— 

‘ grain sold at the price of pistachio nuts and wheat 
at the price of rmsins;’—^“the trader lived and the 
J 6 t died; the carts remained useless, for the oxen 
were dead; and the bride went to her husband’s 
house without the due formalities.’ Two terrible 
famines occuixed, one in 1833 another in 1837* 
when John lAwrence was serving in the Delhi 
Ten-itory. That of 1833 was intense and forms an 
epoch from which old men fix the date of events. 
Even the wolves and jackals, from feeding on human 
flesh, became more ferocious and lost their fear of 
man. Lawrence in describing it as an eye-witness 
says, *As early as the end of April, there was not a 
blade of grass to be seen for miles, and the surround- 
ing plains were covered with the carcases of the cattle 
that had died from starvation.’ 

* The yeiw 1840 of tiie Hindu Calendftr«x783 a^d. : nud the 
year 1917 of the Hindu Calendar* 1&60 4 .d. Juat eo we say 'The 
BcbelUoa of '45-’ 
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In those days the Company’s government of the 
Delhi Territory was supposed to be patriarchal. But 
the revenue administration was thoroughly vicious 
and hardly less oppressive than in the worst of the 
Native States. The assessment of the land tax was 
fixed at a ruinous rate. The demand was never pai<i 
in full. Balances were always accruing. When the 
revenue of a village was overdue, liorso and foot 
were quartered on the inhabitants till everything was 
squeezed out of all who could pay. One hundred 
and thirty-six horsemen were retained in Pfinipat for 
the collection of the revenue, while twenty-two were 
considered sufficient for the duties of police! No 
wonder the revenue settlements broke down. An 
estate was considered fairly lucky if it esoiiped re¬ 
settlement every five years. Almost all the assess¬ 
ments which Lawrence made were large reductions 
on the previous demand. Even then, bis settleroents 
sometimes broke down too, from the extreme destitu¬ 
tion of the peasantry and their want of cattle, im¬ 
plements of husbandry, and even the necessaries of 
life. * In going over the records,* he wrote, * one is 
often amazed at the excessive assessments which 
have been realised.* Naturally he had ever after a 
horror of over-assessment. Light taxation of the land 
was to his mind the panacea for foreign rule in India. 

* Do not be hard on the Zamlndirs,* were bis instruc¬ 
tions to Charles Rmkes, his Assistant in P&nfpat; 

* Government revenue of course must be paid, but do 
not be hard: “ the calf gets the milk which is left in 
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the cow.”' * Mind you assess low,’ he wrote to Georp 
Christian, when entering on his acttlement work in 
J&landhar; ‘if you don’t, I shall be your enemy for 
life, and indeed, what is worse, you will be your own. 
Lot nothing tempt you to assess high.’ A contented 
and prosperous peasantry he looked upon as the 
bulwark of the empire. Better to g^vo too much 
than too littlo. 

No department of the Indian administration comes 
into closer touch with the people and more directly 
affects, for good or evil, the prosperity of the country, 
the contentment of the agricultural classes, and the 
stability of British rule, than that which is con¬ 
nected with the periodical assessment of the land- 
tax. The Officers to whom the duty is entrusted are 
invariably picked men, the cream of the services, 
though perhaps not always sufficiently ripened and 
chastened by experience. "When the principles for 
their guidance were first laid down, the Government 
declai-cd its wish and intention to be that the efforts 
of the Revenue-Officers should be chiefly directed, not 
to any general and extensive enhancement of the 
assessment, but to the objects of equalising the public 
burdens and of ascertaining and recording the rights 
of all persons and classes claiming an interest in the 
land or its produce. Once well and thoroughly done, 
this record does not need frequent revision. The 
questions with which it deals belong rather to the 
courts of law. So it has come about that the increase 
of assessment has risen from the subordinate to the 

C 
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prime place in settlement work. Indeed it is now an 
accepted principle that no revision is made unless a 
lai^ increase of revenue is expected to result. 

As a rule the assessments are fail* and moderate. 
Such too has been the prosperity of the country, that 
while the revenue firom the land has enormously in¬ 
creased, its incidence on the area of cultivation is less 
than it was more than half a century ago, when the 
principles of assessment were first laid down. But it 
does not follow that the tax is more easily paid than 
before. There are many more mouths to feed for one 
thin g. With facilities of communication and increase 
of purcbaseable commodities the standard of living 
among the peasantry has rapidly risen. Expenses of 
cultivation have largely increased. The rates of tax 
on the best soils also have been enhanced, while the 
extension of cultivation has naturally been for the 
most part in land of poorer quality. It is quite 
possible, therefore, that a cultivator may now find 
more difficulty in paying a low rate upon a large 
estate than he did in paying a higher rate on his 
most profitable land. 

In these days, when money is sorely needed to meet 
on every band the growing demand for improvements, 
not to speak of the military sieve into which so much 
of it is poured, there is a strong temptation to force 
up the assessments. It is a dangerous policy. The 
mischief of over-assessment is insidious. The millions 
of India are as yet voiceless. It is not the cry of the 
tillers of the soil that is borne on the Press. They 
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suffer in silence, and their sorrows reach the ear of 
authority only when the mischief is done—when the 
wells get out of gear, when the cultivation grows 
slovenly, when the transfers of land to the moneyed 
classes are so frequent as to attract official notice, 
when men begin to leave their ancestral homes, when 
perhaps the seeds of revolution have been sown. Great 
as the development of India has been, it is much re¬ 
tarded by the want of agricultural capital In spite 
of all her material improvements—new industries, un¬ 
exampled growth of trade, and great addition to the 
general wealth—India is almost a purely agricultural 
country. But she is no longer the sole consumer of 
her own produce. She is coming every day into wider 
competition with other agricultural countries in the 
markets of the world. If she is to succeed, old methods 
must give way to better, and capital must be accumu¬ 
lated to provide the improvements. For this a 
margin of profit must always bo left to the landowner. 
A system of assessment which periodically dips into 
every increase requires to be carefully supervised at 
all times. One injudicious turn of the screw may do 
mischief to a District which cannot be repaired in one 
or two generations. 

Life among the rural population gave John Law¬ 
rence a strong affection for the sturdy yeoman, a 
sympathy with him in his difficulties, and a respect 
for his honest, manly independence, which he never 
lost. Half his time was spent in tents among the 
people, not in office ‘ from ten to four by the regulation 
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clock.’ Every comer of his charge was visited He 
was accessible all day and at any hour to every one 
who wished to see him. Soon after he joined at Delhi 
the system of administration was considerably changed. 
Hitherto eveiything had been managed politically by 
the Resident and Chief Commissioner of Delhi, in whom 
vested the superintendence of the revenue, the police, 
and civil and criminal justice, imder such orders as 
tiie Governor-General might from time to time pre¬ 
scribe. In 183a the office of Resident was abolished, 
and the control was vested in the Supreme Courts of 
Justice and the Board of Revenue in the North- 
Western Provinces. The ordinary laws and regu¬ 
lations were not formally introduced, but the Com¬ 
missioner and the Officers acting under him were 
required to ‘ ordinarily conform to the principles and 
spirit of the Regulations,* and to act according to 
justice, equity, and good conscience in cases for which 
no speoffic rules existed. 

This was the foundation of what was afterwards 
developed in the Punjab into the ‘ Non-R^ulation 
system.* It introduced into the Delhi Territory more 
law and order than had heretofore prevailed, and 
practically gave Lawrence the opportunity he wanted 
to fix his own impress on a new state of things. 
Associating with the people in daily intimacy, listen¬ 
ing to their petitions, ministering to their sick, some¬ 
times nursing them with his own hands, always ready 
to listen to anybody, seeing everything with his 
own eyes, his character was formed and he laid the 
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found&tion of the eminence to which he afterwards rose. 
He belonged to a class of District Officer for whom 
there is no longer any room in our more elaborate and 
bighIy«organised system of government in India. The 
species is as extinct as the mastodon or the inegalo> 
saurus. 

After eight years of this life in tho Delhi Territory, 
John Lawrence was appointed to bo Scttloinont 
Officer in Etdwah. Ho nevei* cared for tho place, which 
he described as a ‘hole* in which ho was nearly 
buried. The work too was tamo after what he ha<l 
been accustomed to. He joined the appointment in 
November 1838, and before twelve month.s woro over 
he was prostrated by fever, which nearly proved fatal, 
and compelled him to return to England, where ho 
arrived in June 1840. So ended his first period of 
Indian service. ' 


CHAPTER m 


CoMKissroNER AiTD Chirf CotfUrsaiOtVBR. 

This little book is not intended to be & personal 
biography of John Lawrence. An able pen has written 
that at length. What I am endeavouring to picture is 
the Indian environment in which he lived and acted, 
his relation to the principal events of his time, and 
his position in the development of the constitutional 
principfes on which the government of TnHia. is now 
conducted. These are of course entwined with the 
personal events of his life. But it will be convenient, 
both here and in subsequent chapters, to dismiss 
purely biographical matters in a very brief summary. 

John Lawrence spent two years and thi'ce months 
in England and on the Continent in search of health 
(i 840—42). His fever, of which he had a dangerous 
relapse in Calcutta on his way home, returned with 
such severity at Naples, towards the end of his leave, 
that the doctors advised him not to go back to India. 
But go'he must, if it were only to die. And he did 
not go alone. On 36th August, 1841, he was married 
to Harriet Catherine Hamilton, daughter of the Rev. 
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Kichard Hamilton, Rector of CuldatF, in county Done¬ 
gal—* the most important and ceiiaiuly the happiest 
stop in my life/ he says. Sailing from Southampton 
on lat October, 1842, they arrived in Bombay by tlie 
overland route on 14th November. After a slow and 
difficult journey to Upper India by way of NAgpiir and 
AUahibdd, John lawrenco found himself appointed 
to the old familial* scenes of Delhi. The KAhul War 
was just over, and ho had the joy of embracing hia 
brother George, recently rescued from captivity. At 
Delhi he remained, first os Civil and Sessions Judgo, 
and then os Hagisti-ate and Collector, till tlio spring 
of 1846, when he was summoned by Lord Hardinge 
to be Commissioner of the countey acquired from the 
Sikhs in the Jdlandhor Dodb, and was thus translated 
to the thick of the stirring events which led to the 
annexation of the Punjab to the British dominions. 

It is not my intention to narrate these events, even 
in brief. They are a thrJee-told tale. Lord Hardinge, 
when on his way to the frontier, in daily expectation 
of the outbi'cak of war with the Sikhs, had mot John 
Lawrence at Delhi in November 1845. Haidingo’s 
discerning and soldierly eye ha<l taken the measure of 
the young Magistrate, the ‘vehement, swift-riding 
man,’ with the honest and eager face, careless of dress 
and appearances—who seemed never to count any w'ork 
too hard, or to think any duty too little to he done 
with his own band—who knew every man in the 
place and every inch of his District, ita condition, its 
capabilities, its resources, and its requirements. He 
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noted him then and there as the man for his pur- 
pose should occasion arise. Nor did Lawrence fail 
him. 

Taken aback by the determined resistance of the 
Khilsa ^ troops in the first battles on the banks of the 
Sutlej, crippled by the loss of a seventh of our army, 
paralysed by the exhaustion of the artillery ammuni¬ 
tion, the wont of heavy guns, and the deficiency of 
supplies, which the Cis-Sutlej ‘ feudatories began to 
withhold, the English were reduced to inactivity for 
a time after the desperate battle of Fuozshdh, and 
were unable to follow up their victories. A note of 
personal appeal from the Governor-General enlisted 
the energies and local knowledge of Lawrence in the 
provision of transport for the military stores from the 
Delhi magazine. A train of four thousand carts, each 
driven by its owner, was speedily organised. It made 
its journey of over two hundred miles to the front, 
and arrived, * without any straggling or deserting, 
without the failure of a man, a wheel, or a bullock, in 
time for the battle of Sobrion V On pth February, 
1845, the train filed into camp. On the 10th was won 
the crowning victory, which broke and scattei'ed the 
Slb&lsa army and resulted in the establishment of a 

* This zuime is derired from tho Arsbio Khdliia. It signifios 

ofu's otm, jnn ; th«ne«, tfi4 Ouru't OmTs) own, iipedai 

preptrtir. Soe Trumpp’s Adi.Oroiia, p. xoi, note. As we should say, 
God's ehoMD or peculiar people. 

* From the point of riew of the GoTemment at Calcutta, the 
ooontiy on the left bank of the rirer has acquired the name of Cia- 
Sutl^'; that on the right, Trans-Sutlej. 

’ Sir R. Temple's herd Xowronee, p. ss. 
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British Protectorate at Lahore and the incorporation 
in the British dominions of all the country, hill and 
plain, situated between the Bens and the Sutlej. 

To the administration of this country Lawrence was 
now summoned. * Send me up John Lawrence t * was 
Hardinge’s reply to the Licutonant-Govomor of the 
North-Wcstein Provinces, who wished to have a man 
of his own selection. The beginning of hfarch 1846 
saw Viim at his poet. Here, with intervals during 
which he acted as Besidenb at Lahore for his brother 
Henry, or took his work in addition to his own, he 
laboured with his wonted method, resolute self-sacri¬ 
fice, vigilant activity, love of the people, and single- 
minded devotion to duty, till the KhfUsa oned mom 
struck a blow for independence and was beaten, and 
the kingdom of Kanjit Singh became the frontier pro¬ 
vince of onr Indian Empire. 

The Trans-Sutloj Territory, which John Lawrence 
was thus suddenly called upon to govern, is a land of 
singular beauty and fertility. From the banks of the 
Beas and Sutlej, an unbroken plain extends with a 
gentle ascent to the foot of Uie Himdlayas, whence 
the countiy rises in a receding series of mountains 
and valleys, higher and ever higher, to the great snow 
peaks which separate India from Tibet. Thice of 
the great rivers of the Punjab—the Beas, the Ravi, 
and the Chenib—take their rise in these mountain- 
ranges. The products are as varied as the aspect of 
the country. The valleys are abundantly water'od by 
mountain streams. Kdngra rice is the finest in Upper 
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India, while KAngra tea'—a product introduced since 
the British occupation—finds growing favour alike in 
the markets of Central Asia and in Mincing Lane. 

The population varies in language, religion, and 
type. In the plains are the Jdts and other agricul¬ 
tural tribes of the ordinary Hindu family. On the 
extreme North, in the valleys of Ldhiil and Spiti, the 
Mongolian element predominates over the Indian, the 
language is Tibetan, and the religion is Buddhism 
laigely adulterated with Hindu ideas and demonology 
and spirit-worship. In the lower intervening ranges 
are the K&jputs of Kdngra, descendants of tho Sun 
and Moon, with genealogies that lose themselves in 
the mists of pre-historic times, but which are said to be 
authentically traced for more than two thousand yesaa. 

In the seventh century of our era, when Hiuen 
Tsiang, the Chinese pilgrim, passed through India, a 
prince of the Katoch family was ruling the kingdom 
of Jilandhara (Che-lan-t*o-lo). Hiuen Tsiang, who 
made a halt of four months, describes ’ the people as 
brave and impetuous, and the land as favourable for 
the cultivation of cereals and producing much rice, 
with thick and umbrageous forests and abundance of 
fruits and flowers. At the present day there are in 
the Jdlandhar territory the representatives of eleven 
principalities, the debris of once powerful dynasties. 
Three of them—Mandi, Chamba, and Suket—are still 

' In th« 7«aLr* <890 and 1891 the area under tea-enltivation in tho 
Punjab was 9,999 aores, of which 9,177 are in the Kingra District, 
the other fifty-two acres being in Simla. 

* Beal’s Swidhiat Btcarda qf Vu WtaUn IVoritf, toI. i. p. 175. 
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Ruling Houses; the others are only titled nobility. It 
is the cadets -who have survived as Ruling Chiefs. 
Naturally their portions were in the more inaccessible 
hills and less fertile valleys. And to this they owe it 
that, though they lost bits of territory and had to pay 
tribute to the Sikhs, they escaped the political ex¬ 
tinction which overtook the older branches in the 
more open districts when, in an evil hour, Ranjit 
Singh was called in to help to repel a Gdrkha invasion. 
Having onoe gained a footing in these principalities, 
the * Lion of the Punjab,’ bit by bit, by fraud and 
violence, reduced to subjection all the lowci‘ hills 
between the Riivi and the Sutlej. 

When the country was annexed to the British 
dominions the old Chieftains expected great things. 
But the policy of the day was to maintain the status 
as we found it and to restore nothing which the Sikhs 
had taken. Chiefs whom wo found to be still ruling 
wore maintained in their States subject to tribute, but 
those who had lost their sovereign powers did not got 
them back. Nothing else was to have been expected 
from the known antecedents and training of Lawrence. 
To him the idea of these Chiefs being royal famiUes 
and crowned heads was ridiculous; they wero only 
petty barons. ‘ I certainly think it would be mad¬ 
ness in us,’ he wrote, ‘ to give them back much of 
their old power and extensive possessions. Continue 
to them the j&girs held under the Sikhs, and if they 
have done good service in the war, make them a 
money present, or even give them an annual stipend 
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in cash, but do not give them more power. . . . It is a 
mistake to think that by making and Chiefs 
powerful yon attach the country. One lakh given in 
the reduction of assessments and making people corn- 
fortable and happy in their homes is hotter than throe 
lakhs given to 

The lUj&s were bitterly disappointed. Only in 
name could the position assigned to them bo the same 
as under the Sikhs. A British J^girdar is a mere 
I'eceiver of rents or rovonuo. A Sikh J^rclar was 
still a petty Prince in his estates, with immunso power 
and prestige. So long as his tribute was paid or 
bis service rendered to his government, lie might do 
very much as he liked. He could still dispense a 
rude justice or injustice; he could levy benevolences; 
be could take cesses on property, on trade, and oven 
on domestic occurrences; he was served by unpaid 
labour. All this was swept clean away by the 
annexation. It followed natui'ally that tho Chiefs 
were discontented as well as disappointed. The 
barons sulked in their ancestral halls and bided their 
time. When the Sikh nation rose and made their 
last struggle for independence, the emissaries of the 
Kh&lsa incited the disestablished Princes to join them, 
and promised the restoration of their littJo Kingdoms 
if the British power should be overttirown. John 
Lawrence was prepared for this. * After Haz^a,’ he 
wrote S * the elements of discord prevail to a greater 
extent in K&ngra than in any other District of the 
* Tctykr, p. aao. 
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Punjab.’ The country bristled with forte. Every 
little palace was a fortidod building. K.ingi*a and 
Nurpur had a fabled reputation. In the proverbs of 
the people, he who ruled Kilngra ruled the hills. 
Years afterwards, in the height of the Mutiny, 
Lawrence wrote that if by any misadventure Kiingra 
should bo lost to us, a general insurrection of the hill 
people would almost cci'tainly follow. 

In 1848 the Rftjfis of lOingia, Jasw^, and Datii*- 
pur, with the Wozir of Nurpur and other discontented 
loaders, backed by the prestige and influence of Bedi 
Bikrama Singh, the descendant of Guru Ndnak, and 
the cliief-pricst of the Sikh religion, raised the standard 
of rebellion and proclaimed that the English rule had 
ceased. But they had cast in their lot with a losing 
cause. With a small force and some raw levies, and 
within a very few hours, Lawrence .and his Officers 
were upon them wherever rebellion showed its head. 

* By the orders of John Lawrence,’ writes Robert 
Gust, who, as one of his subordinates, had charge of the 
District of Hoshifirpur, ‘ I issued a Proclamation * to 

* This Proclamatioii, eo vigoroo* and eharactorutic botlx of Law- 
renco and hia men, U worth proaonring 

‘ Kobort Cutit, tho I)opaty-Commiw»ionor and Suporintondont of 
the Diatrict of HoahUUpur, to all tho principal landownora in tho 
district, aont by apodal messenger to each aoparatoly. 

‘ H^pvr, /foe. afl, 1848. 

‘I expect, and am ftilly confident, tliat you are in your own 
villages, and have kept clear of any rebellion. If any of your rela* 
tions have joined tho rebels, write to them to eorao back before 
blood is shed: if they do eo, their fault will be forgiven. Conxidor 
that I have in person visited every ono of your villages, and I know 
the position of every one of you : what is your injury I oousidor 
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the headmen of the villages to meet us at different 
points of OUT hasty march to grapple with the insur¬ 
gents. At each halting-place they were assembled in 
scores, and when a sword and a pen were placed 
before them to select the instrument by which they 
wished to be ruled, the pen was grasped with enthu¬ 
siasm. With the genius of a general, Lawrence planned 
and carried into execution this bloodless campaign, 
where delays would have been fatal.* In a few days 
all was over; the rebel leaders were made prisoners 
and sent into exile, their palaces and fortresses wore 
razed to the ground, and the estates which had boon 
continued to them wer^ condscatod. 

' This campaign,’ Edwin Arnold justly observes, ‘ has 
attracted too little regard &om the annalists of the 
period; as a horseman who plays no fine tricks of 

mlno: what U gain to yoa I consider my gain. The rulo of tho 
British ia in faToor of the agriouIturi«t. If your lands aro honvlly 
aascBod, toll me so, and 1 will rolisTo you: if you havo any 
grioTance, lot me know it, and I will try to remoro it; if you liavo 
any plans, 1st me know them, snd I will give you my advico : (f 

I havo ruled 

this district three yoars by the sole agency of the pen, and if noccs- 
sary I will rule it by tho sword. God forbid that mattors ahould 
oome to that. This trouble affoets your families and your prosperity. 
The Bdj4s of the country get up the disturbance, but it is tho 
landowners whose lands aro plundered. Consider what I havo 
•said, and talk it over with your relations, and bring all back from 
rebellion, and when my camp comce in your neighbourhood, attend 
at once in person, and tell those who have joined the rebellion to 
return to me, as children who havo committed a fault roturn to 
their fathers, and their faults will be forgiven them. Lot this be 
known in the valley of Jaswiin, and be of good obeer. In two days 
I shall bo in the midst of you with a force which you will bo 
unable to resist.' 
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horscniaiLsbip, nor trifles with the hot temper of his 
steed, wins less applause from an idle eye than the 
showy rider, who provokes the fury which he has 
then to check* The position of the rebels on the 
right flank of our main army which was operating 
against the Sikhs made their immediate suppression 
imperative. Had John Lawrence not acted promptly 
and on his own responsibility, the rebellion would 
have assumed a formidable aspect. Viewed by itsolf, 
however, the offence of rising, under overwhelming 
temptation, against a foreign loile which had been 
established for little more than two yeai-e, was not 
an unpardonable one. In the lapse of time it has 
been foigivon. The survivors of the families have 
been permitted to return, and some of them have been 
i-einstated in a portion of their old family domains. 
When Her Majesty the Queen was proclaimed Empress 
of India, the JaswfLn estate was restored, as an act of 
grace, to the great-grandson of tlie RflJA who re¬ 
belled. And some yeaas later, before I left the Punjab, 
I was instrumental in obtaining permission for the 
grandson, who was only a lad of twenty when he 
went' out,’ to return to bis old home. 

John Lawrence found his views justified. The 
people wore contented and did not rise. What had 
been a sore grievance to the H&jds was a blessing to 
them. The hand of the Sikh was very heavy on the 
propei'ty and lives of men, Geoige Foistcr writing 

i. Jownwif/him to .BujiJoihI through the mrthem part oI India, &c. 

London, 1798. 
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of this very part of tiie country about fifty years 
before, thanks Qod that, ‘unhurt by Sicques, tygors 
or thieves, he is safely lodged in Nourpour.’ For 
some years before our rule the people had been 
severely ground down by the local governor, Shoikli 
Itndm-ud-duL But now the lion and the lamb could 
drink at the same fountain. The lamb had no fear; 
the people were contented. In March 1846 tho country 
had been annexed; before the harvest was ripe thu 
greater part of it was summarily assessed to land- 
revenue. A large reduction was made on tho invonue 
levied by the Sikhs, and the demand was fixed for 
three years. Unauthorised cesses, benevolences, and 
perquisites were swept away. A light money assess¬ 
ment was substituted for payments in grain. These 
measures were eminently successful, although the 
summary settlement was found in some villages to 
have been pitched too high and remissions had to bo 
granted. It was in the J&landhar District that Law¬ 
rence gave George Christiui the instructions to assess 
low, which I have already quoted. In the Kingra 
District, Goorge Barnes, who made the regtilar settle¬ 
ment three years afterwards, estimated that the sum¬ 
mary settlement had ‘added from fifteen to twenty 
per cent to each man’s income.’ 

Jn the virgin soil of the Trans-Sutlej States, John 
Lawrence, with his Assistants, Oust and Scott and 
Barnes and Lake, was able to sow good seed broad¬ 
cast. It was a new country; he bad a ftee hand, and 
could mould the administration very much as he 
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pleased. ‘ I want to put my stamp on it/ he wrote, 

‘ that in after-times people may look back and recall 
my IWj with satisfaction. No portion of our Empire 
promises better than it does.* The system of civil 
administration introduced was of the simplest kind. 
A few Rules of Proccdui-e were drawm up for the 
guidance of the Civil Ofticem. Tlio law aclrainistcred 
was the lex lod, when not repugnant to principles of 
natural justice or to equity or good policy. In cases 
not specially provided for, the Regulations in foitsc 
in the Company’s territories were to prevail, as far 
as circumstances would admit, and in doubtful cases 
instructions were to bo asked for. Religious liberty 
was proclaimed. Musflulmdn, Hindu, Sikb, and Chris¬ 
tian were alike protected. All were free to observe 
their own religious and social customs, but none wem 
permitted to injure or meddle with their neighbours 
in tho observance of theirs. Once mom the call to 
public pi’ayer, which tlie Sikhs had silenced, awoke 
the dawn from the minarets of the mosque. But in 
vain was tho veil of leligious sanction thrown over 
Climes like sati and child-murder. These wore put 
down with a strong and stem hand. 

Tlie Bedia*, the priestly class among the Sikhs, 

* Tlie Bodis ATO doftceiKlanta of Lnluhmi Biis, tho »pconU wvn of 
Ouru K»n«k, tho fomwlor of tho Sikli religion. In tho araiM 
(Book, Bible) tho killing of daughtoro ia atrictly forbiddun. *A. tniu 
Sikh may have no intorcoum ■with those who kill their daughtorn,* 
—Trumpp’* ^Idi-OmafA, pp. cxv and «cvi. Also Cunningham's 
SOcti*, p. 363 : ‘ With the aJayors of daughters wlioovor has inter- 
course, him do I curse.' ‘Whoever tokos food from tho slayers of 
daughters slioll die ututbsolved.' 

D 
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were most addicted to the crime of female infanticide, 
notwithstanding the fact that it is sternly forbidden in 
their saci*ed books. Ent it was prevalent also among 
Ritjpnts and other Hindu castes, and even among 
some classes of Muhammadans. But, whatever the 
predisposing cause—^whether it was religious, whether 
it was founded on peculiar tenets and conuidoration.s 
of costo, whether it was avai-ice, or whether it was 
pride of birtli—w'hatever it was, tlio crime hod to bo 
stamped out Proclamations were issued that it would 
bo treated and punished as raurdci*; the chief men of 
tribes were called on to suppress it; an annual census 
of the mhabitonts, male and female, of all villages and 
tribes known to be addicted to it, was prescribed; and 
honorary rewai'ds were promised to those who should 
distinguish themselves in the crusade against the in¬ 
human practice. 

The years spent in the J^andhar Doab were tlie 
happiest in Lawrence’s ofticial life. His domestic 
circle was not broken up by the separations incident 
to Indian service. His work was thoroughly con¬ 
genial to him, and he was his own ma.stcr. IkKdim 
has chosen the sword and pen incident of tins period 
as the subject for a statue ^ The artist represents 
John Lawrence as offering to tho people the choice 
between enforced submission and willing obedience: 


' This status vras presented by Sir Edgar Boukm to tho Munici¬ 
pality of Lahore, aud lias been erected on a eommandiug site. It 
WAS unveiled by the presenb writer'in the Jubilee year of Her 
Majesty's reign, on 30th March, 18S7. 
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‘ By which will ye be governed—the pen or the sword 1 * 
The pen prevailed; but none the less w'as the sword 
ever in reserve, though sheathed. In their first Punjab 
Report the Board of Administration were able to say 
that ^e TranS’Sutlej States were the most prosperous, 
the most easily managed, and the most profitable of 
the territories under their control 

From these scenes of pe^eful and philanthropic 
labour Lawrence was called away to take port in the 
administration of the territones whioh the Second 
Punjab War laid at our feet. The events are mattci>« 
of general history. Lord Balhonsie succeeded Lord 
Hardlnge on 12th January, 1848. The Empire was in 
profound peace. But the new Govemor>General had 
only been four months in power when Vans Agnew 
and Anderson, deserted by their Sikh escort, were 
murdered at MtllUn and the Khtisa army began once 
more to raise its head. Herbert Edwardes, with no 
I'esoorces but bis courage, his soldiership, and a few 
raw levies, defeated the local governor Mfilr^ij and 
cooped him up in the fort of Mdltin. But the summer 
heat was on, and the English forces could not move. 
In an Indian crisis delay is fatal Disaffection gmns 
bead, the wavering fall away, and friends hesitate to 
declare themselves. Before the British troops wei'o 
able to take the field in the autumn, the whole Sikh 
nation was up in arms and had combined with their 
hereditary enemies, the Afgb&ns, in an alliance for 
our destruction. The Punjab bad to be reconquered: 
the Sikh army passed under the yoke, and all that 
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romained of the Sikh Kingdom from tlie previous 
war passed under the sceptro of fcho Queen of 
England (1849)* 

For the administration of this new country, together 
with the territory previously acquired on hotli sides 
of the Sutlej, Dnlhnusio appointed a Ikuird of Thn‘e 
the prosident, Sir Henry Lawrenco, and two inemhiTs, 
Jolm I>awrcnco and Cliaidcs Mansel, the latU^r 
whom was aucccc<led by IlolKii't AfontgouuTy. It 
woa on this Board tlmt Sir Clmrlea Napier jK-niieil 
his savage epigram—‘ Boai'ds indeed rarely liavn any 
talent, and that of the Punjab offers no cxC4‘plion to 
the rule.' But the world has pi-onounced nncithcr 
vei-dict on the laboura of these eminent men. From 
the first, the Board was intended to he a tempomry 
arrangement, whereby Lord Dalhouaie could comhine 
the heai-t and rare gifts of Henry Lawrence with the 
clear head and strong hand of John in reducing Uio 
new province to order. It is not my part to <lrnw 
any comparison between the two heroic brotluu*K— 
* both illustrious,’ as Edwin Arnold says, * in a House 
which, like the Fabian, has a prcsciiption to servo and 
save the State.* Their story is well known. John 
admitted his brother to be a keener and higher in¬ 
tellect than himself and to have a greater ‘ grip * on 
men, Henry admitted that, in a school of able men 
such as are seldom to be seen anywhere, his chief help 
was in his brother John, without whom he would 
have had difficulty in carrying on. But they were 
trained in different schools and their policies were 
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irreconcilable. When, therefore, the work of pacifica¬ 
tion was done, and the work of organisation had ^ to 
begin, it is not sorprising that Lord Dalhousie se¬ 
lected John, whose general views were in accordance 
with his own. Henry, the friend of every one who 
was * down," the loved, the generous, who * got a little 
more for every one,’ who ‘ fought every losing battle 
fur the old Chiefs and Jiighlrdars, with entire dis¬ 
regard to his own intoi*6stV loft the Punjab, amid 
an outburst of universal lamentation, to write his 
name imperishably on another page of Indian history. 
Henceforward John Lawrence ruled supreme in tho 
Punjab as Chief Commissioner, doing his duty witli 
tho same simplicity as of old, the same devotion and 
singleness of purpose, all unconscious of the fiery 
ordeal by which his work was soon to be tried. 

* Rjiikco, Tfoia «i ih» Rtaii in th« yortK’WttUm Pmineea India, 
p. 33 - 




CHAPTER IV 


A Non-Rbqulation Proyinck 

The First Sikh War added a little over i5tOOO 
square miles of territory to the British dominions. 
The Second Sikh Wai* added a Kingdom neai-ly five 
times as large; it advanced the boundaries of our 
Empire to the mountain-ranges, where they remained 
for more than thirty years, till we crossed the Passes 
in search of a 'scientific frontier’; and it profoundly 
altered our relations to the politics of K6bul, Central 
Asia, and Russia. 

The country is classic ground, the furthest theatre 
of the conquests of Alexander the Great. Almost on 
the same field where, nearly twenty-two centuries ago, 
be defeated Poms, we fought the indecisive battle of 
Chilianwiila. Lahore, its capital, is tho Labokla of 
Ptolemy, on the RAvi (Ir&vati, ‘ abounding in water,' 
Hydraotes), near where Alexander crossed. Next 
perhaps to Delhi, its history is interwoven with the 
rise and fall of dynasties in Upper India. It was the 
capital of a Muhammadan Kingdom long before the 
Mughal Empire was established. ‘Lahore of great 
Mogul’ is among the ‘earth’s kingdoms and their 
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glory ’ disclosed to Adam by Michael the Archangel 
from the hill of Paradise. The reign of Akbar' was 
the time of its greatest splendour. It was famous for 
the curious studs and silk brocades issued from the 
imperial manufactories. There were more than a 
thousand workshops for shawl-weaving. Sea-going 
ships wore made here and transpoited to the coast. 
In Akbar’s time it was also a place of gi'cat literary 
activity. At Lahore the Emperor collected at his 
court poote, divines, and historians. Hero weio 
held some of those famous discussions from which 
Akbar sought to sublimate an eclectic religion, or 
perhaps only to cover his lapse from Muhammadan 
orthodoxy. The ruins of cr-umbling mosques and 
tombs and ancient gatewa3'^s soatter-ed for miles round 
the present city witness to its former extent and mag¬ 
nificence. Remarkable now for its well-paved and 
well-drained streets, Lahore, in the Sikh days, was 
rrotorious as the * filthiest capital in India. It is still 
one of the most striking Oriental cities in India, moro 
interesting, perhaps, than even Peshdwar. 

Our quarrel was with the Sikhs, not with the 
people of the Punjab. Although the Punjab is the 
homo of the Sikh nation, only a fraction of the popu¬ 
lation—^less than one-twelfth—is Sikh. Judged by 
population, the Punjab is a Muhammadan province. 
More than half the population is Muhammadan. But 
it must be borne in mind that the Sikh is a Hindu, 

* See Gladwin’s Ayeen Aktiery, vol. i. pp. 13, 63, 105, and 950, and 
Tol. ii. p. 119. 
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and his religion is only a phase of Hinduism. The 
Jfits furnish most of the converts, and it is no un¬ 
common thing to find in the same family one brother 
a Hindu and another a Sikh. The Muhammadans 
too partake largely of Hindu blood, their ancestors 
having been convci'ted to IsUm, forcibly or othoi-wise. 
The true homo of the Sikh is the Mfinjha, or ‘ middle- 
land,’ the central portion of the plain between tho 
Beas and the Rfivi, of which tho capital is Amritsar. 
This small tract of country contains a third of tho 
Sikh population, the rest, known as the MfilwA Sikhs, 
being distributed for the most part over tho Districts 
south of the Sutlej. 

It was with the Sikh army and the Sikhs that we 
came into collision in 1848. The movement was a solid 
and national one on their part. From tho MAnjha tho 
people flocked in thousands to tho standard raised by 
Sai-dfir Chhatar Singh. Many of the leaders wore 
nobles who bad signed a treaty with us only 
eighteen months before. The Commaiider-in-Chief of 
the mbel army had been a member of the Council of 
Regency. But over moat of the Punjab the Govern¬ 
ment which we were to destroy was a military 
despotism, established by tho sword and maintained 
by the sword, hardly softened by the short British 
Protectorate. In Ranjit Singh’s lifetime, tho master¬ 
fulness of his genius, the prestige of conquest, the 
sentiment of young national life, edged off the rough¬ 
ness of the government. But with Ranjlt Singh the 
false glory departed. Indeed it is a marvel how the 
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country could have endured so long the burden of 
taxation we removed. In addition to the land-tax, 
the Sikh government imposed duties upon no fewer 
than forty-eight classes of articles of trade and com- 
merco-many, indeed most of them, the produce of 
domestic industry. For these we substituted four 
now taxes—on salt, on drugs and spirits, stamps, and 
ferry-tolls—which brought in the same revenue, while 
they freed the produce of the aoU. which had alroatly 
paid land-tax, cut away a network of customs lines 
which throttled the commerce of the country, and 
delivered the people from unlimited extortion. * Our 
true policy,* John Lawrence wrote, ‘is to give up 
every restriction that we can possibly do without and 
retmn the land-tax. By this means we conciliate 
the masses, and especially the industrial classes. 
Customs levies are harassing in all countries; in this 
country they ai*c intolerable (iS^p)- 

Once more John Lawrence had virgin soil to cul¬ 
tivate. * I should like to fix my own impress on the 
administration; he wrote; ‘ I desire earnestly to shew 
what a man brad and educated as a civilian can do in 

a new country.* He bad a fine staff of Officers—picked 

men like Montgomery, Macleod, Edward Thornton, 
Cust, Banies. and others—the flower of the civil service 
of the North-Western Provinces. And there was the 
splendid school trained by hia brother Henry. These 
men made the Punjab administration famous. AU of 
them were young. Edwardes was little more than 
thii-ty, with the laurels of Multfta fresh upon him. 
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John Lawrence himself was only forty-two when he 
was made Chief Commissioner. Lord Dalhousio, who 
inspired and controlled them, the youngest Governor- 
General ever appointed to India, was only 37 in 1849. 
Many of them too were brave and tried soldiei's, bear¬ 
ing the honourable scars of battle. Edwardos carried 
a bullet-wound, end Reynell Taylor throe sabro-cuts, 
from the field of Mudki. Nicholson, when a inei’u 
striplbg, had distinguished himself by prodigies of 
valour at Ghazni before he obeyed the ordcra to sur¬ 
render and yield himself to what seemed at the time 
a hopeless captivity. He had been through Chilion- 
wAIa and Gujrit and in Gilbert’s pursuit, and was 
only thirty-four when he met the soldier’s death in 
the assault of Delhi. 

Fearing no responsibility and shii-lcing no labour, 
there was perhaps a tendency in the young men to 
act too much on their own initiative, or, as Loitl 
Dalhousie put it/to consider themselves as Governor- 
General at least.’ Edwardes had already drawn Dal- 
housie’s fire upon himself;—' I will not stand it in 
(quieter times for half an hour, and will come down 
unmistakably upon any one of them who may “ try it 
on,” from M<yor Edwardes, C.B., down to the latest- 
enlisted General-Ensign-Plenipotentiary on the estab¬ 
lishment.’ Perhaps the kingly vision of Dalhousie 
was a little distorted by his imperiousness. But this 
fertility of initiative, this disregard of formalities, this 
readiness to accept responsibility without usurping it, 
stood us well in the after-days of trial. 
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It was the fashion at one time to sneer at the 
Punjab school and their rough-and-ready methods, as 
if what was done quickly and done with least tech¬ 
nicality of form must necessarily be badly done. No 
use, it was said, to gallop out twenty miles to decide 
a case if you give a wrong decision at the end. As 
if it were any better to give a wrong decision in court 
from an arm-chair I But in fact the cases were simple 
and dependent on local custom, and they were in¬ 
vestigated in the face of ci'owds who knew tho facts 
and under conditions far more favourable to tho dis¬ 
covery of truth than the oaths of the court and the 
cross-examination of the barrister. The accessibility 
of the Officers and the personal influence they gained 
did more for the pacification of the countiy than 
regiments of soldiers. In time the Non-Regulation 
system came to be synonymous with all that is best 
for the government of a newly-conquered country. 
After the Mutiny of 1857, when the whole fabric of 
administration in Upper India had to be reconstructed, 
Lord Canning drew some of his best men fi*om tho 
Punjab, and when remonstrated with, only answered 
that he must take more. 

The Non-Bcgulation system means, as I have already 
explained, that the administration should bo con¬ 
ducted according to the principles and spirit of the 
Regulations, but not fettered by the letter, and that 
justice, equity, and good conscience should speak 
when the law is silent. The principle underlying it 
is the kernel of despotism. It assumes that in con- 
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quei'ed countries the Executive Government is inde¬ 
pendent of the LegUlatiu*e, and can make laws and 
rules for itself as the Queen does in a crown colony. 
This assumption continued to be acted upon till tho 
passing of the India Councils Act in i86i, since which 
time it has been hold that tho Goverament possoascs 
no other legislative powers in Non-Regulation pro¬ 
vinces than in other parts of the country. From this 
point of viow, tho distinction between Regulation 
provinces and Non-Regulation provinces has bucomi^ 
a matter of history. 

Dolhousie proclaimod that over those who should 
live as obedient and peaceful subjects tho British 
Government would rule with mildness and benevo¬ 
lence. He declared it to be his wish to uphold Native 
institutions and practices as far as they are consistent 
with the distribution of justice to all classes. He did 
not desire to introduce our voluminous laws into this 
new province. But he was persuaded there were few 
parts of the country which would not bo benefited 
by the gradual introduction of the British system of 
administration at the earliest possible period. Three 
principles characterised the Non-Regulation system 
adopted by John Lawrence. Fivst, the country was 
mapped out into Districts, so small in respect of area, 
population, and revenue, that it was possible for the 
Civil Officers to gain a complete knowledge of them 
and to become personally acquainted with all the 
men of mark and influence. Secondly, every civil 
functionary, from the highest to the lowest, in duo 
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order of subordination, was vested with judicial, fiscal, 
and magisterial powers, so as to secure concentration 
of authority and undivided responsibility. Thii'dli/t 
the laws procedure inti'oduced were of the sim¬ 
plest kind, and were based as far as might bo on 
Native customs and institutions. 

John Lawrence impressed his own individuality on 
all his OflSoei'S—bis vigour, promptitude, and deter¬ 
mination to do the work before him with singleness 
of purpose. Responsibility was undivided, and the 
delegation of powei* went down in an unbroken chain 
of subordination, so that the influence of the ccntiid 
authority was directly felt by every Officer and to the 
extremities of the province. The Chief Commissioner 
knew bis men. For honest mistakes there was tolera¬ 
tion; for idleness or the incompetence of ignoi*anco 
there was none. Eveiy man was requii^ed to know 
his work and to do it, and to see that the men under 
him knew and did it too. 

It was to John Lawrence, Edwoides has told us, 
that we owe the key-stone of the Non-Regulation aixfii 
—the union ofjndicial,revenue, and magisterial powers 
in all Officois in their various degrees. He had a 
Jreat objection to the civil and revenue work being 
separated, and considered it luinous to the tenui*cs of 
the country. The aivangement he made was admirably 
adapted to the actual needs of the Punjab at that 
time. Under the Sikh rule the people had never been 
accustomed to separation of functions. All powers 
centred in the Kdiddr. For us to have introduced a 
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multiplicity of authorities would only have perplexed 
them. As matters were arranged, they knew exactly 
to whom to carry their complaints, and from whom to 
receive orders. The means of redressing their wrongs 
was brought to their door. 

The system gave the Civil Officers a hold on their 
Districts they could not otlierwiso have got. Tho 
District Officer, or Deputy-Commissioner as ho was 
called, and bis Assistants were expected to bo ovory- 
where, to know everything affecting tho welfare of 
their chaige, to be accessible to the people at all times 
and in all places, and to be able to check tho reports 
of Native officials by personal knowledge. I served 
my apprenticeship as a Civil Officer in tho Punjab in 
those days. Looking back at them after an interval 
of five-and-thirty years, I seem still to have a sort of 
feeling of ubiquity. A good stable was an essential 
equipment If in the remotest comer of tho Disti-ict 
there occurred a cow-riot or an affray or a murder or 
a big burglary, tho Deputy-Commissioner or an As¬ 
sistant had to be on the spot If cholera broke out 
every village affected had to be visited. No remission 
of revenue was ever granted without a personal in¬ 
spection of the land and the crops. Nothing thift. 
affected the welfare of the District or the contentment 
of the people was too insignificant for personal atten¬ 
tion. It was an unwritten law that the Civil Officers 
should see things with their own eyes, do things witli 
their own hands, and enquire into things for them¬ 
selves. Thus they came to know the people, the people 
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learned to know them, and a grip was got on the 
country which the Mutiny of 1857 did not loosen. 

Perhaps the most striking feature of the Funjah 
administration was the simplicity of its laws and its 
legal machinery. Under the Sikh rule there was nu 
written law. Disputes were for the most part settled 
by ai'biti'atoi's in accordance with tribal custom or tlie 
usage of trade. ‘ The unwritten penal code contained 
but two penalties—fine and mutilation. There was 
scarcely any ci’ime, from larceny up to muider, for 
which impunity might not be purchased by the pay¬ 
ment of a fine^* Cattle-lifters wer e liable to be ham¬ 
strung, robbers had their hands cut off, and offences 
like adultery and seduction were punished by slitting 
the nosa When I began my service in the Punjab 
there were many of these mutilated wictches wander¬ 
ing about and subsisting on the gifts of the charitable. 

The patriarchal administration of John Lawreuce- 
has soinotimos been spoken of as government without 
law. But this was not the case. He held that 
rules and regulations were as necessary for the gocHl 
management of a newly-conquered country as in our 
older provinces. No doubt everything depended on 
a vigorous executive, and some of the best executive 
Officers were more conspicuous for zeal and energy 
and devotion to duty than for legal knowledge aurl 
training. But it was no fault of bis if there was 
uncertainty as to the law. The Chief Commissionei* 
required the executive to be guided by law and rule, 

* First PMH/eeb Repvii, pur. 39. 
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when law and rule could bo ascertained. Even in the 
time of the Mutiny, when, if ever, there might have 
been excuse for neglect, the Chief Commissioner ivas 
never tolerant of arbitrary conduct, though many 
high-handed things had of necessity to be done for the 
preservation of tho State. ‘ So for, indeed,* says Sir 
James Stephen \ * was it from being true tliat tlic groat 
authority of Lord Lawrence could bo quotwl in favour 
of personal government os against government by law, 
that it would be much more like the tnitli to say that 
Lord Lawi'cnce’s administration of tho Punjab af¬ 
forded the cleoj-est proof that could bo given, not 
only of the necessity of having laws to govern by, 
but of the superiority of simple and scientific laws 
over cumbrous ones.* After annexation, tho adminis¬ 
tration was goided in civil matteia by tho simple 
Rules which had been adopted in the Sutlej Territories, 
and in criminal matters by tho principles of the 
Regulations as stated in the oixlinary text-books, a 
large discretion being left to Ma^strates to frame 
their proceedings so as to suit the cii'cumstancos of 
the country. The people were unused to technicalities 
and l^al refinements, and could not have undcratood 
them. Great importance was attached to local and 
social customs so far as they did not conflict with 
morality or public policy. The Punjab contains a 
great diversity of tribes and races, with corresponding 
diversity of customs, which are not covered by tho 
Hindu and Muhammadan law of the text-books. In 
* Speech in L^iisl&tiTe Council, 37th June, 1871. 
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the province generally, and especially among the 
Muhammadan tribes of the frontier, these customs 
have often a sanction more powerful th an law, and 
the breach of them can be atoned for only by blood. 

John Lawrence recognised at once the impossibility 
of d<>A.ling with divers races by a uniform law im¬ 
ported by a foreign government, and the difficulty of 
deciding * as to what rule will be observed, what 
rights upheld, what laws introduced, under what con¬ 
ditions and to what extent each law will be super¬ 
seded by custom*.' Ho therefore caused a com¬ 
pendious abstract of legal principles to be prepared 
with special reference to the known peculiarities of the 
country and people. This abstract was practically ac¬ 
cepted as the Civil Code of the Punjab, and so suitable 
was it found to the circumstances of a new country, 
that it was afterwards introduced by the Goveimment 
of India into Oudh and other Non-Regulation pro¬ 
vinces as the basis of the judicial administiation. 
To Sir Robert Montgomery and Sir Richard Temple 
belongs the honour of compiling this remai’kablo 
work. It ‘ does not pretend even to an attempt at 
the codification of Civil Law,’ but it is an ad¬ 
mirable Code nevertheless. While it recognises local 
and tribal usages, its general principles are drawn 
from the R^;ulations, the Hindu and Muhammadan 
law, English law, and various other sources. Even the 

* AlMtrMt PrinoiplM of Law circulated for the guidance of Offl- 
corc employed in the administration of Civil Justice in the Punjab. 
Preface, p. vi. 
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Code Napoleon is made to do service. It provided 
that custom is to prevail over the ordinary Hindu 
and Muhammadan law in the decision of such matters 
as inheritence, property of women, maniage, divorce, 
adoption, and the like, which intimately affect the 
dearest interests of the people. At the same time it 
introduced some enlightened provisions, which an¬ 
ticipated by years the course of general legislation. 
Among these may bo mentioned the recognition of 
the re-marriage of Hindu widows, limited liability 
in partnership, and the abolition of usury laws. 
Its Rules of Procedure were simple, free from techni¬ 
calities, and eo framed that, by bringing the parties 
face to face, by ensuring that they understood their 
own interests, by endeavouring to effect compromises 
and so on, all means of amicable settlement were 
exhausted before the parties became involved in the 
toils of litigation. 

This simple Code has long been superseded by the 
progress of the country. But it was admirably suited 
to the time when it was framed. It prevented the 
province from being bound in the fetters of intricate 
Muhammadan and Hindu law and overshadowed by 
the cloud of commentaries. It was a bulwark against 
the flood of English law which otherwise would in¬ 
evitably have followed the establishment of British 
courts. On the one hand it saved social and tribal 
customs from being needlessly swept away; on the 
other band it admitted of their growth and improve¬ 
ment. And not the least of the benefits which it con- 
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ferred on the Punjab—it compelled the Legislature to 
provide in its future laws for local and provincial 
usage. It is now the established law of the Punjab 
that mercantile usages and local customs affecting the 
family life of the people and the disposition of their 
property shall bo valid and shall bo recognised by the 
courts of law, unless they be contrary to justice, 
equity, or good conscience. Among the legacies that 
John Lawrence left to the province he so vigorously 
governed, this is perhaps one of the most beneficent. 

It is not my purpose to recount the measures 
adopted for the pacification of the Punjab, the or¬ 
ganisation of its government, and the development of 
its resources. How the country was disarmed, how 
the frontier was defended, how violent crime was 
put down, how the coinage was reformed—these and 
many other things of interest are set forth in the 
First Punjab Administration Report with an ability 
and a literary skill that make it the moat readable of 
Blue Books. In a review which did insufficient justice 
to the magnificent works of material improvement, 
the civil and military buildings, the bridges, the 
network of roads, the plantations, the wells, canals, 
and works of irrigation, which had been executed 
under the direction of Colonel Robert Napier, after¬ 
wards Lord Napier of Magdala, who was then John 
l^awrence’s Chief Engineer, the Court of Directors' 
wrote:— 

* In the abort period which has elapsed since the Puiysb 
* PoUUcal Letter, a6th October (ITo. 4a), 1853. 
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became a part of the British aominions, results have been 
achieved such as could scarcely have been hoped for as the 
reward of many years of well-directed exei-tions. The foi^ 
midable army which it had required so many battles to 
subdue has been quietly disbanded, and the turbulent soldiery 
have settled to industrious pursuit*. Peace and security 
reign throughout the country, and the amount of crime is as 
small as in our Iwst administered ten-itorios. Justice has 
been made accessible, without costly formalities, to tlic wholo 
population. Industry and commerce have been set fiNie. 
A great mass of oppressive and burthensomo taxation has 
been abolished, hfoney rente have been substituted for pay¬ 
ments in kind, and a settlement of the land revenue has been 
completed in nearly the whole country, at a considerable 
reduction on the former amount. In the settlement the best 
lights of recent experience have been tuimed to the utmost 
account, end the various errors committed iu a more imper¬ 
fect state of our knowledge of Indio have been carefully 
avoided. ... It is a source of just pride to us that our 
services, civil and military, should have afforded men capable, 
iu so short a time, of carrying into full effect such a series 
of enlightened and benehcent measures.' 

This catalogue of results in general terms must 
suffice. What was the secret of such success 1 It lay 
not entirely in the fact that Dalhousie’s kingly hand 
directed and controlled the administration. Nor in 
the fact that the Chief Commissioner and his Officers 
bad the experience of our older provinces to guide 
them. Nor yet in the fact that they were picked 
men, all in the prime of life or the bloom and 
promise of early manhood. All that was true and 
counted for much, but it was not everything. The 
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secret lay rather in the spirit which moved them; 
and that spirit was inspired hy John Lawi'ence 
and his brother. There was a unique truthfulness, 
simplicity, and singleness of purpose about them. 
Each strove to do his duty, neither courting favour 
nor fearing blame. They loved the people; they 
lived among the people and for the people. They 
were accessible at all times and places and wore never 
above any kind of work. They had a I’espect for 
Native ways and institutions, and did not consider a 
thing bad because it was not English. They put them¬ 
selves in the people’s place and made the interests and 
the cares of the people their own, striving to identify 
them with the government, and create as it were a 
family feeling. Look at the Hoshifirpur Proclamation 

_‘ ^hat is your injury I consider mine; what is gmn 

to you I consider my gain; return to me, as children 
who have committed a fault return to their fathers, 
and their faults will be forgiven them.* This touch of 
nature did much to break down the barriers of colour 
and creed and national animosity. Every measure 
introduced was beneficent in conception and bene¬ 
ficent in its direct effect upon the masses of the 
people. This was the firm foundation on which the 
Punjab administration was built* and which enabled 
it to weather the flood and the stoim that were so 
soon and so fiercely to beat upon it. If I have not 
made this one thing clear, my stoiy has been spoiled 
in the telling. 

Eight years passed away in this beneficent work. 
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The province wns peaceful and prosperous. Commerce 
grow apace with the removal of the taxes and customs 
barriers- Rapid extension of cultivation followed the 
reduction and fixity of the land-tax and the security 
given to life and property by the disarmament of the 
country. A net-work of roads, connecting the towns 
and villages, gave access to markets and relieved the 
glut and congestion that came with the first years of 
peace. Prices, which at first had greatly fallen, were 
beginning to rise, while golden harvests brought 
wealth to the tillers of the soil Wages wore good, 
and work was plentiful on the canals, roads and public 
buildings. The Frontier Force and the Military Police 
gave stining employment to men of martial habits. 
Such peace and prosperity had never been known in 
the province within the memory of living men. All 
the eflbrts of the Government had been designed to 
improve the condition of the people; and they were 
contented. Even the Sikh laid aside his national 
ambitions and quietly accepted the new state of 
things. 

The Chief Commissioner bad now laboured for 
fourteen years as few men labour, without a day's 
relaxation, except a short visit to Calcutta, there to 
take farewell of his master and fnend, Lord Lalhousie, 
and to be told of the well-earned honour of knight¬ 
hood proposed for him. Incessant work had told on 
his health. Seveire fever had more than once put his 
life in danger. He did not think he had more than 
three or four yearn of good honest work left in him, 
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and was beriming to look to the day when he could 
return to England and devote himself to the interests 
of his family. He had been compelled in the summer 
months to seek a refuge from the fierce heat, at Murree 
in the Hirnfilaya mountains. Hero ho could do more 
work in one day than in three at Lahore. In the 
Spring of 1857 he had left Lahore for this mountain 
retreat and had reached Biwol Pindi, at the foot of 
the Hills, when his journey was aiTCstcd by the 
terrible news of the military revolt at Meerut, and that 
Delhi, the ancestral seat of the Mughals, was in tho 
hands of the unpumued mutineer. 


CHAPTER V 


The Mutiny 

There had no doubt been warnings of the coining 
danger; but the issue broke on all India like a 
thunderbolt from a clear sky. The dangerous state of 
the Bengal army had long been known. The way- 
wai-d genius of Sir Charles Napier had foreseen what 
was coming more clearly perhaps than any one else. 
But the rancour of his frustrated ambition lessened 
the weight of his warnings. Lord EUenborough had 
foreshadowings of a possible mutiny. Pi-ophotic 
passages might be quoted from many writers. The 
sagacity of Sir Henry Lawrence had enabled him even 
to name Delhi and Meerut as the possible theatre of 
catastrophe. Whether the writers expected the early 
realisation of their forebodings may be doubted; at 
aU events no action was taken to anticipate such 
a catastrophe, although the solidarity of the great 
Br&hman brotherhood was being gradually broken up 
by the enlistment of irregular troops. 

For some months before the outbreak a vague 
feeling prevailed that something was wrong. Mischief 
was in the air. Mysterious cakes passed through the 
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villages from hand to hand. A proclamation purport¬ 
ing to be from the Shih of Persia, written on a sci-ap 
of dirty paper and rudely illustrated with a naked 
sword and shield, announcing the approach of a 
Persian army to exterminate the English, was posted 
on the Great Mosque at Delhi. Intrigues between the 
King of Delhi and foreign powers were reported. The 
minds of the Sepoys were troubled. Family remit¬ 
tances began to fall off and the price of gold coins 
went up rapidly. Then came the story of the gicased 
cartridges, the insubordination and mutinies at Ber- 
hampur, Barrackpur, and Lucknow, the disbandment 
of the regiments, the executions, the nightly fires at 
Lucknow, Meerut, and Amb&la and other miUtary 
stations, breaking out no one could discover how. 
There was a general feeling of insecurity. Something 
assuredly was coming. 

But it is no reflection on the wisest to say that no 
one imagined that the whole army would turn as they 
did on their masters and strike for the restoration of a 
Muhammadan Empire. Lord Canning and hU advisers 
certainly did not. The Commander in Chief certainly 
<Ld not. On the ist of May, the miUtary authorities 
at Ambila were writing that there was no sign of 
insubordination and no reason to accuse the Sepoys 
of causing the nightly fires. Nor were the Punjab 
authorities more prescient. Neither Lawrence nor 
Edwardes, when negotiating the treaty with the Amir 
of K&bul three months before, foresaw the outbreak. 
When the crisis came on, nearly one-fourth of the 
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Punjab Frontier Force was on furlough and had 
to be suddenly recalled. John Lawrence himself had 
at one time proposed to spend the summer in Kash¬ 
mir, and on the 4th of May, only one short week 
before the rising, he had written to Loid Canning 
from Si^ilkot a re-assuring letter as to the feeling of 
the Sepoys there. A universal sense of uneasiness 
prevailed but no one was able to interpret the signs. 
A royal dignity hedged the English round; the white 
face carried an unassailable pi'estigo ; and when the 
occurrences at Meerut and Delhi were first announced 
it would bo difficult to say which feeling for a time 
was the stronger in the English mind—a paralysis of 
bewilderment at the audacity of the rising, or horror 
and fury at the atrocities by which it was attended. 

The causes of this stupendous catasti'ophe have 
baffled investigation. Sir John Lawrence foimed a 
decided opinion that its origin lay in the army itself, 
and that its proximate cause was the cartridge affair 
and nothing else. * As a body,* says the Chief Com¬ 
missioner \ *the Nativj army did really believe that 
the universal introduction of cartridges destructive to 
their caste was only a matter of time. They heard 
(and believed as they heard) that the measure had 
been resolved on, and that some Sepoys had been 
punished even by death for refusing to use the ob¬ 
jectionable cartridges. They thought, therefore, that 
their only chance of escape was to band together, to 

' Letter on the trial of tho King of DoUii, Political, No. 50, daio4l 
April ap, 1858. 
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refuse the cartridges, and to resist if force should be 
attempted by the Government; and the 
fires at the different stations were intended by the 
Sepoys as a warning to their Officers and to their 
Govei-nment of the feeUngs which had taken posses- 
aion of the Native army. Such truly was the ori^ 
of the mutiny.’ This is the one fact that, m Sir John 
Uwrenco’s opinion, stands dearly out; the intrigues 
and false stories that were rife within and without 
the army would not have drawn the aimy from its 
allegiance, had it not been already penetrated by the 
unfortunate heUef about the cartiidges; 
such an ill-feeling have eo speedily arisen, had the 
army not been for years in an unsound state. There 
was no proof of a general conspiracy for the over¬ 
throw of the English rule; there was no evidence, 
even in the records of the palace at Delhi which were 
ransacked, that, until he was in the hands of the 
mutineers, the King had seriously dreamed of the 
restoration of his power. 

But this view does not account for the phenomena. 
It may bo admitted that, even perhaps in Oudh, the 
evidence is insufficient to connect the revolt with 
popular discontent. But in some places—at Muzaffar- 
nagar. Sabiranpur. Farukh&bid. and elaewbei-o-after 
the success of the mUitary outbreak at Meerut and 
Belhi, the populace rose before the Sepoys. The 
leaders, in their Proclamations, dwelt much on alleged 
had faith, earth-hunger, and interference with the 
Native religions, mting the cartridges as only the last 
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in a series of acts which strained allegiance to the 
breaking. ' The English/ they said, * are people who 
overthrow all religions.’ In the army, it is true, 
the fear of religious defilement was universal, and the 
army knew its power. It held all the treasuries and 
most of the fortresses; and the European force was 
weak and dangerously reduced. But the fear had 
fallen also on the villages and the country people, and 
it was all the more potent and infectious from its 
vagueness. Panic spreads liko wildfire among ignorant 
and superstitious people. On this infiammable ma¬ 
terial the too true story of the cartridges fell as a 
spark on dry tinder. The revolts at Meerut and Delhi 
were unchecked and unpunished. As one successful 
dmeute occun-cd after another, the British Govern¬ 
ment seemed paralysed. Its authority was thrown 
off, and the Mutiny of the army assumed in places the 
character of a partial rebellion of the people already 
made uneasy by militaiy revolt, innovation and change. 

No long reflection was needed to see the tremendous 
import of what hod taken place at Delhi. The most 
sanguine could feel no confldence as to bow the country 
would go. At that moment there were in the Punjab 
about 58,000 trained Native soldiers all told. Euin- 
pean troops had been massed in the Punjab, but they 
numbered only 10,500 men. They were broken up 
into two sections at the extreme ends of the province 
—one in the Pesh&war valley, and the other in the 
Simla Hills,—with weak detachments dotted at inter¬ 
vals between, at Firozpur, Jilandhar, Lahore, SUlkot, 
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and EAwal Pindi. Of the Native troops 36.000 be¬ 
longed to the Bengal army, and not a man of them 
TTOfl to be trusted. The othem, numbering over 
ao,ooo, were ii-regular troops and militai-y police 
raised in the Punjab. Everything depended on how 
they would act. Should they make common cause 
with the HindusUni army, our position was hopeless, 
and we were lost. If they stood true, wc might weather 
the storm, we might save the province, we might save 
the Empii-0. What had we to offer them 1 

In this instance wo could not play off tho Muham¬ 
madan against the Hindu. Those fatal cavtiidgcs 
seemed to have been compounded with a Satanic in¬ 
genuity to create a common gi'ound. If tho fat of the 
cow excited the horror of the Brfihman Sepoy, the fat of 
swine was an abomination to the Muhammadan; and 
the Sepoys believed the cartridges to be smeared with 
both. Between the Sikh and tho Muhammadan there 
was ancestral hatred. The Muhammadans had hunted 
the Sikhs like wild beasts, slain their priests with tho 
sword, mzed their holy temple and besprinkled the 
ruins with the blood of the cow. In tho 2enith of 
their power, the Sikhs stabled their horses in tho 
mosques and turned the tombs of Muhammadan saints 
into pigsties. A true Sikh is damned if he place on 
his head anything belonging to a Muhammadan. He 
is required by his Bible to fight a Muhammadan face 
to face whenever he meets him. And yet, only a few 
years before, tho Sikh and the Muhammadan had 
combined in an unnatural alliance and laid aside their 
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national animosities in the common Imtred of the 
English name. Manifestly there was little hope to be 
placed on antipathies of creed. 

But now we were to reap the rich blessing of 
Lawrence's vigorous and beneficent rula Not many 
years had passed since the country tasted to the full 
the bitterness of military tyranny. The memory of it 
was recent; the people were prospoi*ous; there was 
no desire for its return. At the same time many 
looked upon the struggle before us as almost hopeless, 
and therefore displayed no eagerness to support the 
British rule. The people waited upon circumstance, 
and those early moments were precious moments. 
Fortunately Sir John Lawrence and bis officers were 
men of nerve, fearless of responsibility, who knew how 
to take occasion by the band, 

*And if gome droedful dood ehoald riw 
Would gtrijee, and firmlj, end ono stroko.' 

Piomptitude and decision turned the scale. On the 
12th of May the terrible news of the disasters at 
Meerut and Delhi was I'eceived. Before twenty-four 
hours were over, the Native troops at Lahore, who 
were on the watch for the signal from below, were 
disarmed, three thousand well-trained soldiers piling 
their wms, ‘with silent and angry astonishment,’ 
before some four hundred European infan try with 
twelve guns; the fort at Lahore was secured; the 
great magazine at Firozpur, containing upwards of 
seven thousand barrels of gunpowder and immense 
stores of arms, was saved; the fort of Govindgarh, the 
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key of the Mdnjha which Banjit Siagh had made 
almost impregnable, was occupied; the arsenal at 
Phillaur with the siege train was transfeired to the 
guard of Euiopean troops; and every District Officer 
was made alive to the magnitude of the crisis and 
warned to secure his treasure, to deal firmly with tho 
first symptoms of disorder, but to bo (juiot and calm 
and show no sign of alann or excitement. Notliing, 
said Sir John Lawrence, conduces more to overawe* 
the Natives than a quiet, resolute demeanour. And 
BO, all over the province, except for a short time in 
tho Cia-Sutlej States, the work wont on as if nothing 
were wrong. 

No precaution was omitted to pinvent the spread 
of the treasonable infection, A system of passports 
was introduced; guards at the ferries wore doubled, 
with orders to prevent the passage of suspicions 
characters, especially fakirs and mendicants \ letters 
addressed to mutinous regiments were opened; the 
Native Press was put under censorship ; District 
Officers and their Assistants did nightly patrol work, 
and showed themselves more than over in the remote 
parts of their Districts; every Officer had to bo at his 
post, and no leave of absence was granted except for 
certified sickness. Peshiwar ‘ stood in a ring of re¬ 
pressed hostilities.* Here a Council of War assembled, 
of which the moving spirits were Herbert Edwordes, 
John Nicholson, and Sydney Cotton who commanded 
the troops. In communication with Sir John Law¬ 
rence at Rdwal Pindi, measures were at onco planned 
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for the preservation of order. Here was devised, on 
Nicholson’s initiative, tie famous Movable Column of 
picked men, European and Punjabi, to patrol the 
country and swoop down on mutiny at the first signal 
of alarm. It was destined to execute terrible ven¬ 
geance upon revolted Sepoys and in due time to bo 
the last bolt which Sir John Lawrence was to hurl 
against Delhi. 

Self-reliance so calm and resolute, vigour so manly 
and so instantly displayed, showed the vitality of our 
cause and drew to our side the languid current of 
popular support. By the 17th of May it became 
manifest that the rebels would receive no help from 
the people of the Punjab. The bold measures taken 
at Lahore on the morning of the T3th of May by 
Montgomery and Corbett, quieted the Sikhs of the • 
M&njha and secured for us Amritsar on which the 
loyalty of the KhAlsa depended. At Peahfiwar the 
leading men held aloof and watched events. ‘If 
Peshiwar holds firm,’ said a sagacious old Native*, 
‘it is well; otheiwiso—’and he rolled up the skirt 
of his muslin robe significantly between his finger and 
his thumb. When the enlistments at Peahtiwar first 
began, not a hundred men could be found to join our 
cause. On the morning of the aand of May the 
Bengal troops were to be deprived of their arms. 
‘As we rode to the disarming,’ says Sir Herbeii; 
Edwardes*, ‘a very few chiefs and yeomen of the 

‘ 7 %e CriaiM in Oa Puf\fab, p. 33. 

• Hfi, toL ii. p. 133. 
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country attended us; and I remember judging from 
their faces that they came to see which way the 
tide would turn. As we rode back, friends were 
as thick as summer flies; and levies began from 
that moment to come in.* The M^kdin Afridfs 
Wei'S at the time under a ban for the mui'dcr of a 
Police Officer. Not long afterwards, a party of throo 
hundred of them marched into cantonments, armed 
to the teeth, to fight for us, and begged to bo forgiven. 
They formed the nucleus of one of the new Punjab 
regiments. 

It is remarkable that the Muhammadans, especially 
the Border Path&ns, Edwardes’ old men, worn tho fii'st 
to flock to onr standard. They were rigid Mussal- 
mins, ‘ who never missed a prayer, and many of whom 
rode with tho Kordn at their saddle-bow.’ Sikhs 
enlisted, but not in groat numbers. They held back 
until Delhi had fallen, and then recruits camo in 
thousands from the M^jha. The bankeis and tho 
moneyed classes too played a trimming part Money 
was uigently needed as well as soldiers. A six per 
cent loan of £1,000,000 was put out, but only 
£420,000 was taken up, of which one-thii-d was 
subscribed by the Buling Chiefs who had already 
thrown in their lot with us. In tho wealthy cities 
of Lahore and Amritsar, it is said in tho official 
papers of the day that men worth half a million 
sterling offered a subscription of a hundmd pounds, 
and others on the same scale. During the crisis the 
securities of the local loan fell as low as twenty-six 
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per cent, discount, affording ‘ a good barometer of the 
state of the feeling towards us entertained by the 
moneyed classes in the province.’ 

Next to Pesbiwar perhaps tbe greatest danger was 
to be feared in the Cis-Sutlej States. I have already 
narrated how these Chiefs wei-e taken under British 
protection and maintained in their sovereign rights. 
The number of ChieMiips was legion, and they vaiiod 
in size and importance &om large and powerful States 
like Patina * to the pettiest lordship or barony con¬ 
sisting of the tenth or twentieth share in a single 
village.' Nowhere in all India had the British claim 
to escheats been more systematically enforced. Up 
to the time of the Mutiny nineteen Chiefsbips, cover¬ 
ing an area of 8i i square miles and yielding an annual 
revenue of £45,000 had thus lapsed by the failure of 
direct heirs. After the First Sikh War, an area of 2,774 
square miles and a revenue of £75*000 were con6s- 
cated for failure in duty on the part of the Chiefs. 
And after the Second War aU the Chiefs, with nine 
exceptions, were reduced to the position of ordinary 
British subjects. Of the nine States excepted, two 
subsequently became escheats, and one was sup¬ 
pressed for misgovemment. In 1857 only six re¬ 
mained^. The elements of discontent among the 
inffuential families were therefore plentiful. Added 
to this, the population consists of J^ts, Kijputs, 
Oujars, and other tribes allied to those in the Delhi 

* Th«M PAtiila, Jlnd, Nibka, Miler>Kotla, FariUkot, and 
KalaUL 
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Territory, and, being close to the imperial city, they 
felt the first wave of insurrection. 

Sir John Lawrence lost not a day in enlisting the 
active services of the Native Princes. Everything 
depended on getting them to declare themselves. 
Within a few hours after receiving the intelligence 
from Delhi, he wrote pereonally to the Ruling Chiefs 
and to many men of influence in the Punjab, that 
now was the time to prove their loyalty and cam 
a good name. And nobly they responded. The; 

of Eapurthala furnished a contingent of 2,000 
men which took the place of the mutinied ti'oops at 
Jdlandhar and, beaded by the in person, after¬ 
wards marched to Oudh and fought in six actions 
on ooi* side. ’The of Jiud,' says the official 
report, ’was actually the first man, European ur 
Native, who took the field against the mutineers. 
He openly declared at once that he should aide with 
the British, under whom he had lived happily for 
fifty years—a speech calculated to give the riglit 
tuitL to Native opinion.’ He marched with a con¬ 
tingent of 8co men to Kaim^, and cleared the roail 
as the British troops advanced upon Delhi. The 
Mabir&j& of Patiila supplied 5,000 men, horse and 
foot; and held the line of communication between 
the Punjab and the aimy before Delhi for a distance 
of 120 miles. The contingent of the R&ji of Ndbha, 
800 strong, occupied the fort of LudhUna, and escorted 
the siege train from Phillam*. The petty Sikh Chiefs 
complained of it as a grievance if they were not called 
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on for help. Of all the Ruling Chiefs under the con¬ 
trol of the Punjab Government, two only, one of them 
a petty hill Chieftain, failed in their duty, WeU 
might the heart of Lord Canning warm within him 
when, after peace was restored, he found himself wel¬ 
comed in the midst of these Chiefs. ‘ In other parts 
of India,’ he said, os ho addressed them at Lalioro, ‘I 
have received many distingnished Chiefs of ancient 
lineage who have proved themselves faithful feuda¬ 
tories of the Crown, and many of lower degree who 
have been dutiful subjects in the midst of great dis¬ 
couragements and dangers. But in the Punjab I find 
a whole nation of brave and loyal men.’ 

But although courage and self-reliance might serve 
to turn the tide of opinion for a time, the effect could 
not last unless Delhi were retaken. Sir John Law¬ 
rence saw at once the ti’cmendous issues at stake, * I 
consider this,’ he wrote to the Commander-in-Chief, 
on the 13th of May, ‘to be the greatest crisis which 
has ever occurred in India.’ He knew the prestige 
of Delhi and the spell of the imperial name. Till 
Delhi was recovered nothing was secure; if Delhi 
should hold out long, all was lost. The rebellion 
could not be slain except by a blow at the heart. 
Delhi was not within Lawrence’s province. It was 
a hundred miles beyond bis frontier. But his vision 
was imperial The stru^le was for the supremacy 
of India, not for the safety of the Punjab. The Punjab 
could not stand if the Empire fell. Every nerve must 
be strained to the breaking to recover Delhi The 
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Eiu’opean £01*06 was snmll, dangerously small; but 
the resources of England were inexhaustible and re¬ 
inforcements would come in time. Providentially, 
the Persian wai* was over and the ti*oops were re- 
toming, bringing Outram and Havelock. Then there 
was the China force, to divert which to India seems 
to have occurred at once to many master-minds—to 
Lord Canning, to Sir John Lawi'ence, to his brothei* 
Henry, to Sir Patrick Grant, to General Heai-scy. 
Fortunately Lord Elgin was a statesman who couhl 
realise the supreme need, and who shrank not from 
the responsibility of yielding to Inrd Ca nn i ng ’s call. 
Meanwhile there were the regiments in the Simla 
Hills. These should go down by forced marches, nn<l 
on the back of them should be poured the Punjab 
troops, the contingents of the loyal Chiefs and eveiy 
man the province could spare. The season of the 
year* "was deadly to the Euiopean soldier; but ele¬ 
phants and Native gigs and camels would cai-ry the 
tbot-soTO and weary; a pony between two would 
enable them to make double marches and to walk 
and rido alternately. 

Not a day was to be lost; time was everything. 
The Chief Commissioner remembered the success of 
his own rapid strokes when KAngra rose. He remem- 
bci'ed how the delay before Mult^ had changed a 
local ^meuto into the rebellion of the whole Sikh 
nation. ‘ Delay,’ he knew, * was only a less misfortune 
than a repulse.’ It would bring thousands to the 
rebel standard. One vigorous stroke might disperse 
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the mutineers before they gathered strength. The 
first success would encourage the faithful, decide the 
wavering and dishearten the evil-disposed. ‘Pi-ay, 
only reflect on the whole history of India,* he wrote 
again to the Conimander-in-Chief. ‘Where have wo 
fi^ed when we acted vigorously ? Where have we 
succeeded when guided by timid counsels 1 ’ A com¬ 
mon responsibility for the salvation of the Empii-e 
rested upon all. It was no time to stand on cere¬ 
mony. Camels, coolies, carts, bullocks, were col¬ 
lected from every quaiter. The country and the loyal 
Chiefs were put under requisition. And on the 17th 
of May, a week from the outbreak, the avenging force 
began to move forward from Ambdla. Joining with the 
troops from Meerut, who fought two successful battles 
on the way, the united force was at Badli-ki-Sartii, 
six miles from Delhi, on the 8th of June; defeated 
the mutineers; drove them back into the city; and 
occupied the Ridge which, with an open rear and ex¬ 
posed flanks, was to be the scene of heroic daring and 
patient endurance for the next four months. 

It was a small force—barely 3,800 men all told. 
Some have thought that a rush on the city then and 
there would have put it in our hands. Military 
critics will form their opinion on data wider and 
more detailed than can be cited in a little book like 
fhifl. But a rush from Meerut on tiie nth of May 
would have been one thing; an assault on the 8th 
of June was another. The men were exhausted by 
battle and march; the defences of the city were seven 
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miles in circumfei"ence; inside the wails would have 
been street-fighting with every advantage of numbers, 
cover, and local knowledge on the side of the muti¬ 
neers; the small force would have been lost in the 
great city; failure meant the loss of the Empire. The 
enemy, it is true, had not yet been strongly i‘o-in- 
forced; but though defeated, they wei-e not dispirited. 
On the loth of June the Rohtak mutineers marched 
in, undeterred by the news of our three victories. In 
the pride of power every one underrated the sti-cngth 
of Delhi. Sir John Lawrence did not expect much 
resistance. HIh impJ*es8ion was that, on the approach 
of our troops, the mutineers would disperse or the 
citizens would rise and open their gates. Many 
believed that one battle would decide the fate of the 
place. Re-inforcements, as they came down, feared 
they might arrive too late to share in the assault. 
But Native opinion made a truer estimate; it was not 
till the spoils of Delhi began to pass up through the 
Punjab that the country believed the city to have 
fallen. 

Every eye at Delhi was turned to Meerut through 
that fatal i ith of May. All through the early morning 
help had been looked for by the doomed victims at 
the fort. All through the long day Willoughby and 
his brave comrades maintained their despairing hold 
on the magazine. At the main guard the Sepoys were 
held to a wavering allegiance. From the cantonments 
and the Flag-staff Tower the eyes of women and 
children strained to catch sight of the expected relief. 
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Even the King could not believe that there was no 
pursuit. He sent out a rider on a camel along the 
Meerut I'oad who returned with the report that there 
were no European troops within twenty miles ^ The 
evening settled down on pUlnge and massacre, and 
tbei'o was no avenging band. The green flag of 
Muhammad was hoisted on the minarot of the Great 
Mosque. With salute of guns and beat of drum the 
I'estoration of the Mughal rule was proclaimed. Next 
day a silver throne, on which the King used bo sit to 
I'oceive the homage of the repi'csentative of the Go¬ 
vernor-General, but which he had put aside when thU 
honour ceased to be paid to him, was brought from 
its recess into the Hall of Audience. The King took 
his seat upon it The officers of our revolted Sepoys 
passed before him, one by one, and as they bowed 
the King put his band on theii* liead in acceptance 
of their allegiance. At the request of tho soldiers 
Mu'z& Mughal, one of the royal Piinces, was made 
Commander-m-Chief, and other Prinoee were made 
colonels of regiments. A grand feast was given to the 
whole army. On the i6th of May, forty-nine Chris¬ 
tian captives, nearly all of them women and children, 
were butchered in the palace. From that day no 
white face was seen in the city, neither was there 
any vestige or symbol of the rule that had been, save 
the uniforms and arms of the rebel troops, and the 
flutes and clarionets and di'ams of the five r^mental 

* FiiAwy Sifw IMA 4 by in Officer who aerrod there, 
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bands whioh daily played English music before tlie 
King. 

Every day the King held court, and his proceedings, 
his health, his receptions, his siesta, his cooling drinks 
and the delicacies of his table, wero reported for tlm 
edification of tho public. But it -was only royal statc 
in name; tho King was a puppet in tho hands of tho 
ai-my. Orders were brought to him ready wi-itten 
out for his signature. He mado a feeble attompt to 
assert himself, but his orders wore set at nought. 
The cavalry stabled their horses in tho royal gai*dona, 
and gallopped about within the precincts of the palace, 
even up to the Hall of Audience, places which, as tiro 
King pathetically complained, ‘not even N&dii‘ Shiih 
nor Ahmad Shfih, nor any of the British Governor- 
Generals of India ever entered on horseback.’ The 
soldiers turned the palace buildings into barracks, 
neglected to salute, appeared before the King without 
their turbans, and even crowded into the Hall ol 
Devotion with thoir shoes on. The shops of tlit*- 
merchants were broken open and plundered by .the 
soldiers, headed sometimes by the Princes. The 
roffians of the city put on the uniforms of Sepoys 
that they might plunder with greater impunity. 
Any pretext sufficed—a search for Europeans, a 
forced loan—or no pretext at all. Tho King’s own 
seal was stolen, and an attempt was made to break 
into the apartments of the Queen. Even the men 
at the ice-pits who supplied the royal tabic were 
plundered, and the tinker who tinned ‘the culinai'y 
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vessels and other articles of the royal household * was 
not spared. The King himself in an address to the 
ai*my described the sack and plundci* as worse than 
that of Nidir Shih, and the people complained that 
they * had a foretaste of the day of judgment.’ His 
orders despised, and his commands set at nought, the 
King hod recourse to conciliation and cnti'caty. Ho 
appealed to his soldiers as his children, and prayed 
them to have respect to his old ago and infirmities. 
It was all unavailing. And at last, wearied out 
by anarchy which he was powerless to control, the 
Shelter of the World, the Monarch of the ‘royal 
court at which Darius might have served as a 
door-keeper,’ begged that he might be allowed to 
I'ctire to Mecca, and spend his few remaining days 
in devotion. 

It is not easy to estimate the force against which 
we had to contend at Delhi. On the nth of May 
there were of trained soldiers at least the King’s own 
troops, the five regiments of infantry, the cavalry, 
and the artillery that composed the Native garrisons 
at Meerut and Delhi. By the end of May the whole 
of Rohilkhand was up, and by the middle of June 
every station in Oudh was in revolt. Two days after 
our handful of troops encamped on the Ridge, the 
rebels streamed in fiom Rohtak, and thereafter regi¬ 
ment after regiment, as it mutinied, from Jilandhar, 
from NaslribtUl, from Bareilly, from Nimach, made 
for the imperial rity. Towards the end of the siege, 
in an address to the Bombay army, the rebel leaders 
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estimated their force at ‘nearly 80.000 or 90,000 
regular organised military troops.’ besides nc^ y 
10.000 or i 5 .o<» --OK"!” 

half the number would probably be nearer the truth. 
Writing about the same time. General Wilson esU- 
mated the garrison at full 40.000 soldiers armed and 
disciplined by ourselves, with 114 hoavy pieces ot 
ftrtiUory mounted on the walls, besides some 60 
pieces of field artillery all of our own manufaetui'c 
and manned by artillerymen drilled and taught by 
oumelves. By the end of July, with the accession 
of the Nimach brigade, tlie strengtli of the enemy 
was probably at its maximum. No more i-ogimcnts 
rem&incd to niutiiiy* 

Sir John Uwrenco made superhum^ efforts to 
re-inforce the little army before Delhi. First to arrive 
were the famous Guides. They owed their origin to 
Sir Henry Lawrence. The characteristic featui-es of 
this distinguished corps, as Edwardos observes', do not 
strike us now-a-days. ‘ But in 1846, to set Poorbcalm 
aside and to raise a corps of shai-p-shootcis or sports¬ 
men of all nations, and say they should wear their 
own clothes and be hampered with as few accoutre¬ 
ments as possible, that they should have loose, dusky 
shirts instead of tight red jackets, sun-pi-oof tm-bans 
instead of sunsti-oke Glengarry caps, and wide pijamas 
instead of pantaloons and stiaps and braces, a 
change like that was literally a sti-oke of genius. It 
was an invention.’ Starting from Mardin on the 13th 
‘ iifr, vol. U. p. 108. 
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of May six hours after they got their orders, the 
Guides, under command of Captain Henry Daly, 
i-eached Delhi on the 9th of June, covering 580 miles 
in twenty-two marches with three intei'venmg halts. 
It was the hottest season of the year, and the rate of 
marching could not have been performed by the 
infantry on foot. But a camel was allowed to every 
two men which enabled them to keep up with the 
cavalry, and to get over thirty or forty miles between 
.•iunset and sunrise. They marched into camp as light 
of step as if coming off parade, and three hours after 
arrival they engaged the enemy in a hght, in which 
the Second in Command was killed, and two othei* 
Officers were wounded. During the foui' months of 
the siego these magnificent soldiers were constantly 
in action, sometimes twice a day, and out of 800 
men 350 were killed and wounded. 

By the beginning of July the besieging force 
amounted to 6,600 men—quite enough to beat the 
rebels in the open field; but it had made no impres¬ 
sion on the city. Not a single gun of the enemy had 
been silenced. The siege train that bad been sent 
from Phillaur was altogether too weak. Our fire was 
returned four shots to one, with a precision which 
showed that the enemy had got the exact range 
of every point of the camp. We had by that time 
been engaged in ten fights, in seven of which the 
whole force was employed. In eveiy one we wei'c 
victerious, but the capture of the city was as far off 
as ever. It was the policy of the enemy to wear us 
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out. False alaims served this purpose as well as 
regular attacks, for the men had to turn out and got 
no rest. They chose the hottest hours for their 
assaults, when the sun in its course fought against 
us. Twice an escalade was arranged for and aban¬ 
doned. It was too desperate a risk. Our losses were 
very heavy. In one week twonty-fivo Officers and 400 
men were killed or wounded. Ague, fever, dysentery, 
sunstroke, and cholera too were doing their fatal work. 
‘A regiment which had come in 600 strong was in 
three weeks brought down to 24a out of hospital h 
At this i-ate the annihilation of the little British force 
was an easy calculation. Matters at Delhi began to 
look very serious. Withdrawal was gravely consi¬ 
dered and was openly discussed at the mesa-tables. 
It was obvious to all that Delhi could not be taken 
without largo re-mforcements. 





CHAPTER VI 
Thk Mutiny (continued) 


The long and unexpected resistance of Delhi began 
to work evil in the Punjab. When the avenging 
force was despatched from AmbAla, there remained 
only about 7,500 European troops to watch 33,000 
Hindast&ni soldiers. The disarmaments at Lahoi-e on 
the 13th of May, Pesh&war on aand, Nowshera on a6th, 
and M 61 t 4 n on the 10th of June, made the work easier, 
while the annihilation of the mutineers at Mard&n on 
the a I St of May covered the feebleness with which the 
Sepoys were dealt with at Firozpur and Jdlandhai*. 
There was no more trouble all through June. But as the 
season wore on, more Europeans had to be sent to Delhi, 
and sickness so reduced the rest that not more than 
4,700 were left effective to watch 18,000 men, of whom 
6,000 were armed. Still Delhi held out. And then 
again Mutiny began to raise its head. O9 the 7th 
of July the Sepoys rose at Jehlam; nearly all weie 
captured or destroyed. On the 9th there was Mutiny 
with murder at Si&lkot: the rebels were intercepted 
by Nicholson and destroyed. On the 30th there was 
Mutiny with murder at Lahore: the mutineers were 
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destroyed to the last mao. Evidently the English 
government was not yet doomed. 

Still the outlook was very gloomy. Everywhere 
from below Delhi came reports of the disappearance 
of the British power. Many began to doubt; some 
began to trim. Even the bravo heart of Lawrence 
almost failed him. For a whole month ho feared w© 
should not weather the storm. Our salvation lay m 
the speedy fall of Delhi. The battle was to bo won 
or lost at Delhi and nowhere else. ‘ Recollect,’ ho 
wrote on the a4th of July, ‘ if you faUback from Delhi, 
our cause is gone; neither the Punjab nor anything 

else can stand.’ Delhi must be taken at every cost. It 

was the crisis of our fate. Then it was that Sir John 
Lawrence made his last and boldest venture. He 
issued letters (July 23rd) to the Sikh Chiefs callmg 
upon them to furnish troopers from the old Sikh 
army, and he wound up with the significant words, 
*I would not put up with any delay or hesitation 
on your part’ He hurled at Delhi the Movable 
Column. The last available European was sent. A 
corps of Mazhabi ^ Sikhs, 1,200 strong, was raised 
at the suggestion of Edwardcs from the workmen 
on the canals, to serve as sappers and miners. Old 
Sikh artillerymen, who could strip their sleeves and 
show the scars received in honourable fight against 

* Descondanta of the uwoopors whom Guru Gorind *eut to Dolhi 
to fetch the body of his murtyred father and whom ho reoeivid 
Into the KhiUso for their daring courage. KorSnW ia from the 
Arabib and means rtpa/ar due S ikha. Trumpp, IxxxTiii. 
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us, were enlisted and sent down to serve in the 
trenches. 

On the 4th of September, the heavy siege ti-ain 
from Firozpur, drawn by sixteen elephants, and 548 
country wagons, with stores of ammunition, * suffi¬ 
cient it was said to grind Delhi to powder,' entered 
camp. On the 6th came a remnant of Europeans 
from Meerut, who had been relieved by levies from 
tho Punjab. On the 8th the Kashmir contingent, 
a,000 stiong with 300 cavalry and 6 guns, arrived. 
It was now the beginning of the end for tho enemy 
or for us. ‘ We have sent/ wrote Sir John to Dol'd 
Canning, * every man we could spare, perhaps moi'e.' 

‘ I have sent all I can, perhaps more than I ought 
to have sent.’ Edwardes from Peshdwar, becoming 
alarmed for the safety of the Punjab, on which the 
fate of the Empire depended, had long before en¬ 
treated >>iTn not to be engulfed in DelhL ‘ Delhi is 
not India.’ ‘ Don’t let yourself bo sucked to death by 
inches.’ The position of the Punjab was now critical 
indeed, as was shown by the defeated conspiracy in 
Lower Haz^a, and by the rising at Gugera on the 
very evening of the assault on Delhi—dmeutee arising 
from no discontent, but from a belief that the knell of 
the British power had rung. 

The sequel is soon told. Everything was now 
ready for the final trial of strength. In the city the 
enemy began to see that the days of the short-lived 
Mughal triumph were numbered. Reproaches, dis¬ 
sensions, and mutual recriminations divided the rebels, 
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now depressed by constant defeat in more than thirty 
fights. Women and children began to leave the city. 

Twice the TTing made ineffectual overtures for 
capitulation. On the night of the 7th of September the 
first breaching battery was silently traced out. By the 
13th of September the breaches were reported reatly for 
the assault. Before daybreak on the 14th of September, 
the same day on which the King’s ancestor Shdh Alam 
had been delivered by us from the thraldom of the 
Mar&thfia fifty-four years before, the assault was de¬ 
livered. On the 16th the magazine was taken with 
over 170 pieces of ordnance and immense stores 
almost unaffected by the great explosion and the 
drain of the siege. On the aoth the British flag was 
hoisted on the royal palace, and the whole city was 
in the possesion of the British troops. The story of 
the King's capture and the slaughter of the throe 
Princes by Hodson is well known. In the Hall of 
Audience, where he had held mimic court, the aged 
King was brought to trial on the 37th of January, 
1858, on chargee of rebellion, treason, and murder. 
On the 9th of March he was found guilty and sentenced 
to perpetual exile. He was removed to Rangoon, 
where he died on the 7th of November, 1863. No 
weekly lamp is lit on Thursdays at his tomb. No 
verse from the Korin is inscribed over him. His 
grave is probably now unknown to any living man. 
So perished the Mughal nama 
The effect of the fall of Delhi was instantaneous. 
It was felt in the remotest comer of the province. 
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It was felt in Afgbfinist&n, where, as Lmnsden tells 
ns \ the ezoitomont' entirely subsided on the fall of 
Delhi.’ Peshiwar was illuminated for several uights 
in suocossion. From sunset to sunrise the city was 
brilliant with lamps and fireworks. Six per cent, 
paper which had fallen to 26 per cent, discount rose 
rapidly to par. Kich merchants began to apologise 
for not having subscribed to the loan. Fair-weather 
friends came to the front with their congratulations. 
Our prestige stood higher than ever. Soon the spoils 
of Delhi, which had been given over to three days’ 
plunder, b^^ to pass up and to be seen in the 
villages. The Sikhs of the Mfinjba, who had been 
waiting like eagles with trimmed and quivering wing, 
now began to gather to the carcass. Many villages 
were ‘almost decimated by the number of recruits’ 
who crowded to the new regiments. We had weathered 
the gale. The Mutiny at Mi&nwtili and other little 
incidents were only the last ripples of the expiring 
storm. So did the atmosphere become that, 

within three months after the fall of Delhi, as many' 
as seven hundred new village schools were founded 
in the Punjab. 

But ibis was only a breathing time. Below Delhi 
every trace of English dominion had in many Districts 
been wiped out, and the country had to be recon¬ 
quered. From Delhi the pursuit lingered, so that the 
mutineers escaped and disappeared in the seething 
rebellion below. Nicholson, as he lay dying of his 

* Minim to KandaJtdrf para. 9. 
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wound, vexed his impatient soul because of the delay. 
But the troops were too exhausted by the assault and 
a week of street-fighting for immediate pursuit. Not 
till the 24th of September could the column move. 
The Native portion of it was all Punjabi. After them 
regiment upon regiment was marched down fjx)m 
the Punjab to the aid of the Commander-in-Chief as 
fast as they could be raised. Kocruits appeared as 
if by magic. Altogether it is estimated that at 
one time there were upwards of 70,000 disciplined 
Punjabis under arms, of whom about 23,000 wei'e 
employed beyond the limits of the province. About 
one-thii'd of the new army wei'e Sikhs; the rest 
belonged to various races of Hindus, hillmen fi'om 
K&ngra and Jammu, and Muhammadans from tho Pun¬ 
jab and beyond the border, differing in race, language, 
and customs, and * having little in common except 
I'eligion.’ 

The effect of this wholesale enlistment on the peace 
of the Punjab was very marked. Never had the 
frontier been so quiet. The new raiments absorbed 
all the ruffians of the Pesh&war valley. * Indeed,’ 
says Sir Heibert JSdwardes, * it must be admitted that 
one troop alone, that is now fighting at Lucknow, 
contains no less than sixty outlaws headed by tlie 
redoubted Mukarram These men bud harried 

our border for years, and would undoubtedly have 
rioted in this hour of our weakness, if not suddenly 
put in the way of an honest livelihood. As the 
Native gentleman who raised the troop remarked, 

6 2 
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“Whether they kill the Poorbeahs or the Poor- 
beahs kill them, it will be an equal service to the 
State!’” 

Exclusive reliance on the Punjab as a recruiting 
ground was unavoidable at the time. All the rest of 
Upper India was lost to us. But Lawrence was fully 
awai-e of the danger of it. ‘ It strikes me,’ ho wi-oto 
to Sir Colin Campbell, ‘ that there is some danger that 
our Officei-s, in their horror of John Pandy, may go 
into the other extreme and make too much of John 
Singh. We no more rest our tru.st on the Punjabi 
than on the Hindustani! ’ He greatly feared lest the 
Punjabis should see and feel th^ strength. The 
faithful chief of Patifila saw the danger, and raised 
his warning voice. Nothing was to be feared while 
the war lasted. Excitement of battle and lust of 
plunder left no room for disloyal intrigues; but ‘ wait,* 
he said, * till you mass large bodies of Sikhs in your 
cantonments, and then remember that I warned you 
of the danger.* In the reconstruction of the Bengal 
army thig difficulty has been wisely solved. Inclu ding 
the Frontier Force, it numbers in all 74 iO<^ men of 
mixed races and religion. There are 39,000 from the 
Punjab and the firontier tribes which border it; and 
of these 19,000 are Sikhs. 

Certainly no troops ever fought more bravely or 
covered themselves with more glory than did the 
Punjab troops in our cause against the rebel Sepoys. 
They shared with us the privations and diseases and 
dangers of the Bidge, 'soldier all day*smd sentinel all 
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througli the night** They shared the glory of the 
aasault. In the Oudh and RohUkhand campaign they 
wore shoulder to shoulder with the best and the 
bravest. They have sustained their reputation in 
many a hard fought field since then. And what is 
more, there has spinmg up in the Punjab a feeling of 
brotherhood to England and of loyalty to the Crown 
which it will be our own fault if wo alienate. In the 
spring of 1885, when war with Russia was imminent, 
and preparations were begun for an expected campaign, 
many of Uie war-worn veterans of the Mutiny days 
canie—with white hair and bent with the weight of 
yoai-s—to the present writer and laid their swords at 
his feet, recounting the favours and honours they had 
I'oceived, and begging, though too old and battered to 
go themselves, that their sons might not be forgotten 
when the roll for service was called. 

Delhi after the capture became like a city of the 
dead. Not an inhabitant remained. An eye-witness 
describing it says that for miles not a creature was to 
be seen save a half-starved cat, and here and there a 
withered hag groping about among the old papers and 
lags with which the city was strewn. The European 
artillery were quartered in the Arabic college. The 
Great Mosque, one of the finest works of the reign of 
Shih Jahin, unsurpassed in beauty by any building 
of the kind in India, became a barrack for the Sikhs. 
Military law was proclaimed, and a military governor 
appointed. The houses of the leaders and active par¬ 
ticipators in the rebellion were confiscated. Within 
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a fe-w days after our occupation, Sir John Lawrence 
was desirous to let the people return to the city as 
soon as military arrangements for the security of the 
palace could be completed. He was moved by the 
sufferings of the multitude, nine-tenths of whom had 
taken no active share in the outbreak. But other 
views prevailed. Hindus were allowed after a time 
gradually to come back to their homes. The Muham¬ 
madan population was altogether excluded. In May, 
1858, it was estimated that the population did not 
amount to one-fourth of its former number. Not till 
1859 was the attachment taken off the houses of the 
Muhammadans, and the order for their exclusion 
i*emoved. 

Of course it was necessary to make a severe ex¬ 
ample of mutineers and all who word guilty of the 
shedding of blood. Rebellion had to bo cinished 
remorselessly; and that could not be done without 
blood. Severity in the beginning was seen to be 
mercy in the end. 'The sooner blood be lot/ said 
Edwardes, 'the less of it will suffice.' Sir John 
Lawrence’s grip upon the mutineers was relentless. 
For ringleaders and murderers there was no mercy; 
and till Delhi was taken,—so long, that is, as the fate 
of the country hung in a trembling balance which a 
straw might turn, so long his hand was pitiless. He 
would open with grape upon insurgents who broke 
into mutiny. He would raise the hue and cry against 
them; he would rouse the country by offer of rewards 
for their capture; he would hunt them down as Tbags 
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and Dakiits had been hunted down. But this was in 
no wantonness of severity. To spare guilty blood 
meant that more innocent blood would be shed. But 
if Lawrence was very stem, he was never vindictive- 
First to strike, he was the first to stay his hand. Ho 
was the first to recommend the promise of life to 
those who had not committed murder and would 
throw down their arma He objected to the execution 
without mercy of all the prisoners of the 55 ^ 
riiough taken fighting against 1:3 ; and he saved the 
lives of two-thirds of them by what the military 
authorities considered a misplaced humanity. When 
riie Qugera insurrection was put down, be begged 
his officers not to be too severe. ‘You can try and 
punish capitally a few of the ring-leaders,* he wrote ; 
< don’t hang too many.’ 

Lawrence was much moved by the excesses of the 
Prize Agents in Delhi and did all in his power, both 
by the telegraph and by letter, to put a stop to acts 
which, in his opinion, reflected di^raco on o.ur national 
honour. He recommended that Delhi should be freed 
from martial law. However guilty some of its in¬ 
habitants may have been, the majority had no con¬ 
nection with the rebellion. Hany indeed would have 
sided with us if they had been able. The destruction 
of tbo city and its noble buildings was repugnant 
alike to bis reason and his feelings. ‘ I will on no 
account consent to it,* was his answer to a proposal 
to level the Great Mosque with the ground ; * there aro 
many things you could peisuade me to do, but you 
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shall never persuade me to do this; so you may as 
well spare your pains/ 

While dealing severely with the principals in re¬ 
bellion and murder^ he insisted on leniency to Uie 
many and a fair trial to oil. A war of extermination 
would be cruel injustice. Multitudes had been coerced 
into insurrection by the force of circumstances, and 
had only shifted for themselves when we were no 
longer able to protect them. These would quietly 
settle down if they got a chance. So long as we 
classed all mutineers and rebels togethei*, with no 
distinction of degrees of guilt, so long would they hold 
together; the country would never be pacified; and 
the people, getting inured to a life of rapine and law¬ 
lessness, would fall back into a worse condition than 
that from which we had rescued them. Dealing de¬ 
struction with one band, we should bold out the olive- 
branch of peace with the other. A place of repent¬ 
ance given would sow distrust among the rebels and 
divide their ranks. It would show the world we had 
some feelings of mercy. Above all, it was demanded 
by the mercy which God had shown to us. ‘ There 
is a judge over both them and us^ Inasmuch as we 
have been preserved from impending destruction by 
His mercy alone, we should bo merciful to others: 
reflecting that, if He were to be extreme to mai'k 
what we have done and still do amiss, we should 
forfeit that protection from on High, which alone 

' Letter to OoTemment of Indie forwarding the Mutiny Report, 
Ho. 75, dated 35th May, 1858, para. si. 
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us in Indi&.* Therefore he pleaded for an 
amnesty to those who, not being guilty of blood, 
should throw down their arms and quietly go to their 
homes. 

It ie difficult now, even for those who lived through 
it all, to realise the terrible ferocity of vengeance that 
swelled in the English breast, or to appreciate how 
much excuse there was for it. There was not a home 
in Upper Tnflm which the bullet or the sword of the 
Sepoy bad not reached. Many heai'ts were torn by 
the foul and treacherous murder of those dearest to 
them; all mourned the loss of friends, slain some* 
Umes under circumstances of diabolical cruelty. The 
perfidy blood-thirstiness which in some places 
attended the outbioak inflamed every bad and bitter 
passion and stiiTcd, even in the hearts of gentle 
women, a desire for indiscriminate vengeance. Many 
clamoured for the destruction of Delhi; raze it, razu 
it, oven to the foundations thereof. A more moderat<' 
proposal, which found much favour at the time, was 
to convert the Great Mosque into a Christian church, 
and on each of the thousand compartments of ite 
marble floor to inscribe the name of one of the 
Christian martyrs of the Mutiny. To restore the 
building to the Muhammadans was scouted as mad¬ 
ness. An officer of the Government drow on himself 
the wrath of the newspapers because he took off his 
hat when he went into the chamber where the old 
Kin g was kept a prisoner. Such was the excitement 
of the time that the judgment of the wisest and 
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calmest was carried away, and even tlie bravo became 
sometimes orueL The provocation was unexampled, 
and who will dare to judge ? The very Legislature was 
infected. Foiocious laws were passed ; yet England 
did not raise her voice. 

Persons convicted of mutiny, desertion, rebellion, or 
waging war against the Government, of seducing 
soldiers from their allegiance, or of exciting them to 
mutiny or sedition, were made liable to the punish¬ 
ment of death and forfeiture of property. In Districts 
where martial law was pmclaimod, it was death to 
commit or attempt to commit any crime whatovoi* 
with the intention of assisting those who were waging 
war against the State or of forwarding their designs. 
In those Districts, also, any heinous offence was punish¬ 
able with death: and a heinous offence was so defined 
as to include crimes ranging from murder to the 
destruction of property provided for the convcyonco 
or subsistence of troops, to entering a dwelling-house 
and stealing therein, and even to receiving property 
obtained by burglary. Sepoys wore liable to bo 
tatooed on the left side with letters an inch long, 
branding them as mutineers or deserters, and so made 
as to be conspicuous and not liable to be obliterated. 
Offences might be tried by any person invested with 
the powers of a Sessions Judge, or by a Commission 
issued by the Government or by any person whom the 
Govemor*General in Council might authorise to issue 
it. There was no appeal Sentences were final, and 
the penalty of death might be executed immediately 
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on conviction. The terrible vengeance executed under 
these Draconian laws is matter of history \ 

As soon as the first wave of excitement had passed 
away, Lawrence did all ho could to mitigate their 
severity. Delhi, as I have explained, was outside his 
jurisdiction. No civil authority was yet eetablisbed 
there. But it was impossible to govern the country 
from below through an intervening bolt of rebellion, 
and circumstances threw it into his handa The con* 
dition of the city and the reckless proceedings of the 
Special Commissioners had long been causing him 
deep anxiety. In the end of January, 1858, he set out 
for Delhi. Immediately on his arrival he telegraphed 
to Lord Caxming and begged that the power of 
sentencing men to death might be withdrawn &om 
Officers acting alone and without colleagues. Ho 


* In the AdminUtmtion Report for 1856-7 nnd T857-S tho follow¬ 
ing relumt of llio procoodinga of tho Special Comminioners in thu 
Punjab are given 



Bn mBfttuy 
Ir^nouik. 
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AuthoriHa. 
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Sentenced to death: 




Hanged . 

86 

300 
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Shot. 
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1,370 
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*.47« 
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1,501 
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959 
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Nearly half (a,o<3s) were convicted by the Special CommiasionerH 
At Delhi. 
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appointed a Commission of Three to try State offences 
and required that the Commissioners should sit 
together in all cases calling for a severer punishment 
than three years* imprisonment. He directed that in 
every case the evidence and the defence should be 
recorded, and that weekly returns of all cases tried 
should be submitted to him. These measui'es gave 
great satisfaction and did much to restore the confi¬ 
dence of the Natives and bring them back to the 
city. 

Meantime, the Districts round Delhi had been 
pacified. Harly in the Mutiny a force of new levies 
hurriedly collected, with detachments of police and 
some troops supplied by the Chiefs of Bikaner and 
Patifila, had been sent under General Van Cortlandt, 
to recover the Districts to the West. Disorder had 
necessarily followed the collapse of British authority. 
In Rohtak and Qurgion anarchy reigned unchecked. 
Gujars and Meos plundered with impartial hand, re¬ 
specting the King’s government no more than our own. 
Convoys of his treasure were attacked; the Delhi 
King’s officers were robbed and beaten; and his 
letters were tom into fragments and thrown in the 
face of his messengers. Old feuds, some of which had 
lAjn dormant since the days of the Mughal Emperors, 
wore revived and fought out The country people 
however bore the English no special ill-will, and as 
soon as Delhi fell, the Districts rapidly settled down. 
In the Delhi District for instance, the revenue due in 
June, 1857, was collected in part, and that due in 
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December was paid in full. The civil administration 
was re-established and superintended from lahore. By 
a resolution of the Government of India dated the 9th 
of February, 1858, and by a subsequent enactment, the 
Delhi Territory was formally separated from the North- 
Western Provinces and attached to the Punjab under 
the administration of Sir John Lawronce. The terri¬ 
tory thus added to the Punjab contains, according to 
the most recent statistics, an area of 12,674 squai'O 
miles, and a population of 3 , 357 » 8 i 7 souls. It yields 
a land-revenue of about £275,000 and a revenue from 
all sources of £350,000. 






CHAPTER Vn 


Fbom Chiet Commissioneu to Viceroy 

And now the timo was approaching for well-earned 
and honoured repose. Lawronce’s wife and family 
had gone to England in December 1857, but bo felt 
bound to stay one year more till order should bo com¬ 
pletely restored. Having put things right at Delhi, 
he returned to Lahore and retreated to Muri'ce when 
the summer heat began. From there he submitted to 
the Government of India a report on the events of 
1857 and his recommendations for the reward of all 
who had done loyal service in the dark and cloudy 
day. As a rule Sir John Xiawrence was paring in 
acknowledgment of services and seldom praised a man 
to his face. But he never forgot good work or missed 
a chance of pushing forward those who did their duty 
with zeal and intelligence. And sometimes his feel¬ 
ings would burst out in a gush of generous emotion. 

' Your Lahore men have done nobly/ he wrote to 
Montgomery after the disarming of Meean Meer, *I 
should like to embrace them.' And to Nicholson 
after Najafgarh,' I wish I had the power of knighting 
you on the spot.’ He took to himself little credit 
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*Next to the indomitable valour of the European 
soldiery,’ he wrote to Edwardes, * the Punjabis, white 
and blacky have done the deed. I however look upon 
myself as only one of them. Few men in a slmilai' 
position have had so many good and true supporters 
around him. But for them what could I have done 7 ’ 
But for all that, history confirms the verdict of 
Edward Thornton—‘Looking back now on all that 
happened, I can see clearly that it was he and none of 
his subordinates who can be said to have saved the 
Punjab.’ Or as Edwardes puts it—‘ Any treatment of 
the picture, thei'efore, that would put John in other 
than the first place would be thoroughly untrue.’ 
‘ Through him Delhi fell,* was the verdict of Loi’d 
Canning, ‘and the Punjab, no longer a weakness, 
became a source of strength. But for him, the hold 
of England ovei* Upper India would have had to be 
recovered at a cost of English blood and treasui-e 
which defies calculation.’ 

Leaving Murree in October, 1858, Lawrence paid 
a last visit to Pesbiwar, where he read out to the 
paraded troops the Queen’s Proclamation transferi-ing 
the Government of India from the East India Com¬ 
pany to the Crown; and proclaiming mercy to all 
offenders in the Mutiny save and except those con¬ 
victed of taking part in t^e murder of British subjects. 
The royal clemency caused general rejoicing, and all 
hearts were thankful to God that the day of retribu¬ 
tive justice was over, and the torrent of blood had at 
last ceased to flow. This Proclamation is the Charter 
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of the rights of the people aad the Princes of India. 
Returning to Lahore, Sir John Lawence made pre- 
paratioDS for his deparatore. In the meantime 
honours bad been showered upon him. He was made 
a Knight Grand Cross of the Bath, a Baronet, and a 
Ptivy Councillor. The fi’eedom of the City of Lon¬ 
don was voted him, and the Court of Directors 
granted him a special annuity of £2000. Sir Colin 
Campbell thought bo should have got a peerago, and 
some diasatisfaction was caused in England by its 
being withheld. But Lawrenco was too much of a 
philosopher to vex himself. Ho had, ho said, lived 
long enough and seen sufficient to teach him that 
‘the best reward any man can have is the feeling 
that he has done his duty to the best of bis ability.’ 

On the 1st of January, 1859, the territories under 
his administration were constituted a Lieutenant- 
Governorship, and on the same date, as was fitting, 
the Guzette announced that ‘the Right Honourable the 
Viceroy and Governor-General of India has been 
pleased to appoint the Honourable Sir John Lawrence, 
Baronet, G.C.B., to be the first Lieutenant-Governor 
of the Punjab and its Dependencies.’ Lord Dalhousie 
had proposed it three years before. But the Court of 
Directors thought the measure premature, and ob¬ 
jected also on financial grounds. In the end of 1858 
Lord Stanley re-opened the question and, pending the 
discussion and settlement of it, Sir John Lawrence 
was granted the salary and establishment of a lieu- 
tehant-Govemor. But the arrangement came too late 
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to be of much service to bim either in emoluments 
or in relief from work. He left Lahore on Feb- 
raary 26th, 1839, to join hia family in England. No 
one who was present at the parting is over likely to 
forget it. We all assembled, soldiers and civilians, 
clergy and laity, Nativee and Europeans, in the old 
Native tomb which did, and still docs, duty for a 
Qovernment House at Lahore, to bid him an affec¬ 
tionate farewell, and presented to him on address 
which was read by Mr. Macleod, afterwards Sir 
Donald and Lieutenant-Governor. Few of us looked 
unmoved on the strong face furrowed by caro and 
sickness, or on the once stalwai't frame worn with 
long service and broken by the anxiety of the crisis 
through which India bad passed. His mantle fell on 
the worthy shoulders of Montgomery, whose pre¬ 
vision in procuring the disarmament of the Native 
troops at Mecan Mcer on the eventful morning of May 
13th, 1857, and whose cheerful courage and pi-omiiti- 
tude ever after throughout the Mutiny, have ini- 
perisbably associated his name with the Punjab, 
second only to bis great Chief. Sir John mado over 
the goveinment to his successor in profound peace. 
He was able to write to Lord Canning :—' The whole 
country, from end to end, is as quiet as possible. 
Indeed, I never recollect to have seen the people so 
loyal and contented.’ 

The events of the Mutiny profoundly stirred the. 
deep religions natuie of Sir John Lawrence. He 
had seen the British power in Upper India drowned 
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in a deluge of blood. He had seen the Punjab saved 
as if by fire. In recounting the difficulties and 
dangers he had surmounted, he acknowledged that 
the first cause was the mercy of God. ‘No doubt,’ 
he said, ‘humanly speaking, the Punjab possessed 
great advantages; . . . but as a protection against 
the peril of the time, all such advantages were as 
nothing without the support of the everlasting arm of 
Almighty Ood. To Him alone, therefore, be all the 

praised ‘It was not policy/ wrote Montgomery_ 

for there were many saintly men in the Punjab be¬ 
sides its Chief—‘ or soldiers, or officers, that saved the 
Indian Empire to England, and saved England to 
India. The Lord our God, He it was.* In Mont¬ 
gomery’s expression of humble thankfulness, Sir John 
Lawrence devoutly joined:—* It is owing to an over¬ 
ruling Providence, and to that alone, that a single 
Englishman was left alive in the Punjab.* 

It is not often that the guiding hand of God is so 
openly acknowledged in public documents. This 
Christian confession is not to be attributed to pious 
emotion excited by the solemnity of the time. Law¬ 
rence’s religion was the moving power of his life, the 
mainspring of his single-hearted devotion to duty. 
No estimate of his life and work can bo true that 
omits to take this into account. There was in him a 
strong spiritual force, working silently and unobtru¬ 
sively, that leavened and moulded everything he did. 
Of him it may be said, as Carlyle wrote of Cromwell, 
to whom Lawrence has often been likened, that he 
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* believed in Qod, not on Sundays only, but on all days, 
in all places, and in all cases/ Ho never talked of Ms 
convictions, but it never entered into bis honest mind to 
conceal them. His faith was simple, and be lived as 
he believed; so that his actions grounded themselves 
naturally on their religious basis. 1 have aU'cady 
noted how be bogged for an amnesty to rebels in the 
spiiit and almost in the words of the Lord’s Frayci'. 
His wife has told us that his faith was the most beau¬ 
tiful and simple she ever knew; fear God and keep 
His commandments was the rule of his daily life. 

• We are told to pray and that our prayers ^Till be 
answci'od, and that is sufficient for me/ be once said 
to bis friend Captain Eastwick, when some one in bis 
presence bad objected to prayers for rain. When he 
tuined the first sod of the first railway in the Pun¬ 
jab, on February 8th, 1859, prayers to God weitj 
offei-ed up in the presence of the assembled Officers 
and Chiefs and a multitude of Natives, printed copies 
of the prayers having been distributed to the people 
beforehand. 

With Lawrence the guiding policy in such ques¬ 
tions was perfect toleration and complete religious 
liberty. He would as little brook encroachment on 
his own liberty of conscience as be would permit in¬ 
terference with the freedom of belief and religious 
vrorship of others. But in those days, strairge as it 
may appear, the principles of religious liberty, in 
their application to servants of Govenrmont, seem to 
have been imperfectly imderstood. A few weeks 
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after Sir John Lawrence bad laid down the reins of 
office, the Government of India called tlie Commis¬ 
sioner of the Amritsar Division to account for attending 
the baptism of some adult Native converts in the pxv 
vate house of a Christian missionary. Of course the 
Commissioner vindicated himself by an unanswerable 
appeal to principles of religious liberty and to the 
Queoh’s Proclamation, claiming as a Christian official 
the same rights of private judgment and conduct as 
are allowed to Hindus and Muhammadans and Sikhs. 
Some three years later, in the Christmas of 1862, when 
a missionary conference was convened at Lahore, and 
was attended by many of the heroes of the Mutiny 
presided over by [Sir] Donald Macleod, there wei'e 
some who would have put a stop to it as mischievous 
and not in keeping with official duty. Looked at in 
the light and practice of the present day, when ofiicci-s 
of every d(^ree take part in missionary meetings and 
conferences, and the highest in India, not omitting 
the Viceroy himself, lay the foundation stones of mis¬ 
sion schools and chuiches, and acknowledge from the 
public platform the indebtedness of the Government to 
the Christian missionary, cases like those I have re¬ 
ferred to provoke a smile of incredulity. 

The revolution in Christian policy in India within 
the last quarter of a century has been complete. And 
not least among the causes which have brought about 
the change is the publication of the most famous and 
rile most widely known of Sir John Lawrence’s de¬ 
spatches—that of April 2i8t, 1858, on the doing of 
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Christian things in a Christian way. The circum¬ 
stances are well known. Edwardes, as ho pondered 
on the Mutiny, its causes and its lessons, camo to the 
conclusion that the extent of suffering caused by the 
revolt proved it to be a divine chastisement for na¬ 
tional sin in withholding Christian truth from tlie 
people. Undei* this conviction ho wrote his cele¬ 
brated paper on * the elimination of all unchristian 
principles from the Government of Indio.’ It was 
intended px-imorily to influence public opinion in 
England. Upon this memorandum Lawrence wrote 
his despatch, which, though stopping a long way short 
of Edwardes’ proposals, and on some points contro¬ 
verting his facts, was described by Edwardes him¬ 
self as * a fine manifesto' and ' a noblo expression of 
the duty of the Indian Government to do whatever 
Christianity requires, at whatever cost.* After stating 
his views on the teaching of the Bible in Government 
schools and colleges—a religious instinction which 
Lawrence thought ought to bo given wherever wo have 
teachers fit to teach it, and pupils willing to bear it 
—on the endowment of Native religions, caste, the 
i-ecognition of Native holy-days, the administiation of 
heathen and Muhammadan laws, religious processions, 
and on other matters in respect to which Edwardes 
thought we acted in violation of Christian principles, 
the despatch ended with the well-known passage :— 

‘ Before concluding this letter I am to state that Sir J. 
Lawrence has been led, in common with others since the 
occuiTence of the awful events of 1857, to ponder deeply on 
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what mfty be the faults and ehortoomings of the British as a 
Christian cation in India. In considering topics such as 
those treated of in this despatch he would solely endeaTour 
to ascertain what is our Christian duty. Having ascertaine<l 
that according to ocr erring lights and conscience, he would 
follow it Out to the uttermost, luidetcrred by any considei'a- 
tion. If we address onrsclvcs to tliis task, it may, with 
tlio blessing of Providence, not pi-ove too difficult fur ua. 
Mcasnres have indeed been proposed ns essential to lie 
adopted by a Cliristian Government which wonld bo truly 
difficult or impossible of execution. But on closer considera¬ 
tion it will be found that such measures ara not enjoined by 
Christianity, but are contrary to its spirit Sir John 
Lawrence does, I am to state, entertain the earnest belief 
that all those meosores which are really and truly Christian 
can be coiried out in Imlio, not only without danger to 
British rule, but, on the contrary, with every advantage to 
its stability. Christian things done in a Christian way will 
never, the Chief Commisaioner is convinced, alienate the 
heathen. Abont such things there are qualities which do 
not provoke nor excite distrust, nor harden to resistance. 
It is when unchristian things are done in the name of 
Christianity, or when Christian things are done in an an- 
Christian way, that mischief and danger ore occasioned. 
The difficulty is, amid the political complications, the con¬ 
flicting social considerations, the fears and hopes of self- 
interest which are so apt to mislead human judgment, to 
discern clearly what is imposed upon us by Christian duty 
and wbat is not. Having discerned thin, we have but to 
put it into practice. Sir John Lawrence is satisfied that 
within the territories committed to his charge be fign carry 
out all those measures which are really matters of Christian 
duty on the part of the Government. And, further, be 
bebeves that such mcasores will arouse no danger; will 
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coDciliAte instead of provoking; and will subserve the 
ultimate diffusion of the truth among the people. 

* Finally, the Chief Commissioner would recommend that 
such measures and policy, liaving been deliberately deter¬ 
mined on by the Supreme Government, be openly avowed 
and universally acted upon throughout the Empire; ao that 
there may be no diversities of practice, no iaolatcil, tentative, 
or conflicting efforts, which me, indeed, the sui'ost meaiiB of 
exciting distrust; so that the people may ace tlmt we havi- 
no sudden or sinister designs; and so that wo juay exhil>it 
that harmony and uniformity of conduct wliicb befits a 
Christian nation striving to do its duty.' 

Under the Lawrences, the connection between the 
Government and Christian missions bad always been 
as close as oflScial duty permitted. The policy pur¬ 
sued was that of the Charter of 1698 returned to in 
the Charter Act of 1813—the policy that prevailed in 
the days of Schwartz, when the East India Company 
was glad even to employ missionaries on diplomatic 
duties, and had not yet come to look upon the spread 
of Christian truth as dangerous to its interests. The 
events of the Mutiny deepened Lawrence’s views 
on this subject, and elicited valuable opinions from 
many eminent men on the safety and advantage 
of a Christian policy. liOrd Palmerston declared 
that it was our interest as well as our duty to pw- 
mote the diffusion of Christianity as far as possible 
through the length and breadth of India; and Sir 
Charles Wood saw in every additional Christian an 
additional bond of union with England and an ad¬ 
ditional source of strength to the Empire. With a 
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similar conyietinn, Uwn-nce advocatctl the raising of 
Native diristiaii n-giim-nts. He knew of no element 
of security o\r.-pt that of Cliristianity which could 
n-iuler it t(t inm-nw the proportion of Native 
troops, even when .Inly connU-i-poiscil as to caste and 
nice. Hi* exprcwd a strong conviction of tlio duty 
nii'l wisil.un of hringing into the stTvico as many 
Christinii Nativ.-s as poNsihlo. \y\t\i Himh a force at 
rommiuhl. Im consid.-n-il Hritish nile would sti-iko a 
new niot in India. It was ignonmce of the true na¬ 
ture of Cliristinnity tliuf made panic spix-ad through 
our Jndiiin army. 'Plie .S.*|K>yH imagiiusl the Chris¬ 
tian ivligioii t<» consist in cen-monial arrangements 
like their own. 

Valuing an ho did ‘ the lilierty to know, to utter, 
and to aigue fro(dy according to conscience, above all 
lihirties,’ Lawrence not only claimed it for himself, 
hut opj>os(;d ‘quiet jwrhcculion’ as ho called it^and 
the aj)]»licalioii of secular motivea in any fonn to the 
Hjircad of (Jliristinnity. \\ lulo lie believed that Chris¬ 
tianity goes lian.l in lianil with all the objects for 
wlucli Hritish rule oxistn in India, ho had a profound 
conviction that it coul.l only bo extended by moral 
inltueiiCi’S, voluntarily accetited Ho conceded to the 
Native religions the saino freedom ho claimed for his 
own, being confident that the truth will in the end 
prevail. In this spirit he resisted the clamour which 
was raised for the destruction of religious buildings 
at Delhi, and in due time restored the Great Moeque 
to the Muhammadans. Afterwards, when he was 
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Governor-General, he gave back to them the Pearl 
Mosque at Agra, and, on the petition of the Muham¬ 
madans of Jjahore, ho restored to them the Grand 
Mosque in that city which had been desecrated by 
the Sikhs and long disused. This Mosque was the 
fii-st in the Punjab in which prayers were offered for 
the Queen. There, every Friday, a blessing is now' 
invoked on Her Migesty’a reign. 

The same spirit of tolei-ation animated all Sir John 
Lawrence’s proceedings. In Central India there is 
a petty State, RAjgarh, one of the many which were 
rescued from destruction by the establishment of the 
British Protectorate in MfilwA. The Ruling Chief, who 
was a Rijput, had long shown a tendency towaids 
and got thereby into difficulties with 
the brethi'cn of his caste. Matters came to a head 
when Sir John Lawrence was Viceroy. It was I'eportcd 
that the Chief had undergone circumcision, and the 
feeling against him on this account, among his rela¬ 
tives and nobles, was so strong, that he proposed 
to abdicate and retire into private life. Inquiry, how¬ 
ever, showed there was no charge of misgovemment 
against him, and that, except on the ground of change 
of creed, his people were satisfied with his rule. Ho 
was therefore maintained in power, and his people 
were informed that, so long as the government 
of the Chief was just, they must be loyal and obe¬ 
dient without reference to his creed. A year or two 
later, the Chief and his sons openly renounced the 
Hindu I'eligion and embraced Muhammsidanism, 
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taking a Muhammadan name which the British 
Government recognised, and receiving a Muham> 
madan title. 

This case is a leading one, and has established in 
regard to the government of Native States the prin¬ 
ciple, which has long been accepted by the Legislatui'c 
in civil affairs, that no rights shall be forfeited or 
impaired merely by change of religion or loss of caste. 
A Christian Government in a heathen or Muham¬ 
madan country could not, it might be thought, ac¬ 
knowledge any other principle. But the constitution 
of a Bijput State is so intimately interwoven with 
religious and caste observances, that the conversion 
of the Chief to another religion, which throws him 
outside the tribe or family, may involve serious con¬ 
stitutional changes; and only a few years before, 
when the leaning of the lUJgarh Chief to Muham¬ 
madanism began and his first troubles were adjusted, 
be had been told that a recurrence of the difficulties 
might make it necessary for him to abdicate and 
live in exile. The principle is now, however, clearly 
established. As a matter of feet, the Native States of 
India, other than the Bj^puts, are mushroom growths, 
having a shorter history than our own. In some, 
like Bhopal, Haidardbfid, Tonk, and others, the rulers 
are Muhammadan and the people are Hindu. In 
Kashmir we have a Muhammadan population under 
a Hindu ruler. What the British Government, as 
the imperial power, concerns itself with, is not the 
religions belief, in which rulers and people are alike 
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left free to follow their convictions, but the good 
government of the country. 

Before he left Lahore, Sir John Lawrence hfcd been 
offered by Lord Stanley a seat in the Council of India 
which was formed when the Government was trans¬ 
ferred to the Crown. He took his place on April 
nth, 1859, soon after his anival in London. His 
name was now familiar in the mouth of every one. 
The h'cedom of the cities of London and Glasgow wa^ 
conferred formally upon him. He was saltitcd as the 
* Oiganiscr of Victory,’ and the ‘ Saviour of India* 
At a public assembly presided over by the Archbishop 
of Cantei'bury, an address was presented to him, 
signed by over 8,000 persons of all ranks in society. 
Oxford and Cambridge inscribed his name as a Doctor 
of Civil Law on their honorary rolls. Court favour 
was directed to him. Ho was feted and made a guest 
in the houses of the great. But Uirough it all he bore 
himself with the modesty and simplicity which had 
always distinguished him, and claimed a share in tbo 
honours for those who had shared with him the perils 
of the stiiiggle, and by whose ud he acknowledged 
that his efforts to maintain the supremacy of England 
were crowned with success. He found his enjoyment 
in the bosom of his family, in the somety of his friends, 
and in the quiet of his country home. 

The work at the India Office was not congenial to 
him. He was out of place on a Board which had no 
administrative power, and where be found his cherished 
views on vital questions, such as that of a local army 
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for India, overruled by a system of voting in which 
knowledge and experience of India counted only for 
one. After four and a half years of this work, ho 
was nominated to be Viceroy and Governor-General 
of India in succession to Lord Elgin, undci' circum¬ 
stances which I liavo already narrato<l. *On the 
morning of November 30th, 1863,' says his biograjihcr, 
*Sir Chailes Wood looked into Sir John Lawrence’s 
i-oom at the India Office witli the pregnant announce¬ 
ment, ** You are to go to India as Govcnior-Gcneral. 
Wait here till I return from Windsor with the Queen's 
approval.” It was not till long after office hours tiiat 
Sii* Charles returned with the warm approval which 
he had sought and had obtained; and now the “ im¬ 
perial appointment, which is the greatest honour Eng¬ 
land has to give, except the government of hcreelf,” 
belonged to John Lawrence.' ‘ The Governor-General¬ 
ship is too good a post for a fellow like mo,' he had 
said, when Sir Colin Campbell expressed a hope he 
might succeed Lord Canning. Now there was only 
one voice. The choice was as popular in England as 
in India. Men of every grade in society and every 
shade of political opinion agreed that the right man 
had been selected. Leaving his family behind him, 
he started from London on December 9th; landed in 
Calcutta on January lath, 1864; and at once entered 
on his exalted office under the usual formalities. 


CHAPTER Vm 

Frontier and Feudatory Affairs 

I HAVE said that Sir John Lawrence’s Vicei-oyally 
was an uneventful time. Great natural calamities 
by famine and cyclone fell upon tho country, which 
called forth the philanthropic energies of Government 
and people. Commerce passed through an unexampled 
crisis, taxing skill and foresight. But the political 
atmosphere was calm. With the exception of little 
frontier wars, wasteful of resources that were sorely 
needed, there was nothing to divert tho Government 
from the prosecution of schemes for the improvement 
of the physical and moral condition of tho people. 

On tho North the land frontier of India oxtendK 
along the range of the Himalaya mountains about 
1,900 miles, aciOBs more than twenty-seven dcgiocs of 
longitude. It marches with tho independent countries 
of Bhutan, Neplil, and Afgh&niat&n, the petty State of 
Sikkim, the gi-cat feudatory State of Kashmir, and a 
multitude of small Rfijput principalities round Simla 
and Kingra, survivals of the Hindu period prior to 
the successive waves of Muhammadan invasion. On 
the East the land boundary has since Lawrence’s vice¬ 
royalty been greatly extended, and received a new 
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political significance by the conquest of Upper Burma. 
On the North-west also the frontier has been pushed 
outward as the result of the Afgbiin war; but in 1864 
it ran for over 800 miles from the snow peaks which 
close the Kdgdn valley,, along the skirt of the 
►Sulaimiln range to the province of Sind, and then 
by the Khelitt State and adjacent ten-itorics to tlio 
sea. Dowti nearly to the Sind boixler, the mountain 
tribes flanking our territory aro independent, warlike, 
revengeful, fanatical Pathdns, who, with exception of 
the ohmands, hall no man master, not even the Amir 
of BAbul. Below them come the equally brave but 
leas bigoted BUuch tribes, who pay a more or less 
fluctuating allegiance to the ruler of KhoUt. It will 
be no matter of surprise that causes of unrest ai'e 
always at work, and military operations are ever 
impending, on so extended a frontier, having political 
relations of so multiform a character with rulers who 
have to bo managed by persuasion and diplomacy, 
with fierce dans full of religious fanaticism, with 
marauding tribes that know no law but the sword, 
and with naked head-hunting savages. 

It was, as I have said, a dangerous war on the 
North-west frontier that finally settled the appoint¬ 
ment of Sir John Lawrence to be Governor-Gen era!. 
On his way out, as he touched at Galle, bo received 
a memorandum, written by Sir Bartle Frere, then 
Governor of Bombay, intended for the unknown 
successor to Lord Figiu, and containing a sevei'e 
attack on the frontier policy pursued in the Punjab 
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as compared with that which previuled in Sind. * I 
do not know,* wrote Sir John I^awrence, ‘ from whom 
Frere takes his information. I know he has no 
pei’sonal knowledge of the counti'y himself. Hjs own 
knowledge is limited to that of the Sind frontier, 
which in many essentials is different to that of the 
Punjab. From the borders of Sind northwards, the 
charactei* of the people, both in the hills and on tl»o 
plains, diffei's as you go along.* On such a frontier 
it is folly to apply a Procrustean policy. Notliing 
for instance could well be mom different than the 
constitution of the Biluch tribes under their* here¬ 
ditary Chiefs and that of the Path&ns with theii* 
tribal councils in which every man is e(]^ual, and 
with their clans and sections of clans which are ovei* 
at feud. In the one case, if you secure the Chieftain 
you secure the tribe; in the other 3'ou can succeed 
only by inffuencing general sentiment, which is to be 
i*eached by palaver and discussion or by bribery and 
self-interest. And the country is as different as the 
constitution of the tribes and the character of the 
people. On the Sind frontier the marauding moun¬ 
taineers are separated from the alluvial plains of the 
Indus by twenty miles of desert open to the operations 
of cavalry’ and troops. Along the Suldimdn range, 
where dwell the Fath&ns, the spui's run down into the 
cultivated valleys, the villages ai'e pushed up on the 
slopes of the hills, and the surrounding country is 
broken up by deep ravines which render the attacks 
of robbers easy and their pursuit diiHcult. If 
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therefore there was difference in the plan of ta^eat- 
ment in the two provinces, it arose from difference 
of circumstances. 

The policy adopted on the Punjab frontier was one 
of conciliation and defence:— 

By alow pmdtutcv to nmko miM 

A m^god people, AUil ilimigh aoft dcgnM.« 

Subdue tboni U> Uit> uwiful nod the good. 

Neighbourly good offices were sedulously cultivated, 
and, while the clans were made to understand that 
there was no desire to interfere in their territories, 
they were taught that no aggi-cssion would be per¬ 
mitted on our own. The marches were held by a 
double line, the outer by Tribal Militia and the inner 
by the Frontier Force, both spread over a series of 
fortified posts. These were to ^ve account of armed 
maraudei-s. Friendly tribes were encouraged to tindc. 
Fairs were established for their convenience. Doptita- 
tioDs from them were received and hospitably enter¬ 
tained. Their sick were freely treated in our hospitals, 
and their hoys were taught in our schools. Their 
tribesmen were taken into service, and even settled 
on lands within the British frontier on easy terms. 
Offences wei’e punished by fine and the demand of 
compensation; if that proved unavailing, the recal¬ 
citrant tribe was excluded from our territories; and 
as a last resource a force of troops might he sent to 
bring them to reason. There can be no question that 
year by year this watchful and firm, though peaceful 
and conciliatory, policy has produced a marked change 
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in tlie conduct of the Patbin tribes and a great im¬ 
provement in our relations with them. But to extir¬ 
pate border crime is beyond human power. Frontier 
raids, as Lord Dalhousie observed, aie no more to 
be regarded as intcn’uptions of the genei^l peace in 
India, than the street brawls which appear among the 
every-day proceedings of a police court in London aio 
regarded as indications of the existence of civil war 
in England. Punitive expeditions oio a necessity of 
the situation. They will not cease till the other side 
of the line is held by civilised governments. 

Between 1864 and 1869 there wore several forays 
at various points, but only two were collisions which 
really disturbed the peace. One was a petty affaii* 
with the Bezotis of the KohAt Pass, the other a more 
serious encounter with the PathAns of the Black 
Mountain. The latter was caused by an attack of 
the tribes in July 1868, at the instigation of the 
Chief of Agror, upon a police post, the establishment 
of which he resented. Disturbances, in the course of 
which more than twenty British villages were de¬ 
stroyed, lasted till October, when troops were sent to 
punish the a^ressors. A force of 12,000 men was em¬ 
ployed, which peneti-ated without serious opposition 
to the crest of the Black Mountain, explored the 
enemy’s country, occupied their strongholds, and re¬ 
duced the tiibes to submission for the time. 

But a little cloud, very black while it lasted, arose 
on the opposite comer of the frontier soon after Sir 
John Lawrence landed in India Our relations with 
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Bhutan had never been intimate or even very fiiendly. 
They bi^an in 177a, when Warren Hastings had to 
expel the Bhet&nese from our border. Bhutan was a 
dependency of Tibet, and at the intercession of the 
Teshu Lama a treaty of peace was concluded in 1774. 
The opportunity seemed favourable for establishing 
a friendly understanding, and George Bogle was de¬ 
spatched by Warren Hastings to Lassa to try to open 
up commercial intercourse. He would probably have 
succeeded but for the untimely death of the Teshu 
Lama. Turner’s mission followed in 1783, but failed 
to break through Tibetan exclusiveness. For a long 
time thereafter no further attempt was made to pene¬ 
trate into the countries on the northern fi'ontier of 
Bengal. Our acquisition of Assam, in 1826, brought 
us into closer contact, chiefly in the way of depreda¬ 
tions on villages in the plains, which the mountaineers 
looked upon as a happy hunting-ground. One more 
attempt was made—by Pemberton’s mission in 1838— 
but the Bhutin Government rejected the treaty that 
was proposed. Frontier aflairs continued on a very 
bad footing. We tried to improve them by taking 
the management of Districts at the base of the hills 
and paying to Bhut^ the surplus revenues. But 
little good resulted. Bhutan seemed to bo in a 
ohronic state of revolution and civil war, with no 
settled government. Outrages and aggressions led 
to remonstrances, reprisals, and threats of severer 
measures. Matters went firam bad to worse, and war 
was on the point of breaking out, when the Mutiny of 
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the Sepoj army called the British Govemment to a 
struggle for its own existence. 

At last, in 1862, on the representations of the 
Bengal Goveminent, Lord Canning agreed once more 
to ixj the expedient of a mission to explain our de¬ 
mands. This course was concurred in by Loid Elgin 
when he assumed the government. Owing, however, 
to the evasions and delays of the Bhut^uieso, and the 
reluctance of the Governor-General to force thoir 
band, the mission did not start till the inteircgnum 
between the death of Lord Elgin and the arrival of 
Sir John Lawrence. The truth is the country was once 
more in the throes of revolution; the Spiritual and 
Temporal Kings of Bhntin were puppets in the hands 
of a successful insurgent, the Tongso Penlo: there 
was no government with which permanent relations 
could be established. The mission left Bailing on 
December 4th, 1863, and returned on April i2th, 
1864, having been not only received without honour 
but subjected to insult and outrage. With difficulty 
riie Envoy got away from the capital under cover of 
night, after he bad been compelled by threats of per¬ 
sonal violence to sign a humiliating treaty, which the 
Government of India could only instantly repudiate. 
War was the inevitable consequence. After some 
m i litar y operations, the BhutAnese sued for peace, 
gave up the treaty extorted linm the Envoy, and 
ceded the countiy Ipng at the foot of the hills, known 
as the Eighteen DwArs, or Passes, receiving ^m uh 
an annual payment of £5cx» on condition of their 
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future friendly conduct. The treaty added to the 
Queen’s dominions a strip of territory about 180 
miles long and from twenty to thirty miles broad. 

Much hostile criticism was expended on the treaty 
at the time. European opinion in India is aggres¬ 
sive, and military opinion is dominant. Military 
men, smarting under a temporary check in which wo 
had lost two guns, condemned Lawrence for granting 
the Bhutiinesc terms which were thought too easy. 
But the guns were restored os a preliminary condition 
of peace; and Lawrence, ‘rich in saving common 
sense,’ fought for peace, not for prestige. Nothing 
was to be gained by the prosecution of a war with 
the Bhutdnese at any time, least of all when India 
was overwhelmed in commercial and financial 
troubles. The best proof that the terms were just 
lies in the fact that our relations with Bhutiin have 
ever since been better than they were before. During 
the recent difficulties with Tibet, the Bhutan Govern¬ 
ment resisted the pressure put upon them to adopt an 
unfriendly attitude towards us. 

Frontier afiairs belong to the department of work 
which the Viceroy keeps in his own hands. So do 
the affairs of the dependent States of India. Of these 
there is a vast number—more than six hundred. They 
cover more t-b^n one-third of the Contincmt of India 
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and contain more than one-fifth of the population. 
Their revenuee are estimated to be 9,500,000, 
and they pay to the British Government an annual 
tribute of £750,000. These States differ greatly in 
size and importance. Hydei’ 4 b&d, for example, has an 
area of 8a,000 square miles, a population of ten and 
a half millions, and a revenue of more than £3,000,000. 
At the other extreme there are States so small os to 
consist of only one ox two villages with less than five 
hundred inhabitants and revenues which do not 
amount to £100 a year! Whatever bo their political 
importance or insignificance, however, they have all 
some common features—they are not subject to 
British laws; they are subordinate to the British Go¬ 
vernment and under its protection and control; they 
are not permitted to combine or to enter into negotia¬ 
tions with each other or with any foreign power; their 
relations are with the Biitish Government alone. 

Our relations with them, it will easily be under¬ 
stood, are of the most varied kind. Some, like the 
great principalities of R^putdna, have survived shock 
after shock of foreign invasion, and exist from an age 
which procures for them religious veneration. Others 
represent the powerful lieutenants of the Great 
Mughal, who bit by bit assumed independence as the 
grip of the central power relaxed. Some were up¬ 
heavals in the expiring convulsions of the Muham¬ 
madan Empire, which the Pclx Bvito-'n/fiicii stereotyped. 
Some are the work of the British Government itself, 
created from territories it had conquered. The treaties 
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and engagements with these States are legion. But 
of still greater importance, if possible, are the rcla> 
tions established by a long course of usage which 
exhibit the acknowledged and accepted conditions of 
British supremacy. Ihe sovereign powers of all are 
limited in a greater or less degree. Some few possess 
the more distinctive attributes of a scpamte govein- 
roent; in others the powers of the Chiefs have been 
so reduced that the sovereignty almost disappcaia. 
In every case the residuary sovereignty vests in the 
British Crown. 

In oxir relations with these States the Mutiny 
comes as a great line of cleavage. The decade pr6> 
ceding the revolt of the army had seen the British 
dominions largely extended by the absorption of 
Native States. Oudh had been annexed because of 
the King's misrule. One after another the States of 
S&t&ra, Jb&nsi, and Nagpur had been treated as 
escheats. The Biljput principality of KarauU had 
been spared, but opinions bad been expressed by 
Lord Dalhousie in the discussion of the case which, 
if acted on, wonld have undermined the oldest States 
in mjpuUtna. One small lUjput State, indeed— 
Bagh&t, in the Simla Hills—was actually treated as a 
lapse. It is true that neither the doctrine of escheat 
nor the practice was new. But they had never be¬ 
fore been so l<^caUy or systematically enforced. The 
views of the Governor-General were well known. He 
believed that petty principalities, intervening within 
the British boundaries, might be made the means of 
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ftimoy&ncdto ns, but could never be ft source of strength. 
He expressed the opinion that ftdvantftge should be 
taken of eveiy just opportunity to get rid of them 
by annexing them when there were no direct heiie. 
He had applied his principles to one of the lai’gest 
States, and had argu^ for them in the case of one of 
the oldest. No Ruling Chief felt secure for the future, 
and thei'e arose a general fear. All this was com¬ 
pletely reversed by the Mutiny. The Native States 
rendered priceless service in the day of our distress. 
Lord Dalhousie's dictum that they could never bo a 
source of strength was falsified. Speaking in the 
fulness of his gratitude, Lord Canning described them 
as * breakwaters to the storm, which would otherwise 
have swept over us in one great wave.’ * The safety 
of our rule is increased,’ he wrote, ‘ not diminished, by 
the maintenance of Native Chiefs well affected to us. 

. . . And should the day come when India shall bo 
threatened by an external enemy, or when the interests 
of England elsewhere may requme that her Eastern 
Empire shall incur more than ordinary risk, one of 
our best mainstays will be found in these Native 
States.’ 

Lord Canning restored the State of Bagh&t; and 
his parting gifts to the Chiefs of India were deeds, 
dated the day before he laid down the reins of office, 
in which he assured them, one by one, that the Queen 
desired to perpetuate ih&i Princely Houses, that the 
policy of escheat was at an end, and that sidopted 
heirs would be recognised. This announcement had 
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already been made during Lord Canning's celebrated 
progress through the provinces of Upper India. It 
was received with universal joy. At Gwalior the 
good news was welcomed ‘ with rejoicing very like 
that which would have marked the birth of an heir.’ 
The present writer was an eye-witness of the satis¬ 
faction with which the announcement was hailed. 
He remembers the long-drawm sigh of relief which 
escaped from the assomblod Chiefs when the new 
policy was first made known at the Cawnpur 
Darb&r, on November 4th, 1859. He romembers the 
interview at which one of the most powerful Chiefs 
in Central India told Lord Canning that, though his 
family had inled for eleven hundred year's, the assur¬ 
ance given * had dispelled an evil wind that had long 
been blowing upon him.* A new era was at once 
introduced. The Doctrine of Lapse became a dead 
doctrine—buried and put away. Confidence took the 
place of general mistrust The British Government 
stood out as the paramount power in India more 
clearly than it had ever done before. * There is a 
reality in the suzerainty of the sovereign of England/ 
wrote Lord Canning, ‘ which has never existed before, 
and which is not only felt, but eagerly acknowledged, 
by the Chiefs.’ Henceforth the Native States became 
part and parcel of the British Empire, with whose 
prosperity their interests were identified, and the 
Queen became in fact the Empress of India. 

Sir John Lawrence’s relation to this new policy was 
twofold. It was from his province of the Punjab 
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that the proposal emanated to recognise adopted heirs; 
and it fell to him, almost in immediate succession to 
Lord Canning, to give the first direction to the 
principles which followed from the change, and which 
have since gradually developed into an estabHshe*! 
system of political law. 

In his early public life Lawrence was an annexa¬ 
tionist. He drank at the same fountain as Lord 
Dalhousie and imbibed the principles of his great 
master and friend. As Magistrate of Delhi ho hail 
seen the worst side of a licentious Court, and the 
rampant evils caused by a multitude of petty Native 
Chiefships which the British Government presei-vod 
from extinction, but abstained from guiding or con¬ 
trolling. He had seen with satisfaction the little 
Chiefs of the Cis-Sutlej States reduced to the position 
of ordinary subjects. He had refused to re-establish 
the principalities in Kfingra, which the Sikhs had 
destroyed. He had advocated the annexation of the 
Punjab, and one of his first acts as Chief Commis- 
eioner had been to deprive the Nawfib of Mamdot ol 
sovereign power, which he had abused, and to bring 
Ms territory under British jurisdiction. He had seen 
without a pang of regret the Kingdom of Oudh ab¬ 
sorbed within the red line. * Anything short of it,* ho 
wrote, ' is a mistake. Will not all the people re¬ 
joice, except the fiddlers, barbers, and that genus 1 1 
wish I was thirty-five instead of forty-five, and had to 
put it in order.* 

But the Mutiny revealed to him, as it did to 
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Cazming, the value of our Native allies, without whose 
co-operation it is not too much to say that Delhi 
could not have been recovered. Lawrence pressed for 
an ample and generous reward to the Chie& who bad 
stood by us, and he procured for them large additions 
to their territories. But there was one reward dearer 
to their heart than all. What advantage was an ac¬ 
cession of territory if, after all, their States should 
lapse in default of heirs? So the three PhiHkian 
Chiefs*, in February 1858, put forth requests for 
the recognition of adopted heirs. Sir John Lawrence 
supported the prayer; but it was refused by the 
Government of India. Under the influence and 
advice of Lawrence, however, who was now in the 
Secretary of State’s Council, the Government in 
England decided that the boon should be granted to 
them as a special case. But long before Lord Can¬ 
ning received these orders, he had discovered for him¬ 
self that in the concession of the privilege of adoption 
lay the solution of many political difficulties; and he 
had already announced his change of policy. He 
conferred the right upon the Phulkian Chiefs in open 
Darbdr, at Ambfila, on January 20th, 1860. On this 
question Lawrence was prepared to go even further 
than Lord Canning. One of his last acts as Viceroy 
was to assure the Mah^ji of Kashmir that, should 
heirs of his body fail him and no formal adoption 

* The thrM Chitfb—PatUb, Jind, and Nibha—are so eallod 
because of their descent from a common ancestor named Chaudri 
Phdl. 
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have been made, his ■wishes in regard to the succession 
of a collateral relation would he respected. 

Loyalty to the Crown and fidelity to engagements 
were the conditions on which Canning guaianteed 
the perpetuity of the Native States. Good govern¬ 
ment was the condition on which lawronce main¬ 
tained the ruling Chiefs in power. Kingdoms were 
no longer annexed for misgovcmment; but Chiefe 
were deposed or visited with marks of displeasure. 
JhAbua was fined and deprived of honours for a serious 
abuse of power. Tonk was deposed and sent into 
exile. On Chiefs who were given to evil ways Law¬ 
rence would bring all his personal infiuence to bear 
by kindly advice or solemn warning. ‘ A Chief who 
ranks so high,’ he said to one, ‘ should also take among 
men a aiTr>ilA.r position for justice, for benevolence, and 
for the excellence with which his affairs are managed. 
It is my earnest desire that this should he the 
ambition of Your Highness.* But it was from the 
education of the young Chiefs that he hoped for real 
improvement. Every now and then long minorities 
occur when the Native States are necessarily brought 
under close supervision. Sir John Lawrence made 
use of all such opportunities by requiring the regents 
to associate the yoimg Chief with them in the dis¬ 
cussion of important matters and to train him to the 
business of the State. He earnestly pressed Native 
rulers to have their sons carefully trained. * I urge 
you to instruct your sons, and even your daughters,' 
he said to the Chiefs at Lahore, as he addressed them 
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in their own laugaago, which they were unaccustomed 
to hear from Viceregal lips. And to the great Chiefs 
of Edjputina and Central India, assembled at Agra, 
he said, ‘ The art of governing wisely and well is a 
difficult one, which is only to be attained by much 
thought and care and labour. ... Of all fame that 
gieat men can acquire, that alone is worth having 
which is accorded to a just and beneficent ruler. The 
names of conquciors and heroes are forgotten. But 
those of virtuous and wise Chiefs live for ever.* 

In all this there was nothing exactly new in 
principle. It had long been admitted as a conse¬ 
quence of our supremacy that wo aiu bound in duty 
to interfere in Native States to prevent gross oppres¬ 
sion or injustice. The limits and conditions of that 
interference had never been defined, but it was felt in 
a geneial way that misgovemment in a Native State 
upheld by British power was misgovemment for which 
the British Government was to some extent responsible. 
Space forbids more than a mere enumeration of some 
of the seeds of political law that were sown in Law¬ 
rence’s time. I have already noted the principle of 
religious liberty established in the R^jgarh cose. 
Soli received its deathblow in Kotab. The practice 
of burying lepers alive was stamped out in Sirohi 
and M^rwir. Female infanticide was put down 
among the Purihar B^jputs of JignL The last rem¬ 
nants of slavery were eradicated in Kuch Behai'. 
Capital punishment for cow-killing was forbidden. 
The British civil and criminal Jurisdiction was secured 
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on all main lines of railway running through Native 
States. 

The key to the understanding of our feudatory 
relations is the principle, so luminoudy expounded 
by Sir Henry Maine*, that the attributes of sove¬ 
reignty over Native Stotos are divided between the 
Chiefs and the Crown in degrees which vary with caoh 
State; and that the subjects of the Cliiefs are subjects 
also of the Queen to the extent to wbicli sho shares 
the sovereignty. This principle was clearly formu¬ 
lated with reference to the Rfijfia of KfithiAwfir and 
the Chiefs of the Central Provinces. On the some 
principle the liability of the subjects of Feudatory 
States to British consular jurisdiction abroad was 
asserted, and the same consular protection was claimed 
for them as for British subjects, inasmuch as they 
are the subjects of powers that have no foreign rela¬ 
tions, but are, in international concerns, represented 
by the Bi-itish Government and form in fact part of 
the British Empire. 

Since that time Indian political law lias been 
largely developed by treaty, by sufferance, by growing 
usage, and by the reasonable construction of defa£to 
relations in actual cases which have from time to time 
arisen. Vast improvement also has been made in the 
administration of Native States, under the guidance 
and control of the British Government Those are 
for the most part the best governed that have imitated 
British methods without slavishly adopting British 

* Minutes dated March sand and May iith, 1864. 
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institutions. Personal rule is growing weaker, and 
giving place to government by law. Codes of law 
have been adopted, regalar courts of justice have been 
established, fixed assessments of the public burdens 
have been introduced, schools and hospitals have been 
opened, railways and canals have been constructod, 
and, in short, the usual machinery of rcgulai' govern¬ 
ment has been set at work. And though now and 
again wo may bo startled by scandalous cases of 
oppression and injustice, it is no longer poesiblo for 
any Native ruler to commit hims elf to a comuo of 
crime, tyranny, and general misgovemment as in the 
days of old. 


CHAPTER IX 


Aquarian Affairs 

Although La\rTeiico was fully alive to tho political 
advantage of maintaining Native States, and grate¬ 
fully recognised all they had done for us, he always 
adhered to the opinion he formed when he was a 
District Officer as to the blessings conferred by British 
rule on the people of India. He freely admitted that 
it would be unreasonable to expect strong attachment 
to a Government so alien as ours, from a people to 
whom the miseries from which the country was de- 
livei'ed had become matter of ancient history. But 
he held it to be unquestionable that the masses of the 
population are moi*e prosperous, and ought, if they 
knew their own interests, to bo happier in British 
territory than under Native rule. 

Othei’ views had been expiessed in tho House of 
Commons by high authority in the debate on tho 
restoration of Mysore to a Native ruler, and Sir John 
Lawrence took the opportunity to have the question 
discussed. The correspondence is interesting in so 
far as it brings out points in which our Government 
offends ^^ainst the usages, or prejudices, or legitimate 
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wishes of the people. It may be useful in so far as 
it suggests measures, not inconsistent with our general 
principles of administration, for making English rule 
more popxilar. But in the main the discussion was 
academic. For it is not to be seriously disputed that 
in everything which affects the maintonanco of peace, 
the security of life and property, the administmtion 
of humane laws, the fixing and cqualiHing of taxation, 
the prevention of disease, tho relief of suffering, re¬ 
ligious and political irceiloin, education, the extension 
of cultivation, tlio development of the country by 
roads and railways and canals, tho promotion of com- 
nierce—everytliing, in short, that contributes to the 
security, the comfoi-t, and the convenience of life—the 
British Government has conferred blessings on the 
people of India such as never entered into the mind 
of Hindu Kings or Muhammadan Emperors in the 
most palmy days of their power. Unless, indeed, wo 
honestly believe this, we have no vocation In India 
and had better retire to our ships. 

What the masses of India above all things desire 
is—^to be let alone. So long as they are treated with 
justice and sympathy they care not by whom they 
are governed. As a matter of fact, tho Mughals were 
as foreign in race, in religion, and in manners as our¬ 
selves. But it is the misfortune of the mission of 
England that it cannot leave the people of India 
alone. * In doing the best we can for the people,' said 
Sir John Lawrence, ‘ we are bound by our conscience, 
and not by theirs.’ ' We aim at being just and 
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stjrong/ {US JEdwardcs wrote, ‘ and is there any such 
frightful boro in the whole world as your Aristides 1 ’ 
To be popular is not always within the reiuch of those 
who deserve it. But it ie possible to ensure a general 
eontentnaent; and to make ^e people content, so far 
as he could do so witliout sacriheing the higher ends 
of English rule, was the aim which Lawrence put 
licforo himself in fill his measures. 

A prospci*ou8 and contented peasantry ho considered 
to bo a moixi solid foundation of our power than a 
landed aristocracy. This principle underlay all the 
differencos with his brother Henry in the cai'ly Punjab 
daya Large grants of land or money to the Native 
gently seemed to him to be so much taken from the 
people, wiUi no correspondiDg fidvantago to the Govern¬ 
ment. *I cannot see the political value,* he said, *of 
such allies as Tej Singh, Dina N&th, and others; but 
it seems to me that wo have boon oven munificent to 
them. 1 do not think that in the event of a dis¬ 
turbance any of them would act against as, or, indeed, 
would have any inducement to do so; and moreover, 
if they did, they would do us no harm.* Perhaps the 
clash of dispute with his brother led to expression of 
extreme views. For his biographer notes that, when 
Sir John became Chief Commissioner and had the 
undivided responsibility on his shoulders, his policy 
began so to gravitate towards that of Hemy to 
draw down a rebuke from Lord Dalhousie, * who 
appealed from the John Lawrence of the piesent to 
the John Lawi-ence of former days.’ This question, 
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like so many others, was reduced to its true propor¬ 
tions by the Mutiny. In the Punjab the gi-eat nobles 
have assumed the position of Honoroi-y Magistrates 
and Revenue Officers; and recently, on the recom¬ 
mendation of the present writer, a concession has 
been made, similar to that granted to Ruling Chiefs, 
which admits of the transmisHion of their privileges 
to adopted heirs, in tlio case of tlmao wlio distinguish 
themselves by loyalty and good servico. 

But tho question of a landed aristociacy in the 
Punjab was of little importance compared with that 
of tenant-right, with which Sir John Lawrence had to 
deal. The Punjab is a country of peasant-proprietors, 
not of feudal barons. Out of about twenty-five 
millions of acres of land, about three millions are tilled 
by occupancy-tenants, six millions by tenants-at-will, 
and all the rest by the proprietary communities. In the 
Sikh times property in the land waa never regarded, 
Tho matter was one of revenue. Proprietors were 
ousted by tho Government and new men put in accoi-d- 
ing as they could or could not pay the land-tax. Land 
was of no value. Often it was a burden, involving 
responsibilities to the State with no corresponding pix)- 
tection. Competition was not for lands to cultivate, but 
for tenants to cultivate them. Hence it came to pass 
that difficulties between landlord and tenant novel* 
arose; many landlords were glad to get their fields cul¬ 
tivated for no rent at all so long as the revenue was 
paid; as a matter of fact, tenants were seldom evicted 
by the landlord; and when the Punjab was annexed 
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the tenants were found to have held for generations a 
strong position hardly inferior to that of the pro¬ 
prietor's. Those who had cultivated their holdings for 
twelve years before annexation were therefore recorded 
as occupancy-tenants. Landowners raised no objec¬ 
tions ; they rather welcomed the arrangement. 

Fifteen years later the revenue-settlements fell in, 
and had to bo revised and renewed. Meanwhile the 
limitation of the land-tax, and the peace and security 
established by British rule, had given an enormous 
value to what was before worthless. Landowners 
became eager to claim rights which once they had 
been careless about. At the same time, some of the 
Officers entrusted with the revision of the revenue- 
settlement bad imbibed extreme views of ownership 
and were disinclined to recognise a double right in the 
soil. In endeavouring to remedy mistakes which may 
have been made, they fell into an opposite error and 
disturbed beneficial interests which had boon enjoyed 
for more than a quarter of a century. In one division 
of the province, out of 46,ctoo heads of agricultural 
households who had been recorded as occupancy- 
tenants, more than three-fonrtbs were, by a stroke of 
the pen, reduced to the position of tcnants-at-will, 
liable to eviction and rack-rent. This was really an 
agrarian revolution, destroying interests in land which, 
as Sir Henry Maine observed, had been ‘ enjoyed by 
thousands of persons for a period very little, if at all, 
short of the time which in England would ripen those 
interests into vested rights, even though acquired 
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originally by naked -nTrong.’ Sir Donald Macleod, 
who was then Lieutenant-Governor, declared the state 
'of things thus brought about to be * rapidly under¬ 
mining all good feeling between the most important 
classes of the agricultural population.’ 

The attitude which Sir John Lawrence took up was 
very simple and very just The pinpcrty in dispute 
was entirely the creation of the British Govomment. 
The Govei-nmcnt hatl sacrificed rovonuo in i-cducing 
the assessment of the bind: it had thus created a rent 
whoi'o none previously existed. The Govennnent 
maintained law and order: it had thus given a great 
value to what before was valuolcas. The pi-oper way 
to settle the difficulty was to deal with each interest 
in a foil' and liberal spirit, and so to apportion the 
property we had created as to givo to the proprietor 
a large share and at the same time leave to the culti¬ 
vator a sufficient reward for his labour. Thanks to 
his love of justice and strong practical common sense, 
the Punjab Tenancy Act, which was framed by his 
Government, solved the question with singular fair¬ 
ness, defining the circumstances under which occu¬ 
pancy^ rights were to be recognised, and granting 
compensation for unexhausted improvements in cases 
of eviction. The immediate effect of the Act in five 
Districts of the Punjab was to restore 63,000 persons 
to the position of occupancy-tenants who had been 
summarily reduced to the position of tenants-at-wxll. 
Writing fourteen years afterwards, the lieutenant- 
Govemor(Sir Robert Egerton) said, ‘Regarded by some 
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at the time as a confiscation of proprietary right, it ha« 
been found defective only in the comprehensiveness of 
its provisions for maintaining the status of the tenants, 
while in the greater part of the province it is the 
bulwark and charter of a contented peasantry.* 

In Oudh thoro was a violent storm over tho same! 
qocstion of tenant-right under circumstances almost 
the reverse of those in tho Punjab. No measures 
undci*taken by Sir John Lawrence called forth so 
much ignorant and hostile cidticism as the protection 
he gave to subordinate land-tenures in Oudh. Some 
said he was trying to upset tho policy by which Lortl 
Canning had pacified the country; others that he was 
deliberately sowing discord between landlord and 
tenant. He was accused of breaking faith with the 
groat landowners and of bringing unfair pressure to 
bear upon tho nobles of the province to make them 
give in to hU views. The cry was taken up in 
England. The authority of the Secretary of State 
was invoked. But Lawrence faced the storm without 
flinching. ‘ One of the main causes of the excitement 
in this matter,’ ho wrote to his friend Captain East- 
wick, * is that several Englishmen have obtained 
estates in Oudh. Tho question also bears on tho pre¬ 
sent struggle in Bengal; and so nearly all the Press, 
as representing the Native landholdci's on the one side 
and tbe English planter on tho oUier, are arrayed 
against me. But this is no reason why I should not 
stand to my guns, and do what I believe to be fair 
and just! ’ And to Sir Charles Wood: * What could 
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make me take the course 1 have done in favour of 
the Ryots of Oudh but a strong sense of duty 1 ... Of 
my own free will I will not move, knowing as I do 
that I am right in the coui-se which has been adopted. 
Did ever any one hear of the Government of India 
]^.f v mipg that a class of men were not Imving fair 
play at the time of settlement, and then failing to 
intei'fere or to issue such orders as the case appeared 
to demand?' 

What happened was brioHy this: Oudh is a counti'y, 
not of peasant proprietors like the Pimjab, but of 
feudal bai’ons, known by the name of T^ukd^; 
they aio two hundiod and seventy-two in number, 
and at the time of the annexation of Oudh, in 
February 1856, they had possession of two-thirds of 
the province. Under the system of revenue-adminis¬ 
tration that was introduced the rights and position 
of these barons weie ignored. No one now doubts 
that gross injustice was done to them. With few 
exceptions they went against us in the Mutiny, and 
the peasantry followed them en ‘fuasse. In duo time 
there came a great reactionary policy. The pendulum 
of prejudice swung as far in favour of the T&lukddrs 
as it had formerly swung against them. Iiord 
Canning’s famous Proclamation confiscating the pro¬ 
prietary-right in the soil of Oudh, which was issued 
on the fall of Lucknow, in March 1858, had three 
objects in view. It was not intended to be a per¬ 
manent deprivation of rights, but to punish those 
who persisted in rebellion after life and honour had 
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been guaranteed; to provide the means of rewarding 
those who should promptly submit; and to enable 
Government to attach such conditions to the grants 
as would remedy the injustice previously done and 
secure the fealty and good service of the grantees. 
And the Proclamation was so skilfully used by Sir 
Roboi't Montgoinoiy, then Chief Commissioner of 
Oudh, that within a few months two-thirds of the 
rebel noblos had tendered their allegiance, and re¬ 
ceived back their estates. A poimancnt hereditary 
and transferable proprietaiy-right in their estates 
was thereupon conferred on them. ‘This right is, 
however, conceded,’ their title-deeds went on to say, 
‘ subject to any measure which the Government may 
ihinV proper to take for the purpose of protecting 
the inferior ZamindArs and village occupants from 
extortion and of upholding their rights in the soil 
in subordinarion to the T&lukd&rs.' 

In cairying out this policy no enquiry into existing 
rights was made. The local authorities assumed that 
rights wore to be recognised precisely as they stood 
at the date of annexation, and that subordinate pro- 
.prietors who had previously lost their possessions 
could not recover them. They further assumed that 
all beneficial interests had been destroyed in the 
anarchy preceding annexation and that no distinction 
between privileged tenants and tenonts-at-will was 
to he made. 

This omission to enquire into facts appeared to 
Lawrence preeminently imjust Ho held that every 
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man was entitled to a fair hearing. He maintained 
that, while the nobility as a body were an ancient 
aristocracy, who had held their estates for manv 
generations, others wore creatures of a day, who had 
sprung up during the gross misrule preceding annexa¬ 
tion. It was, therefore, only tho Imrest justice to 
give a reasonable period of limitation for tho recovery 
of rights lost in tlie time of anarchy. Fortunately, 
the T^ukdilrs wore a rcnsoimblu body of men. A 
compromise was soon effected, through tho instru¬ 
mentality of Sir John Strachey, the Chief CommiR- 
sioncr, tho result of which was that sub-proprietors 
who had lost their rights within twelve years pre¬ 
ceding annexation were reinstated, and pci'sona who 
within thirty years had fallen from tho position of 
proprietor to tenant obtained the position of tenant 
with right of occupancy, bolding at privileged rents. 
By this means about one-hfth of the cultivators of 
the soil in Ondh received rights of occupancy in tho 
lands they tilled. 

So far from being an interference with Lord Can¬ 
ning's policy, this measure was the complement of it, 
giving effect to tho condition which he had inserted 
in the deeds. It was effected with tho full consent 
and approval of tho nobles, and it adjusted the 
interests of three parties in the soil—the nobles, 
the under-proprietors, and the tenants. But for the 
courage of Lawrence and his love of justice, the under- 
proprietors would have been sacrificed and the whole 
body of the cultivators of Oudh would have been left 
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to competition*ront8, whereby agrarian troubles would 
have been sharply intensified. ‘ When the vast im¬ 
portance of the interests concerned is considered,’ said 
Sir William Mansfield* (Lord Sandhurst), from his 
place in Council, when the Oudh Rent Bill was dis¬ 
cussed, " it was not too much to say that tlio passage 
of this law would be deemed hereafter a bright illus¬ 
tration of the histoi-y of the Viceregal roign, and that 
it would throw into the shade ftsats of govemment 
and policy which tlm public at present might consider 
more brilliant’ 

I would gladly avoid the details of these questions. 
They axe dry and I'epellent But notice of them 
cannot be omitted if we would know the fundamental 
principles of Lawrence’s administration. ‘ His ideal,’ 
says Oust, ‘ which I have often beard from his Ups, 
of a country thickly cultivated by a fat, contented 
yeomanry, each riding his own horse, sitting under 
his own fig-tree, and enjoying his rude family com¬ 
forts, may not have been the ideal of a State in the 
nineteenth century politically free; but for a people 
whoso destiny it has been for centuries to be con¬ 
quered, domestic comforts and the enjoyment of their 
own customs, their own religion and their own lan¬ 
guage, soften the sting of foreign domination.’ In 
such a prosperous peasantry too ho saw the sustain¬ 
ing power of the country in seasons of drought and 
famine Uke that which has again and again fallen 
upon Districts of India. Lawrence’s sympathies with 
* Speech on Oudh Rent Bill, July sand, x868. 
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this class wei‘0 strong. He was the first to secure to 
tenants the right to improve their property by the 
reclamation of waste-lands, by drainage, and by the 
construction of works for the supply and storage of 
water and the like. In Oudh, the Nortli-Wostem 
Provinces, and the Punjab, ho removed soino iniquitous 
laws which mode the property of tenants who im¬ 
proved their holdings liable to confiscation at the 
will of the landlord, and ho secured to evicted tenants 
fair compensation for unexhausted improvements. 

It was always a matter of deep regret to Sir John 
Lawrence that tenants in Bengal had been leit, for 
nearly three-quarters of a century, without the pro¬ 
tection which Lord Cornwallis had promised them 
when the Permanent Settlement was inti'oduccd, in 
1793. It is well known that in Bengal, as elscwhei-e 
in India, the cultivators had beneficial rights in the 
soil These rights were no doubt indefinite, having 
been greatly encroached upon during thu Mulmm- 
madan rule. But they were none tho loss real and 
dearly prized. Local enquiry at the time would have 
defined and adjusted them. But no enquiry was made. 
The Government contented itself with reserving, in 
the Proclamation of the Permanent Settlement, a 
general right of interference for tho protection of 
subordinate tenures. Again and again this right to 
protection was affirmed. But until 1859 
passed to give effect to it. The law remained entirely 
one-sided. As a consequence, the rights of the culti* 
vators which were undefined and unrecorded went 
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down before those which the law distinctly recognised. 
No doubt the disintegration of the rights of the 
children of the soil was a very gradual process. At 
first population was sparse; waste-land was abundant; 
and it was long before agrarian questions became 
acute. But if the mills ground slowly they ground 
uxccudiog small. Now relations of custom and con¬ 
tract spi-ang up. Property changed hands. Tonui'os 
became subdivided and complicated. The people 
grow and multiplied and pressed more and more upon 
the land. Evciy year’s delay increased the difficulty 
of the problem. 

In 1^59 an honest attempt was made to gi'apple 
with the question and to define the classes that 
needed protection and the nature of their rights. 
But the result was not fortunate. The Act which was 
passed gave to many cultivator a privil^ed status, 
but it gave no protection to customary lights, and 
overlooked many important local tenures. In fact it 
was passed without sufficient enquiry, and it intro¬ 
duced disturbances more often than it quieted them. 
When Sir John Lawrence became Viceroy the question 
was a burning one, exciting evil passions on both aides. 
‘These things,* ho wrote, ‘ are never out of my mind, 
night or day; but how to reconcile people to what is 
wise and politic and good for both—there is the rub. 
I fear that the Ryots will never have fair play. There 
are too many and too strong interests against them. 
There will be much abuse heaped on our heads; but 
this we can bear.’ 
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It was Dot a matter to be dealt with hurriedly. 
Full enquiry was what was needed; and Sir John 
Lawrence pressed the Lieutenant-Qovemor of Bcn^l 
to take the matter up and ascoi'tain by careful in¬ 
vestigation the real bearings of tho question on nil 
interests in the land. It did not fall to him to sec 
the final issue in tho Bengal Tenancy Act of 188,^. 
Long years of patient enquiry were noudod. But 
Lawrence set the stone rolling. It was ho who 
originated tho enquiries which had tlieii* consuinina- 
tiou in this mucb-ncGded and long-defcircd mcasun*. 





CHAPim X 
—Public Wobks—Finance 

In tho Hccoud ywir of hia Vicci'oyalty the Lowei* 
Provinces of Bengal ■wore overtaken by a calamity 
wliioh in magnituclo had not been seen for neai'ly a 
century. The rainioll of tho year 1865 had been 
generally capricious, irregular, and scanty, and ceased 
altogether in the middle of September. Consequently 
thei-c was a failure of the rice cinp, which ripens in 
December. This is the most impoiiant ci'op of tho 
year, furnishing tho food of tho people and regu- 
latjng the prices of the mai ket. Over many Districts 
scarcity extended, deepening in some into great suffci-- 
ing and mortality, and in Orissa into intense famine. 
Symptoms of the coining distress showed themselves 
at an early date. The oxciao revenue, which is said 
to be an index of the prosperity of the people, began 
to fall off largely. 

Before September was out the price of rice in some 
parts of Orissa was at famine rates; and by the end 
of October the whole country was in panic. The 
markets were closed; the rice trade stopped; the land¬ 
less and labouring classes were reduced to exti-eme 
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destitution. Fi'om January onward the famine deep¬ 
ened in intensity. Prices went up and up, and by 
Juno the state of things was appalling. The ordinaiy 
prioo of the rice used for food is less than a farthing 
and a half per pound. Where it could bo bought at 
all it went up to 2d., ^hl. in the chief towns j and 
in tlio interior of Districts to iid. n pound. For five 
months prices in tho iKjst-supplied markets ranged 
from five to ten timos, and in tho Districts at about 
thirty-fivo times, tho ordinary rates! In many places 
rice could not bo purchased at all, and money was 
useless. In tho throe Districts of Orissa tho daily 
average number of persons receiving charitable relief 
from June to November was 52,686, two-thirds of 
whom received it gratuitously and the rest in retum 
for light labour. Many died when they received 
the food, which their exhausted powers could not 
assimilate. 

It w’os long hoped that the prices ranging in Oiis.sa 
would attract supplies from outside and bring out 
the stocks that might bo stored in the country. But 
there were no stocks in Bengal to meet a tithe of the 
demand, and nothing came in from outside markets. 
Hitherto Orissa had been a rice-exporting country. 
The rice stocks had bedn depleted by the export 
of nearly 55,000 tons in the two previous years. 
Orissa comdsts of two parts—ranges of hills running 
back into the plateau of the Central Provinces, and 
the alluvial country between these mountains and 
the sea. Tho hill tract is broken up into Tributary 
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States, under Native Chiefs; the plains are oi*dinary 
British territory, the creation of tho ‘land-making* 
rivers so graphically described in Hunter’s Orissa. 
From the West by the rivers no aid was to bo hoped 
for; they traversed a country where scarcity prevailed. 
Eastward tho coast is inhospitable, exposed os tho 
season advances to the full foi'co of tho monsoon. 
Native craft cannot live in such seas, and tho coasting 
trade ceases in March. From Nortli and South tho 
traffic was carried by rood over unbridged rivers, 
‘slowly and tediously, as ancient Officers may have 
tiuvcUed in the days of Asoka.* Scarcity reigned in 
the Distiicts round, and pidces pi'evailed which made 
it unprofitable to penetrate through to Orissa. A bag 
or two came down the Mah&nadi from Sambalpur. 
Otheiwise not a sack of grain was attracted. In 
short, as the Famine Commissioners afterwards de¬ 
scribed the situation, ‘the people, shut up in a 
narrow province between pathless jungles and an 
impracticable sea, wore in the condition of pa< 3 scngei *8 
in a ship without provisions.’ 

Relief works were established at an early date, and 
Local Committees were formed for the distribution of 
charity. In January Sir John Lawrence made a grant 
of £50,000 for works; and aftciwai'ds of £60,000 more, 
the balance of a former famine fund, for chaidtablu 
distribution. But the works very soon came to a 
standstill. Wages were paid in money and not in 
food; and money had no purchasing power, for rice 
could not be had. In the District of Puri, which 
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suffered most, only £2500 of the gitint for works bad 
been spent up to the end of Hay. Slowly the con¬ 
viction forced itself on the authorities that not money 
was wanted, but food, which must be thrown into the 
country by the Government. The Government of 
India advanced to Ikngal £200,000 for the purchase 
of rice, and promised unlimited funds. The import 
by steamship was vigorously token up. I^ut by this 
time the monsoon had burst on the coast. Lauding 
the rice was a diihcuH and dangerous operation. Tlio 
country boats often ‘ struggled for days against wind 
and enrront beforo rcoclung the luuding-placo, and 
not unfrcquontly went to the bottom.’ In tho open 
road-stead of Puri it took seven weeks to unload one 
Rtoamer! Altogether it is estimated that, allowing 
for short weight and losses, only 8750 tons were im- 
purted up to the end of October. ‘ Eveiy maund of 
rice landed from June to October saved a life whether 
it was sold, given away, or stolen.’ That is to say, 
.some 245,000 souls wero rescued from death. 

As if to ci'ush out of tho wretched people the last pulse 
of hope, the rivers opened their sluices in September, 
overwhelming a thousand square miles of country, 
submerging the homostcads of a million and a quarter 
of people, and drowning the new crops to a dopth of 
from three to fifteen feet for more than thirty days. 
Sir William Hunter has drawn a picture of the bene¬ 
ficent and malignant working of these rivers, in bis 
chapter on The Calamities of Orissa, which no poucil 

* Famine Report, par. adS. 
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can surpass. Drought may come once in a century 
or 80, but devastation is every year impending from 
the rage of rivers, whose beds are hoisted by silt above 
the level of the country and whose channels afford 
an outlet for only half the volume of water they 
receive. From the calamities of 1866 it is estimated 
that one-fouiih of the population of the alluvial 
Disti'icts perished. 

Such on awful calamity touched the heart of the 
English people; but it brought no help finm England. 
Distress at home absorbed the public attention. The 
public of India, however, headed by the Viceroy, rose 
to the occasion. The Calcutta Committee disbursed 
£60,000 in relief. Sir John Lawrence was not back¬ 
ward. His recollection of the famines in his early 
service, when he was a District Officer, filled him with 
apprehension. He has been blamed for want of vigour 
in not pressing the Bengal Oovemment to more active 
measures. Nothing could be more unjust. He sent 
the Licutenant-Qovemor to Orissa to see things with 
his own eyes. Personally he was in favour of the 
importation of lice from the first, and uiged it as 
early as November 1865. But his opinion was not 
shaiod by his Council * and was therefom not acted 
upon. The Lieutenant-Governor also states * that ‘ Hie 
Excellency the Viceroy consulted me personally as to 
the proposal to import rice into Bengal and Orissa, 

* Secretary ttJ Stai£ti Deipatek, Pubile, No. 99, dated July 95, 1667, 
para. 7. 

* BJueSook, Hay 31, 1667, p. 143, ooto. 
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both at the time at which it was made and afterwards 
when I returned from Cuttack in Februaa-y. His 
Excellency was strongly inclined to act upon the 
proposal, but yielded to my opinion and that of others 
that it was not expedient or necessaiy.’ Had Law¬ 
rence’s proposals been adopted, many Iitcs would have 
been saved. 

The hi'st lesson taught by the famine was the 
necessity of adopting cfiuctivc measures for tho irri¬ 
gation of tho province of Orissa, tho coutiol of its 
rivers, and tlio improvement of communications both 
by sea and land. But a powerful stimulus was also 
given to schemes of urigation all over India for tho 
increase of the food supply, and to railways and i*oads 
for its distribution. For twenty years Sir Jolm 
Lawi'encc had been a constant and strenuous advocate 
of irrigation works. During his iiile in tho Punjab 
£880,000 had been spent on canals. Ho found the 
question of iiTigation works before the Government 
when he camo out as Viceroy. He took it up warmly 
at once and used all his influence, publicly and 
privately, to press its importance. Water in India, 
as Samuel Laing said, * is more than gold; it is 
Irrigation works had been starved. Progress 
had been delayed by two causes. Barracks for the 
European troops swallowed up avtdlable resouiccs; 
and great works of irrigation could only be under¬ 
taken on well-considered plans which took much time 
to prepare. 

Sir John Lawrence grappled with both difficulties. 
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He proposed, and the Secretary of State consented, 
that when the surplus revenues are insufficient to 
meet the requirements of the country in reproductive 
works, the money shall be raised by loan and the 
interest only charged to the expenditure of the year*. 
He also created a Department of Irrigation, with 
Colonel Richard Strachey as its Superintendent, to 
mature plans and projects, and engaged a large staff 
of civil engineers from England to cany them out 
Lawrence held that it was better for tire people and 
the public interests that such works should be con¬ 
structed by the State than by private companies. 

‘ I am strongly for the first course,’ he wrote, ‘ but I 
am content to accept the latter rathoi* than have no 
canals. When the Orissa irrigation project got into 
difficulties in the hands of a private company, he 
bought it up. New projects were prosecuted through 
State agency. In the last two years of bis Vice- 
royalty £1,500,000 were borrowed for reproductive 
works, and about £1,250,000 of it were spent on great 
works of irrigation. Scliemes were projected, under 
the advice of Colonel Richard Stroohoy, which were 
estimated to cost £30,000,000 within the next ten 
years. 

All through his term of office Sir John Lawrence 
had to ati-ugglo with the weight of financial difficulties. 
He assumed the Viceroyalty in the middle of a money 
famine. Money was everywhere scarce and dear, and 
the country was passing through a great commercial 
crisis. The American War had thrown upon India 
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the whole demand of Europe for cotton. Prices went 
up with startling rapidity. In i860 the price of 
cotton was about £44 double; 

in 1864 it stood at £189 a ton. In four years the 
price had more than quadrupled. Enormous fortunes 
■wore made and the peasantry in tlic cotton-growing 
Districts' grow rich. At the large porta wages almost 
reached European rates. Bank interest at one time 
touched 15 per cent. Government securities fell. As 
them were few legitimate means for the investment of 
the accumulating wealth, speculation was stimulated 
in the wildest and most reckless way. ‘ Companies 
were stai-ted for every imaginable purpose—banks 
and financial associations, land reclamation, trading, 
cotton cleaning, pressing and spinning companies, 
coffee companies, shipping and steamer companies, 
hotel companies, livery stables and veterinary com¬ 
panies, and companies for making bricks and tiles. 
The shares of most of these companies were sold at 
high premia as soon as they were brought into the 
markets* Shares in the Back Bay Company in 
Bombay, on which only .£500 had been paid up, 
fetched at public auction the enormous sum of £2,650! 

The effect of this wild speculation was most felt in 
Bombay. But it extended to Calcutta, and in some 
dogi-ee all over India. Persons with small fixed 
incomes found it difficult to live; some were brought 
almost to starvation. The salaries of subordinato 
establishments had to be raised all over the country. 

* ^ Cttmdmmm «n FaSvn (tf Ban* ^ Bomiws/, p. a. 
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With the prospect of the close of the War came the 
inevitable reaction. Cotton -went suddenly down for 
a time to about £56 a ton. Commercial houses and 
banks fell together like packs of cards. One Parsi 6rm 
failed for three millions sterling, another for two, and 
so on. The Bank of Bombay, which had committed 
itself to a i^eckless system of unsecumd advances, 
went into voluntaiy liquidation notwithstanding 
tho grant of Government support, having dissipated 
£1,890,000 out of a total capital of £2,090,000 1 Com¬ 
mercial confidence was gone. Shares were unsaleable. 
Government securities became as inflated as they hod 
been depressed, and were for a time the principal 
means of mercantile remittances. The commercial 
cyclone however cleared the atmosphere, and things 
gradually recovered, going up in Bombay with a leap 
almost as suddenly as they went down, and then « 
settling into steady and sound development. No 
ordinary statecraft was needed to steer the ship 
safely through the storm. If Sir John Lawrence 
had been furnished at the proper time with the in¬ 
formation he called for as to the state of aflairs in 
the Bank of Bombay, the severity of the collapse to 
the public might perhaps have been mitigated. 

Added to all this commercial dislocation, there 
was a strong demand for improved administration. 
At best the Native Police and Judicial Services, the 
subordinates in the Customs, Post Office and other 
Departments, were much underpaid. Their salaries 
had to be inci eased j the pay of the Covenanted Civil 
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Service in the old Non-Regulation provinces had to 
be equalised vrith that elsewhere; the expenditure 
on Forests was more than doubled; the grant for Edu¬ 
cation was doubled; the cost of the Medical Services 
was neaily trebled by the increase of pay and the 
creation of a Bcpaiiincnt of Sanitation. Tho total 
expenditure wont up during Lawrence’s Vicei*oyalty 
from forty-five and three quarters to fifty-four and a 
half millions sterling. It was absolutely ncccasory 
also to house the European aimy properly. Tho 
lives of the men depended on it Tho barrack ac¬ 
commodation, provided with tho beat scientific and 
sanitary appliances of the day for the health, comfort, 
and recreation of the men, was estimated to cost ten 
millions sterling to bo .spread over five years; and it 
was decided to pay the whole out of revenue. Tho 
expenditure began in 1864, and up to 1869 only 4’ 
millions were spent, leaving millions for future 
years. The army was rotluced from 70,000 Europeans 
and 127,000 Natives in 1864 to 62,000 Europeans and 
122,000 Natives in 1869. But nearly the whole saving 
was swallowed up in tho increased cost of rationing 
the soldiers, and in measures for the promotion of 
the health and efficiency of the troops, so that the 
actual expenditure on tho army in India stood at 
£12,990,000 at tiie close of Lawrence^s term of offico 
as compared with £13,182,000 when it began. Two 
little wars were also provided for out of revenue as 
well as a large share of the cost of famine relief, 
more than a million for transport vessels, and nearly 
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half a nullion for the site of the India OfBce in 
London. 

Need it be wondered at, that, with one exception, 
the years of Sir John Lawrence’s Viceroyalty were 
years of deficit^ to the amount of nearly 3f millions. 
Had the barracks been ti*eated as Public Works Ex¬ 
traordinary and paid for by loan instead of from 
revenue, as some experts argued they should have 
been, and as is being done with barracks in England 
at the present day, there would have been a surplus 
of a million on the five years. As matters stood, 
there was a deficit of 3f millions, and the effect was that 
the baiTacks came to be paid to that extent from 
borrowed money and only one million from revenue. 
The clear financial principle however established in 
Lawi’ence’s reign was the provision for reproductive 
works by loan, thereby affording the means so ur¬ 
gently needed for the development of the country and 
its protection against calamities of season. In the 
* Tho actual Sgurca are 
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last three years of his office nearly three millions 
sterling spent on largo irrigation works. 

Next in importance to canals came the develop¬ 
ment of railways and the completion of the ti*onk 
linos projected by Lord Dalhousie. India can always 
grow more tlian sufficient food for its population. 
In famine time tlio quostlon is its distrilmtion. 
Surplus food is of no uso if it cannot bo carried to 
markets of demand. Railways and good country 
I'oods are perhaps even of more value in general 
famine than canals. They ci'catc in ordinary times 
an interchange of commodities and a coming and 
going of traffic which responds to the slightest call. 
In devising his railway projects, as in working out 
the scheme of canals, Lawrence had the benefit of the 
services of Colonel Richard Strachey. But these 
schemes were framed at the close of his Yiceroyalty 
and wei-e left to Lord Mayo to carry out In Sir 
John Lawrence's time, however, £26,000,000 were 
spent on railways, the capital for construction rising 
from £55,000,000 to £81,000,000. Notwithstanding 
this, so rapid was the development of traffic that 
the net amount of interest on the capital (i. e. after 
deducting traffic receipts less working expenses), 
which was £1,700,000 in 1863-4, was only £1,203,000 
in 1868. In the interval traffic earnings rose from 
£1,720,900 to £4,875,000. 

It is to our English financiers we owe the system 
of decentralisation which has worked beneficial 
changes in Indian administration, and it was in 
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Lawrence 8 time that the scheme waa &8t effectively 
discussed. Under the Last India Company the 
financial relations between the Supreme and Local 
Governments were very much those of a merchant 
to his clerk. Everything was dependent on Calcutta, 
and there was no principle on which the assignments 
of money to subordinate Governments were regulated. 
Local Govei-nments tried to get all they could^ and, 
as is usual, the most clamorous, not necessarily the 
most necessitous or the most deserving, often got the 
biggest share. Those who had ginwn up under the 
system did not feel its inconvenience much; but the 
detail and the pitch-and-toss way of doing things 
were intolerable to administrators from England 
educated in the ways of self-government. Samuel 
Laing complained that the time of the Government 
of India, which should have been devoted to large 
and impoilant matters, was frittered away in doing 
business which an experienced secretary would pro¬ 
bably do better. Sir Henry Maine stigmatised it as 
* palish vestry business,’ and feared an inevitable 
collapse unless the strain were lightened. Lord 
Canning, by the creation of Provincial Legislatures, 
had given in one department of business the clue 
to the direction in which reform was to be looked 
for; and his Finance Minister, Mr. Laing, proposed 
to apply a similar romedy to the finances. He 
made a bold attempt to break through what ho 
called * the system of barren uniformity and pedantic 
centralisation which have tended in times past to 
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reduce all India to dependence on the hwrta'wt of 
Calcutta,' and to give to Local Governmenta the 
power and the rcsponeibility of managing their own 
local affairs. 

His scheme was to transfer from imperial to pro¬ 
vincial hudgote charges amounting to .€500,000 with 
power to raise the amount by local taxation. But 
the plan fell tlirough, because it was not thought fair 
to anticipate the action of the Local Legislatuix's 
which were thou being ostablinhcd, in a matter so 
peculiarly within their province. SirCharloaTievelyan 
approved of the principle, but took no active stepe to 
deal with it as a whole. The scheme, however, was 
revived by Mr. Massey. Ho proposed to transfer to 
local account charges amounting in all to €r,200,000, 
to be raised by local taxation. Local Qovernmonts 
would gladly have accepted the charges had they 
iMjen provided with the means of mooting them, but 
took fright at the taxation. So the scheme was 
modified to the transfer of charges together with 
assignments of revenue sufficient to meet them on the 
existing scale of expenditure, any future increase of 
outlay under the assigned heads being mot from the 
growth of local revenue or economy under some other 
local head of charge. General Eichard Sti*achey was 
employed to work out the details on the figures of 
Mr. Massey’s budget; and the scheme, which was 
favourably viewed by the Local Governments, be¬ 
came the basis of the measures afterwards adopted 
by Lord Mayo. 
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Personally Sir John Lawrence was not much 
inclined to the plan. He believed that financial 
control could be made effective by simpler measures. 
He did not like to interfere with arrangements which 
had been introduced by Mr. James Wilson only a few 
years before. And ho was afraid that the relaxation 
of centralised control would end in extravagance, 
waste of resources, and ultimate taxation, of which ho 
bad a sincere horror. But he allowed the scheme 
to bo fully worked out, and it was one of the 
important matters of business which he advised hol'd 
Mayo to carefully study before he left for India. This 
excellent measure, which Lord Mayo worked out, re-- 
volutionised the financial administration. But as first 
introduced it had many defects. The assignments 
were based upon actual expenditure at the time; so 
that the Governments that had been most extravagant, 
and therefoi'e presumably not most deserving, got 
most benefit. The heads assigned—jails, police, 
printing, roads, and so forth—were spending-heads, 
and only to a very limited extent revenue-producing; 
so that material improvement in income was hardly 
to be expected, even with careful management. 
Provinces that bad long been under British rule and 
bad got their wants fairly supplied out of the genei*al 
revenues were well off; backward and new provinces, 
poorly provided with public buildings, jails, collies 
and hospitals, found themselves in difficulties. Some 
got more than they could profitably spend; while 
others were hampered in their progress. 
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It was in a few years found necessary, in place 
of a fixed grant, to give a fixed share in the land* 
revenue and other expanding sources of income. 
With the adoption pf this principle all the provinces 
at once ontei'cd on a career of progress and rapid 
development. The provincial reaoui*ces at the dis¬ 
posal of Local Governments in the year 18K9-90 
amounted to the large sum of £19,500,000. While 
decentralisation has led to duvelopmcnt of ravenuos 
and economy in expenditure on the part of Local 
Governments, it has not been without efiect in 
checking imperial extravagance. The Government 
of India has to he sura of its ground befora laying 
its hand upon the provincial revenues or balances. 
* I can quite conceive,’ said Sir Henry Maine 
‘a campaign on the Oxus or the Jaxartes being 
undertaken with less precipitation, if the Supreme 
Government had lost the power of summarily 
stopping all public works throughout India, and 
could only pay for military glory by borrowing or 
taxation!’ One of the greatest advantages, however, 
is that it bos put an end to the craze for pedantic 
uniformity of administration, and led to that variety 
of expedient which is essential to the proper govern¬ 
ment of a country so large as India, with diversities 
of climate, conditions and possibilities, and with 
a population in every stage of advancement from 
that of almost naked savages to a culture not sur¬ 
passed in any of the cities of Europe. 

t Uinuto dated September 13, 1807. 
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Another of the problems "with which Sir John 
Lawrence had to deal was the commencement of tiiat 
fluctuation in the ratio of the value of gold to silver 
which has played such havoc in the exchange be> 
tween Lidia and countries possessing a gold currency. 
The difficulty began to be felt in the cotton specula¬ 
tions. The desii'o for a gold currency, however, had 
previously manifested itself among the English 
merchants. As a tentative step towards the adoption 
of a gold standard, the Govorament decided to receive 
and issue sovereigns at the rate of ten rupees and to 
accept them in the Currency Office to the extent 
of one-fourth of the notes represented by coin and 
bullion. In this way it was hoped that the demand 
in the country for a gold currency would be tested. 
But the sovei'eigns were not made a legal tender’, and 
the experiment was doomed to failure. Gold began to 
rise in value as measured by silver in the ordinary 
mai’kot, and the treasury price had to be raised. But this 
had no eflfect. Obviously, as the Currency Commission 
ropoi*tcd in 1866, it was necessary either to give the 
experiment up altogether or to do a great deal more. 
Either some means would have to be devised to fix 
the ratio of gold to silver, or silver coins would have 
to be reduced to tokens for the payment of small 
sums and silver demonetised in favour of a gold 
currency. 

Whatever opinions may be held as to the practica¬ 
bility of a double standard, it is certain that the two 
metals cannot run together as coinage at fluctuating 
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values; and that India could not by herself stereotype 
in silver the value of gold. If it be possible to fix 
a ratio of value between the precious metals, such a 
measure can only be effected by a common under¬ 
standing among the principal countries of the world 
but from that condition we seem to bo almost as fai* 
off now as then. On tlm other hand to duinonotiso 
silver in India was at that time impossible. SuiKcicnt 
gold did not exist in the country. The disturbance 
to the revenue settlements and to obligations con¬ 
tracted iji silver was doomed prohibitive. Gold was 
accordingly loft to rise and fall in relation to silvci* 
like any other commodity; and tho cxpciimcnt failed. 
But it was a com-agoous attempt to grapple with a 
difficult pi-oblein, and to feel the way towaitls 
a solution of wbat has grown to bo the laigest 
financial question -with which India has to deal. 

This is not the place to discuss the pi*oblom 
whether, upon the whole, India has lost or gained by 
her fidelity to silver as her standard of value. The 
change in tho gold value of silver fi-om the long 
customary par of 6od. the oz. or four ounces-to the 
pound sterling, to 40tf. an oz. or six ounces to the 
pound sterling, increases the burden of tho fixed gold 
charges of India ih)m 140 to aio millions of rupees— 
L e. by 70 millions of rupees, equal to £4,500,000—a 
phenomenon which necessarily produces constant 
financial anxiety. Nor can we predict the exact 
point at which the farther depreciation of silver will 
be arre&ted. Nevertheless, India has not sunk under 
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the burden; indeed she h&s never been more pix^sperous 
financially than now; so that there may be com¬ 
pensations which, though not so obvious as this great 
loss, counteract and outweigh it. My present object 
is to show that the importance of the question was 
mcogniscd by Sir John Lawrence on its earliest 
appearance. It was not till much later that it attmncd 
its full development. 




CHAPTER XI 

FonEiax Akfaiiw. AFanANisTAK 

Tiik tcraptAtion ia atrong to givo a general review 
of Sir John Lawrence’s dealings with the independent 
Oriental powers with whom tlic Government of India 
has diplomatic relations. Tlio subject poascsacs some 
interest, but space forbids. I select for notice only 
the affairs of AfghtoistAn. They are of moi*o interest 
than the rest; they directly touch the foundations of 
our Indian Empire; they have brought Indian affairs 
within the range of Eui'opean diplomacy; and Law¬ 
rence’s attitude towards them has been both misunder¬ 
stood and misrepresentccL I do not purpose to linger 
over their early history—tlio treaties of friendship 
with Dost Muhammad in 1855 and 18.57; the attitude 
of AfgbAnistAn during the mutiny; Sir John’s pro¬ 
posal, first made when the Delhi cloud lowered black¬ 
est, to abandon PesbAwar to Dost Muhammad and 
concentrate our forces on Lahore and MultAn. These 
and other matters of the kind are only of passing 
interest. It is not until the projected shadow of 
Russia fell upon the States on the North of AfgbAnistAn 
that KAbul afiairs begin to assume permanent im¬ 
portance. 
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Seven months before Sir John L&wrence retumed to 
India as Viceroy, his old friend Dost Muhammad died, 
at a great age. He bad just captured Hcrtit after a 
long siege, and reduced all the provinces of Afgb^oistdn 
to his sway. He loft sixteen sons. His death was 
the signal for family dissensions which rent his King¬ 
dom asunder. The stoiy is a tangled skein of treachery 
and bloodshed. I will ti*y to unravel only so much of 
it as is needful for a judgment on Lawrence’s policy. 
Its main healings can bo sufficiently understood if all 
the actoi-8 are discarded except the following five:— 
(i) Sber All,the third son of Dost Muhammad; (a) 
and (3) his two elder half-brothers, Afzal, Governor of 
Turkestan in the Noi'th; and Azim, Governor of Kuram 
in the East; (4) his younger, uterine brother Amin, 
Govei-nor of Kandah&r; and (5) Abdul Rahm^, son 
of Afzal and now reigning Amir of AfghfinisUn. 

Shcr Ali was the heir designate, and had been 
recognised as such by Lord Canning. He ascended 
the throne in accordance with his father’s choice. The 
Amir was gieatly pleased with the appointment of 
Lawrence, whom he could claim as a friend of former 
days. In March, j 864, Sher Ali despatched an Envoy 
to him with letters, in which he asked for a renewal 
of the treaty made with bis father, the gift of 6000 
muskets, and the recognition of his son, Muhammad 
Ali, as Heir Apparent. On the 4th of May Sir John 
Lawrence replied, intimaUng that the old treaty was 
still in force, recognising Muhammad Ali, but refusing 
the gift of arms. Meanwhile insurrection, which had 
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been smouldering all winter,broke out in spring. The 
two brothers Afxal and Azim began to assert tbeir 
independence in April. Arim was easily defeated, 
and driven to seek refuge in British tenitory. Afzal, 
in the North, who hod proclniincd himself Ainfr, and 
ina*lc alliance witli the King of Bokhfmi, was a more 
formidable rival. But after on iiulucisivo battlo a 
peace was patched up. Shcr All swore friendship on 
the Kunin, and the brotliers ina<le a tour of the 
province of TurkesUiii together, nic reconciliation, 
however, was hollow. Suddenly Shcr AU put his 
brother Afzal in irons, and can-ied him hack a captive 
to Kdbul. Abddl Bahm&n tied to Bokh&i'a. This 
treachery caused great excitement and seriously shook 
Shcr All’s power. The winter of 1864 settled down 
gloomily in Kibul, with forebodings of disaster and 
the certainty of fresh troubles in the spring. 

Karly in 186^ Azim left British territory and 
wandered in the Waziri Hills hiding his time. Shcr 
Alt was informed, and cxpi*essed his thanks for the 
warning. Meanwhile Amin, in Kandahir, tried to 
persuade the British Goyemment to recognise bis 
independence. But Sir John Lawrence told him that 
our ‘treaty.relations wero with the Amir; and the 
British Government could not consent to recognise in 
any way the independence of any of his relations, or 
give any countenance to proceedings having for their 
object the assertion and establishment of such inde¬ 
pendence.’ Of these communications Shcr All was 
again duly informed. In May the Amir set out to 
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reduce liis brother to obedience, and wrote to tell the 
iceroy; who replied, regretting the divisions in the 
Bfirakzai family and hoping * that the Ruler of all 
things would so order the course of events that a 
oomp-omise might be effected among his Highness’ 
relations which would conduce to the prosperity of his 
country and the consolidation of his power.’ The 
result of the campaign was the defeat of the Kandahdr 
forces at Kujhbiz on the 6th of June. In the thick of 
the battle, Amin and Muhammad Ali met face to face 
and engaged in single combat Undo and nephew 
were both slain. Sher Ali entered Kandah(ir in 
triumph, but the loss of his son dimmed the victory. 
His bereavement clouded his reason; he became 
morose to his courtiers, disgraced his best general, and 
gave way to extravagance of grief. For nine months 
this madne^ lasted; and in the interval events 
happened in the North which cost him the throne of 
Kdbul. 

Abdul RahmAn, having got help from the King of 
Bokhara, crossed the Oxus and marched on KAbul 
to release his captive father, joined him on the 

way. By the spring of 1866, the confederates had 
made themselves masters of the capital of Afghfinist&n. 
Throughout TurkostAn prayers 'were said in the name 
of the King of Bokhara; in Kdbul they were offered 
for * the Ruler of the day.’ At this juncture the 
British Agent offered compliments to Azim, for which 
he was rebuked by his Government. So long, it was 
said, as Sher All retained any material hold in 
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AfghJlnistdn, the Government of India intended to 
continue to him its recognition unimpaired. Azim 
now winte reporting his successes, and received an 
answer in general terms of courtesy. At this time 
Lawi-cnce defined his policy in the following terms;— 
* Wc fihouM not be hasty in giving up the Amir’s 
cause as lost. Wo sliould await the development of 
events, and for the present continue to recognise Sher 
Ah' as tl»o Amir of AfghAnisUn. If the Amir fail in 
his attempt to recover KAbul, and Sordilr Muhammad 
Aziin Khfui establish bis power and make overtures 
to the British Government, the latter can then be 
i-ecognised as the ruler of such parts of the country as 
ho may possess. It should be our policy to show 
clearly that we will not interfere in the struggle; that 
wo will not aid either party j that we will leave the 
Afghans to settle their OAvn quarrels; and that wo 
are willing to be on terms of amity and good-will with 
the nation and with their rulers de facto* 

At last the successes of his enemies roused Sher Ali 
from his lethargy, and he put himself at the head of 
bis troop.*). Dissensions ran high at K&bul. The 
country between the capital and Kandahar was a sea 
of anarchy. Sher All’s prospects were good. Tho 
Kibul ti’oope retreated as be advanced, and Azim's 
cause 8eeme<l doomed. On tho loth of May, 1866, ^e 
armies met in battle at SheikhAbid. Fortune was in* 
i^lining to the Amir, and it seemed as if he would win 
the day, when, all at once, the KandahAr regiments 
went over to the enemy, and Sher All’s cause was lost. 
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The Amir fled wounded from the field. Ghazni shut 
its gates in his face, and he found no resting-place 
till he reached Kandab&r. All hia camp and mu¬ 
nitions of wai* were taken; the captive Afzal was 
released and proclaimed Amir; Kdbul was illumi¬ 
nated; kcttledi’ums wei-e beaten at the gates; and 
coins were struck in Afzal’s name. Kondabiir and 
Hordt were all that remained to Shei' All of bis 
father’s kingdom. The British Agent was now per¬ 
mitted to present himself before Afzal as the ruler of 
KAbul. 

On May 30, Afzal wrote to the Viceroy reviewing 
the events of the last two years, and hoping that the 
i-clatioDs of friendship which subsisted with Dost 
Muhammad might be maintained with him. He re¬ 
ceived an answer, dated July ii, and addressed to 
him as Wall of K^bul, in which Sir John Lawrence 
expressed sincere sorrow for the misfortunes which 
hod befallen the great House of the Bdrakzois and the 
calamities, so heavy and protracted, which had been 
suffered by the people. ' While I am desirous,' he 
said,' that the alliance between the two Governments 
should be firm and lasting, it is incumbent on me to 
tell Your Highness that it would be inconsistent with 
the fame and reputation of the British Government 
to break oflf its alliance with Arnii* Sher AH Kh^, 
who has given it no ofience, so long as he retains his 
authority and power over a large portion of Afghan¬ 
istan. That Amir still rules in Kandabir and in 
Her£t. My friend! the relations of this Government 
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axe with the actual rulers of Afghduistdu. If Your 
Highness is ablo to consolidate Your Highness' power 
in Kibul, and is sincerely desirous of being a friend 
and ally of the British Government, I shall bo ready 
to accept Your Highness ns such. But I cannot break 
the existing engagement with Amir Shor Ah' Khdn, 
and I must continue to treat him as the ruler of tliat 
portion of Afghduistdu over which lie retains control. 
Suiccrity and fair dealing induce me to write tliis 
plainly and openly to Your Higliness.’ 

Gathering his forces togotlier, Slier AH made another 
stroke for his throne. But ho was disastrously de¬ 
feated by Azim and Abdul Balim^ on January J7, 
1867. Once more ho fled from tho field of battle. 
This time Kandah&r shut its gates upon him, as 
Ghazni had done before, and ho continued his flight 
to Her/it Afzal at onco announced this victory to 
tho Government of Indio. He was addressed in reply 
as ruler of lOlbul and Kandahar. Sir John Lawrence, 
in his letter, expressed great pity for Slier Ah' pei*- 
sonally and concern for the welfare of tho B^rakzai 
House and tho Afgh^ people. He hailed hopefully 
any event that might tend to bring Afgbdnist&n to 
stable peace and strong Government under one of the 
sons of Dost Muhammad. He said fi-ankly that he 
had left them to fight out the battle on their own 
resources and would still do so if hostilities should 
unhappily be renewed; and that, so long as Sher AH 
held Herit, he would recognise him as ruler of Herfit 
and reciprocate his amity. 'But upon the same 
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principle/ he added, ‘I am prepared to rccogniso 
Your Highness aa Amir of Kibul and Kandahdr, and 
I frankly offei* Your Highness in that capacity peace 
and the good-will of the British Government.’ 

A new development was given at this time to the 
policy of the Government of India by the proceedings 
of Shei* Ali himself. Bent upon the I’ccovery of the 
sovereignty of Afghanistan, he applied for help; and, 
when the cori'espoudence with Afral was explained to 
him, he showed an inclination to seek from Persia 
and Russia the assistance he had failed to get from 
us. The invocation of a fomign power entirely altei*ed 
the case. Sir John Lawrence therefore su^ested 
that if Sher All should take such a course, it would 
be for the interests of British India openly to assist 
the party in power at Kilbul, with a moderate subsidy 
and a supply of arms, to 'I'osiiit Sher AH. * Our 
relations,’ ho said, ‘ should always bo with the de 
faeio ruler of the day; and so long as the de facto 
ruler is not unfiiendly to us, we should always be 
prepared to renew with him the same tei'ins as ob¬ 
tained under his predecessor/ Having regard also 
to the rapid advance of Russia in Central Asia, 
Lawrence suggested that some undei'standing should 
be come to with the Czar’s Government, so that up 
to a certain point the relations of the British and 
Russian Governments should *be openly acknow¬ 
ledged, and admitted as bringing them into necessary 
contact and treaty with the tribes and nations on the 
several sides of such a line. If an understanding, or 
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even an engagement, of thn* natuit; were come to. the 
Government of India on the one hand could look on 
without anxiety or apprehension at the proceedings 
of Russia on her southern frontier, and welcome tho 
civilising effect of her bonier Goveminont on the 
wild tribes of tluj Stcp]Mi an«l o)i tlio bigoted and 
cxclnsivc Govmmicnts of ilokbdra and Khokand; 
while HusHta, on tho other band, a^wun'd of oiir loyal 
feeling in this inntU;r, wouhl have no ji*nloiisy in 
respect of our nllianco with the Afgbfln and nedgh- 
houring tril>c8, or of our negotiatums to repreas Peraia 
in her designs upon Uio tracts wliieli l>ortler upon her 
eastern frontier.’ 

Now it is impoitant to l)cnr in mind tho timo at 
which these suggestions w’cro made. It was in 
September 1867. Uuaaia ba<l just annexed half of 
Khokand and reduced tho other half to the position 
of a dependent State. She was only beginning tliow» 
bold and rapid advances by which aho haa since 
lapped in her embrace the whole of the northern and 
western frontiers of AfghAnistAn. It is well known 
how, as she gradually rccovei’cd fi'om tho crushing 
disaater of tho Crimean War, Russia set liersclf to 
make strong her position in Central Asia. This she 
did in two ways—first, by closing the open frontier 
between her advanced positions at Perovsk on the 
Orenberg line and Vemoe on the line of Siberia; and, 
secondly, by activity on the Caspian Sea, tho occu¬ 
pation of Krasnovodsk and tho advance along tho 
Atrek. The second course was a later development, 
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beginning in 1869 at the end of Lawrence’s reign. 
The closing of the open frontier took place in 1864. 
Auli&ta was taken by a force moving westward from 
Vernoo, the town of TmkesMn by a force moving 
eastward from Perovsk, and the two detachments 
completed tlic lino by occupying Chamkand in the 
centre. Thus Russia brought herself face to face with 
the three Usbeg Khtlnates of Khokand, Sokhdra and 
Khiva. Their absorption in the Russian domimons 
was rapid. 

Foreseeing their doom, the Khtin of Khokand and 
the Amir of Bokhara endeavoured in vain to get 
help from Calcutta, Constantinople, and London. The 
Khokand Envoy was received at Lahore in October 
1864, and was present at Sir John Lawrence’s gi*eat 
Darbdr there. He of Bokhara was received at Cal¬ 
cutta in January 1867. By this time the independence 
of both States had been destroyed. First of all, the 
Ruasian frontier was advanced to the Jaxartes by the 
occupation of Tashkand and Chintiz in 1865. In the 
following year Kbojand, Oratippa and Jizfik were 
annexed, adding to the Russian tendtory 4,183 square 
miles south of the river. Bokhara fell next, by the 
occupation of Samoi'cand and Katikuig&n and the 
absorption of 7,955 .square miles of that Kh&nate. 
The Jaxartes had been ciossed, but Sainai*cand had 
not yet been taken, at the time when Lawrence made 
the proposals I have quoted. When Samarcand fell, 
he pressed once more for some arrangement with 
Russia, and urged ‘ that it might be given to under- 
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stand, in firm but courteous language, that It cannot 
be permitted to interfere in the affairs of AfghfinisUn 
or in those of an}* State which lies contiguous to our 
frontier.’ 

The pi’opo.sals made by Sir John Lawrence at tlih^ 
early date—viz. aHsist^inci* to the cstiddiHluHl (<ovem- 
inent of ICdbul, and fri(*ndly negotiation.s with Uussia 
—ai-e alonu sufficient to reliovu liiin from the cJiarge. 
so often brought ngitinst him, of inditrorenc.e to tiko 
Kussian adviuice. Out of these proposals gi'ew all 
the KubHO(|Ucnt jxklicy—the grant of aNsistance to 
Shcr All himself when ho recovoretl the thimio of 
lOibul, the great historical meeting with him at 
Ambtihi in Maich 1869, tlio ^xtlicy of a neutral zone 
between the Kussian and the Kritish sphei'CH of in- 
ilucnco in Central Asia, the negotiations with Kussia 
for the delimitation of tlic northern and westcni 
frontiers of Afgh^nisUn, and tlio measures taken for 
the consolidation of the Afglk&n Oovemmont down to 
the time of Lord Lytton. 

The tedious story of the K/liakzai quarrels is now 
near its end. Suffice it to say that the star of Slier 
All suffered only a tompoi’ary eclipse. Afzal died 
after a lingering illness on 7tli October, 1867. ULs 
brother Azim ascended the throne and was formally 
recognised by the Biitish Government. The rule 
of both brothers was detested. They wore reigns of 
terror, of forced loans, of confiscations, of savage 
executions. Sber All, recovering his strength at 
Her&t and aided by his friends in TurkesMn, ad- 
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vanced on KandaUi-, defeated the Kfibul army, and 
pushing on to K^bul recovered his capitaL Azim's 
aimy melted away like snow in summer. He fled to 
Turkestin, where he and Abddl Rahmfin kept up a 
show of resistance for some months. In January 
1869, however, they were completely crushed. Azim 
fled to Persia, whei-o he soon after died. His nephew 
found refuge in Bokhara, to emerge from oKseurity 
ten years later as Amir of Afgbfiniatdn. Sher All was 
once more seated on the throne, undisputed ruler over 
all the possessions of his father Dost Muhammad. 

As soon as he had recovered Kfibul. Sher Ah' wrote 
to the Governor-General to infoim him; and i-eceived 
an answer congratulating him on the success due 
alone to bis own courage, ability and firmness, and 
begging bim to deal leniently with those who had 
fought against him. ‘I am prepared,’ said Sir John 
Lawi-cnce, ‘not only to maintain the bonds of amity 
and good-will which were established between Amir 
Dost Muhammed Khfin and myself, acting on behalf of 
the British Goveinment, but so far as may be prac¬ 
ticable to sti-engthon these bonds.’ To Lawrence it 
had always been a cause of sorrow that the family of 
the great Dost had been broken up into contending 
factions, causing the ruin of many biave Chiefs and 
the general weakening of the Afghan power. He had 
made no secret of his regrets, and bad done his best 
to encourage the brothers to be reconciled, though he 
would not interfei-e to strengthen one against the 
other. Now at last there seemed a prospect of a 
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consolidated power- Sher AH hod not onl}' recovered 
his throne and beaten down all his enoroics, but he 
had been welcomed back to K&bul by the very soldiers 
and people who hod deserted him. The time socined 
to have now come when, without wrong to any one 
and witliout committing the Government to a course 
of intorfercnco in Afghaiiist^in, it was })OKHihlo to 
strengthen tlio Aintr, to rcstoro peace in tho distracted 
juid ruined country, to secure tho AimVs good-will, 
and at tho same time to maintain a friendly power 
lietwecn India and tho Russian possessions in Central 
Asia. ‘Wliile strictly refusing to enter into anything 
like an offenBivo and defensive alliance with the Amir 
of Kiibul,’ bo said, ‘I tltink it should bo carefully 
explained to him that we are intcrcAtod in the .security 
of his dominions from foreign invasion, and that, pro¬ 
vided be remains stricUy faithful to his engagemonts, 
wo are prcpoi-ed to support his independence; but 
that tho manner of doing so must rest with ourselves.’ 

In pursuance of this policy Sir John Lawrence sent 
the Amir a present of £do,ooo and 3,500 stand of 
arms. The Secretary of State gave him carte hlanche. 

‘ Act on your own judgment in assisting Amir Slier 
Ali in the manner proposed.’ Sher All was very 
grateful. He was preparing to go to India to moot 
Sir John Lawrence when troubles in Turkeetdn de¬ 
tained him. He could not leave till he had put 
down his enemies; and this was not effected till tho 
banning of 1869. Meanwhile Xiawrence’s Viceroyalty 
was drawing to a close. Three days before handing 
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over his high office, he wote the Arnfr & farewell 
letter promising the gift of £60,000 more ‘ as a farther 
proof of the desire of the British Government, which 
fears no aggression and which wishes for no conquest, 
to see a strong, a just and a merciful Government 
established by Y our Highness at K£bul and through¬ 
out AfghAnistAn.’ He asked for no other return from 
the Amir than abiding confidence, sincerity and good¬ 
will, and ho hold out hopes of future help in money 
or materials of war as the Government of India might 
year by year see fit. This policy Lawrence maintained 
to be no change, but in perfect accordance with the 
coarse hitherto followed, and to be justified by the 
events which had replaced Sher All on the throne. 
It commanded the assent and approval of Hei‘ MAjesty 
the Queen. The Amir was assured that, so long as 
be continued by his actions to evince a real desii-e for 
the alliance of the British Government, he bad nothing 
to app'chend in the way of a change of policy or of 
oui’ interference in Uio internal afifairs and adminis¬ 
tration of his Kingdom. 

Having put down all his enemies in the North, 
Sher Ali was at length free to visit India. On January 
18, 1869, he wrote to the Viceroy reporting bis 
successes, and sent a message through the British 
Agent renewing his request for an interview. By 
this time Sir John Lawrence had left the country. 
The interview, as every one knows, was the historical 
meeting with Lord Mayo at Ambfllfl on March 27, 
1869, at which, as the Russian newspapers .said at the 
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time, ‘the first stone of the wall was laid which the 
Anglo-Indian Government is hastening to build across 
the patli of the Kiiasians in Central Asia.* 

It has been said that to leave the contending fac¬ 
tions. ns Uwix'nce did, to fight out their quarrels, and 
to recognise the tie fartu nilor. was to invito coinpo- 
tition for the tim.nc. Ihit as a matter of fact, tlio 
couqsitition for tlie throne began when Klier Ali wos 
Uie recognised Amir and his son wjis the ivcogniwd 
Heir Apparent Tlio atUnnpt of Amin to throw off his 
allegiance was discountmianced and condemned. The 
hritiali Agent wn-s redmked fur his proiiiaturo acknuw- 
ledpnent of Azini. It wa.s not till Sher AH was a 
fugitive and his cause seeinctl hopelessly lost, that Sir 
John LawTcnce recognised any other tlian liimself. 
It was not till AfzaHs power aconiod firmly established 
in Kfibul that ho was recognised as ruler of so much 
of the country as ho hofl conquered. As a matter of 
fact, the provinces of AfghfinisWn wore generally hold 
on what was practically an indopomlent tenure, and 
only a strong ruler, like Dost Muhammad, bad suc¬ 
ceeded in uniting them into one Kingdom. 

The question of when it is right or prudent to recog¬ 
nise a de fitch Government must depend on the cir¬ 
cumstances of each case. Moral recognition with a 
denial of material support can be of little value in the 
contest for a throne like that of AfghAnisWn, to which 
there was no recognised law of rightful succession. 
Our recognition of Sher AH did not prevent him from 
losing his Kingdom; nor did our recognition of Azim 
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enable him to maintain the throne of K&hxd. So far 
aa moial influence could go, Lawrence used it to recon¬ 
cile the family quarrel. To have interfered, with 
material help, to maintain upon the throne a ruler not 
acknowledged by his people, was a dangerous policy 
forbidden by the provisions of existing treaties. Our 
experience of its evil hmita was recent and bitter. 
This much, at any rate, is certain—that the policy 
which Lawrence pursued met with general acceptance 
at the time. Lord Mayo’s policy was no reversal, but 
a continuation and development of it. 

No one admitted this more frankly t.lmn Lord 
Mayo himself. No one was more impressed than he 
with the necessity of abstaining fi’om interference in 
Afgh&nist&n. He would have no European Offleers 
placed as Residents in the cities; no ofiensive and 
defensive treaty. Under no circumstances would he 
send a British soldier across the frontier to coei-cc the 
Amir’s rebellious subjects. He would, almost using 
Lawi'ence’s own words, * let them know that if they 
chose to quarrel, they must fight it out without any as¬ 
sistance from us.’ His promise to the Amir to * view 
with severe displeasure any attempts on the part of his 
rivals to disturb his position as ruler of Kibul and 
rekindle civil war,’ was carefully explained as being 
limited to moral means, and went little, if at all, 
beyond what Sir John Lawrence actually did. In 
regard to pecuniary assistance to Sher All, Lord 
Mayo did not even go so far as Lawrence. He gave 
at Ambili only the second sum of £60,000 which 
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Lawrence had promised, hut hold out no hope of a 
yearly subsidy. In all essential respects his policy 
was a continuanco of that of his predecessor. ‘I 
believe,* ho said in a letter to Lord Lawrence hinuelf, 
‘ that when you sent Sher All the money and arms 
last Bccouibcr, you laid the foundation of a policy 
which will be of the greatest use to us hcix*after. I 
wish to continue it.’ The Govcrniuont of India, too, 
was careful to explain that one of the good results of 
the interview with Sber AH was that' it has assured 
His Highness that the policy which wa.H adopted by 
His Lordship's predecessor, on the Amir's regaining the 
throne of Kiibul in August last, will be continued.' 
Lord Clarendon also took soino pains to assure Prince 
GorUchakotiT, when he met him at Heidelberg in the 
autumn of 1869, that the policy of the Indian Govern¬ 
ment towards Sboi' All was not of recent date, and 
had originated with Lord Lawrence. 

There came indeed a time, nearly a decade later, 
when the policy was reversed; when it was deter¬ 
mined to interfere in Afgh&nistin; when it was 
resolved to force a Resident upon the Amir; when 
Afghanistan was even dismembered, and a separate 
ruler was set up in Kandah&r. The new policy ended 
in disaster, and, after the destruction of the Afghdn 
Government in a war which no one now-a-days 
ventures to justify, ^e work of consolidation had to 
be b^un anew. I need not here discuss the question 
of the so-called scientific frontier, or enquire whether 
the treasure which has been sunk in fortifications far 
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in advance of our old frontier might not have been 
more usefully spent Doubtless the frontier towards 
Kandahdr is now impr^able. Many, however, think 
it was so before, and that the defences which natuiv 
has provided in barren rocks, a waterless desert. an«l 
inhospitable tribes, are stronger than those of our 
military engincoi-s. I am not competent to form a 
judgment on the military question, but of tliis I am 
sure—that, considering the conditions of our tenure 
in India, no forward policy can hope to bo successful 
if it is not supplemented by what was the essence of 
the policy of Lawr-ence—the contentment of the masses 
of the people. K in India we were all of one blood 
and language and religion, the question of frontier 
defence might be left to be decided on military and 
financial considerations alone. But there is a social 
and a moral element which we dare not ignore. Our 
dominion is that of a foreign people, few in numbers 
and with a European army so limited that the con¬ 
centration of it on an advanced frontier necessarily 
weakens our hold on the rear. If at the same time 
our moral hold be weak and our power bo not ‘broa<l 
based upon the contentment of the peoplo, a disaster 
in the front may shake the Empire to its foundations. 

It was in this conviction that Sir John Lawrence's 
Government explained its policy in language which 
cannot be improved upon:_ 

‘ Should a foreign power, such as Russia, ever seriously 
think of invading India from without or, what is more 
probable, of stirring up the elements of disaffection or 
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anarchy within it, o«r true iwlicy, our strongest security, 
would then, we conceive, lie found to Ua in previous absU- 
iieiice from cutonglements at either Kulml, Kandahar, or 
auy simUnr outpost; in full rclimico on a comimct, highly 
e<iuipi«d and dUciplined arniy, stationed within oiir own 
territorii-s or on oor own Iwnler ; iu the contontnient if not 
ill the attachment of the »nn*es: in the Bcnso of security of 
title luul iKiRHCKsion with wliicli our whole iKilicyis gnidually 
imbuing the mindH of tin- priticiiMil Chiefs and the Notivo 
aristocracy; in the constnicthm of materiul works within 
Itritisli India which vnlmiici- the comfort of thu jKMijihi, while 
theytuld to our political mid military streiigth ; iu huslmnd- 
ing our finances and rousolidating and multiplying our re- 
rtunrccB; in quiet prciiunitiou far all coutingcuciea which no 
Indian htalcamen should dUrcganl; and in a trust iu the 
rectitude and honesty of «ur iuteutions, couplcil with tlie 
uvoidoucc of all sources of complaint which either invito 
foreign aggression or stir up restless spirits to domestic 
rovolC 

The wisdom of these views is not to be questioned. 


CHAPTER XII 


The Ehd 

The end had now come, and Sir John Lawrence 
was to put off his armour, battered and dented in 
many a conflict. ‘It was a proud moment to me,* 
he said in a conversation with his son-in-law, which 
is touchingly recorded by Bosworth Smith, ‘ when I 
walked up the steps of this house feeling as I then 
did that, without political interest or influence, 1 had 
been chosen to fill the highest office under the Crown, 
the Viceroyalty of the Queen. But it will bo a 
happier moment to me when I walk down the steps 
with the feeling that I have ti'ied to do my duty.’ 
Lord Mayo arrived on the i3th of January, 1869. 
From that day a new Viceroy reigned. A public 
banquet had been given to Sir John Lawrence the 
night before in the town-hall of Calcutta. He took 
the opportimity to defend his foreign policy, which 
bad been assailed. Like his gi'eat master Dalhousie, 
he was sensitive to the criticisms of the local Press, 
which, with one or two honourable exceptions, had not 
the high sense of responsibility twenty years ago that 
it has since acquir^. He over-estimated its influence 
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and had often been wounded by its projntUced and 
ill-informed comments. As ho now took f&rowell of 
his countrymen he spoke with ^^lublo emotion. His 
last words were to bog them ‘to bo juat and kind 
to the Natives of India.* On the I9tli of Jojuinry he 
left the aliorcp of Imlia for over. Further honoura 
awaited him in his native country. Ho wits raised 
to tho piiomgo uiulor the title of Huron Lawrence of 
tlio Punjab and (Imtolcy, ond liis annuity of .€aooo 
a year was extended fur the life of his iiumodiate 
successor. 

Lord Jjiwnncc boro his fresh honours modestly. 
All through bis public carcor ho was tlio pliun 
Englishman, as simple in. his ways when he was 
Viceroy os when he was a District Magistrato. The 
Chief Commissioner would travel on tho mail-cart 
like any junior Officer. Tho Govomor-Gonoi-al would 
walk to church and dispense with sentrios and 
escorts, to tho consternation of his staff. ‘ I novor 
cared for/ ho remarked when laying down tho Vice¬ 
royalty, ' and I do not regret tho resignation of, all 
tho state, pomp, power, or patronage which appci*tain 
to tho office.’ Pei'haps ho was too indifferont to the 
value of pomp and circumstance in tho East, though 
in hie groat Darb&rs at Lahoi*e and Agra, in dealing 
with the warrior Chiefs of tho Punjab or tho chivalry 
of lUjaput&na, he maintained a dignity and state not 
inferior to the most kingly of Viceroys. But the sim¬ 
plicity of his ways exposed him to the poisoned shafts 
of malice and to misrepresentations which pained him. 
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Nor had every one eyes to sec the true nobUity that 
was in hhn, and how he was, 

‘ As tho greatest eaily are, 

In his simplicity sublime.' 

His power of work was immense. No old bullock, 
he remarked, is worked harder. *I have all my 
life been a hard workei-,* he said. * and it has now 
become a second nature to me. I work therefore 
as much fi-om habit as from principle.^ His aim was . 
to do the day’s work within the day if he could. * 
Certain things had to be done; there was a certain 
time to do them in; and he held that a good 
administrator would distribute his time so as to do 
them all. In the autumn of 1858, my office was in a 
small room adjoining one in which he occasionally 
worked when at Lahore. I often saw him at his 
table. He used to sit at his desk with a Native clei*k 
squatted on the floor on each side of him and dictated 
to them his orders in short,swift sentences, as they alter¬ 
nately read aloud to him the vemaculai- documents. 

His English coirespondence was disposed of, for 
the most part, by brief notes on the margin of the 
letters for the guidance of his secretaries. It was an 
excellent method in the Punjab, where he was familiar 
with every question that came before him and knew 
its history from the beginning. But it was not so 
suitable in the Government of India, where cases 
had sometimes a history running back for fifty or a 
hundred years, generally through several Viceroyalties, 
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occasionally witli a shifting policy, and when nov 
and then the ‘previous correspondenco ’ measured a 
foot or two thick! Ho tried it to begin with, but 
was soon glad to revert to the system of historical 
notes, in which a summary was given for his informa¬ 
tion. In the lieu's however ho always retpnred 
brevity and only tlie kernel of the case, with 
referenees to letters which ho could road for himself 
if ho wante<l tlio details. ‘Nobody will read your 
, paper/ ho fiaid to one of his Hocretai’ies, pointing to a 
long memorandum on a sulyect which was attracting 
public attention. ‘All the world will i-ead that! ’ he 
added, as ho handed to tho sccrotary hia own brief 
paragraph, which contained his statement of tho ques¬ 
tion and his decision on it. 

A rugged exterior and blunt manner covered the 
kindliest of hearts. *I would give you tho same 
advice if you were my own son,* he once said to me. 
after he had taken infinite pains in a personal matter 
about which I had consulted him. People might 
winco under his abrupt touch as ho laid hia finger on 
a fault; but he was a poor creature who took offcnc<; 
or fell away from his devotion to him on that 
account. Ho would often heal tho smai-t of his 
rebuke by a kindly joke. For he held with Horace 
and with Milton, that 

‘Joking decides great things; 

Stronger and better oft than earnest can.* 

He had his enemies like other men—some of them 
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bitter ones. But the honesty, the farathfulness, the 
guileless candour of the man were so transparent that, 
as I^rd Stanley said, ‘malice itself has never fastened 
upon Lord Lawrence's career the imputation of one 
discreditable incident or one unworthy act.’ 

In the autumn of 1870, Lord Lawrence allowe<l 
himself to bo nominated for election to the London 
School Board, under the Elementaiy Education Act 
which had just come into foice. It was not work for 
which he was naturally suited. He hated Boards, and 
considered himself constitutionally ill-fitted, as wt* 
have seen, to be member even of a Council of Three. 
He was no speaker, and the practical training of an 
Indian career, in which there is much writing and 
little talk, was not such as to cultivate the gifts 
required for the conduct of affaim in a large Board 
of fluent debaters. He had governed an Empire; 
and his acceptance of the seemingly humble position 
on the School Board was only an illustration of the 
principle he had acted out all his life—that no work 
was too insignificant to be done by his own hand, 
and that it was simply his duty to do the work that 
lay before him in the sphere to which his Loi-d and 
Master was pleased to call him. For three years 
he acted as Chairman of the Board, with the diligence 
that was to be expected and with acceptance to his 
colleagues. His term of office came to an end in 
November, 1873, and he declined to stand again on 
account of failing health, A cloud that had hung 
over his life now began to settle down upon him. 
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When a boy ho had an attack of ophthalmia which, 
it is to bo feared, peniiancutly affected his eyes. The 
yloro of the burning sun on the dry plains of Upper 
India, and the daily pei-UHol of Oriental manuscripts, 
did not tend to iinprovo them. Kai’ly in his career 
he had to beg bln friends not to cross tliuir lettei^s, as 
lie WAS almost blind with i*oivding mannscripts. ‘X 
fear if X live to fifty/ he onco wrote, ‘I shall Iw blind.’ 
Ill 1876 his eyesight In'gan to fail him altog(*thor. 
‘ The difficulty which my husltand had in iTodiiig the 
morning prayers,’ says liody I^wi'cncu in a memo¬ 
randum quoted at length )>y lloswortli Smitli, ‘first 
o]>onc(l our eyes; for he was often obliged to hand 
over the book to me.' An opei'ation had to he 
undergone. It proved a failure. It was followed by 
toniblo agony and weeks of blindness and pain, ‘borne 
with the most wonderful sweetness and patience, as 
day followed day of over-increasing suffering.’ Even¬ 
tually it was found that the sight of one eyo was 
entirely gone and the other so weakened that it could 
not onduro strong light. Tlio anticipation of blind¬ 
ness was terrible to him. A second operation had to 
l>o undergone in March 1877 to romovo the cataract, 
and again a slight ‘needle-operation’ in July. The 
eyesight was saved, hut ho was never again able to 
read or write and could not go about olono. The 
‘drop serene' or ‘dim aufTusion veiled* fell not on 
him, as on Milton, ere half his days were spent, but 
in the evening and twilight of life. Indoed it may 
be said of him that he died in harness. 
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After givbg up the London School Board, he con* 
tinned to take an interest in the Church Misaionaiy 
Society and other religious institutions. He attended 
their meetings and bore public testimony to the value 
of the work done by missionaries in India. ‘ I be¬ 
lieve,’ he said at a meeting of the Wesleyan Missionary 
Society, ‘ notwithstanding all that the English people 
have done to benefit that countiy, the missionaries 
Iiavo done more than all other agencies combined.’ 
When bo could no longer read or write, he dictated 
the well-known letters to the Times by which he 
helped to rouse the English people to a sense of the 
iniquity of the Afgh&n War into which we had plunged. 
Undeterred by misrepresentation and abuse, he la- 
l)Oured as Chairman of the A^h&n Committee to get 
hostilities at all events postponed; and by his letters 
ho sought to bring back the Ministry to the policy of 
non-interference in Afghiniat&n, and the peaceful 
consolidation of the Government of that country by 
friendly support, which had been pursued by himself 
and two succeeding Viceroys. He took an active 
shaie in work among the poor and in some of the 
charitable institutions of London. Only a short week 
l)efore his death, he was at the anniversary festival of 
the Asylum at Hampstead for the orphan daughters 
of soldiers. And ‘ it is a touching circumstance,’ says 
Oust, * and wortiiy of record, that the Angel of Death 
came to him at a time when invitations were actually in 
circulation to friends to meet at his house to discuss the 
affaii's of the Christian Vernacular Education Society.’ 
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He made hie last appearance in the House of Loixls 
on the 19th of June 1H79, when ho took part in the 
debate on the Indian budget. Ho returned home 
exhaustecL Some days l)cforu, he hail caught a cold 
wliich Hcttlod on him. On the 27th of Juno ho died. 
‘I am KO weary.’ The.se, hin ])iographer tells u.s, wen* 
his last words as bo cnk‘rc<I into his ix'st. 

*So tlic strong henne soul nway.’ 

His virtues compellcsl eiihigium oven from those 
who dillercd most from his views and wlio tried to 
undo his policy. A notification in the Gazette of 
India^ from Lord Lytton’s pen, and written with all 
his own aptitude, expressed the general feeling:— 

* No fctfttcsnmn since Wnrren Hastings/ it said, * has ad¬ 
ministered the Government of India with a genius and an 
experience so exclusively trained and developed in l)cr 
service, as tlmse of the illustrious man whose life, now 
closed in the fulness of fame though not of age, liequcaths 
to luB country a bright example of all that is noblest iu the 
high qualities for which Uie Civil Service of India lias 
justly boon renowned; and iu which, with such examples 
before it, it will never bo dedcient. Tlie eminent services 
rendered to India by Lord Lawrence, both as ruler of tlie 
I^injab in the heroic defence of British power, and as Vice¬ 
roy in the peaceful administration of a rescued Empire, 
cannot be fitly acknowledged iu this sad record of tlie grief 
which she suffers by his death, and of the pride with wliicli 
she cherishes his name.’ 

A grateful country made his grave in Westminster 
Abbey among the heroes and the great men of England. 
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He lies close by his old friend Lord Clyde (Sir Colin 
Campbell), with Sir James Outiam on his left—the 
motto on his tomb * Be ready.* Three monumenia^ 
in London, Calcutta, and Lahoi's—express the grati¬ 
tude of the nation. In his old room at Haileybuiy, a 
tablet bearing his name may still inspire ingennons 
youth with the same simple faith, heroic endurance, 
and transparent honesty. His name and the story of 
Delhi will live in the memory of his country as long 
as the English language is spoken. 


Note to Page 19. 

The best authority on the subject ia the Qentalogital 
Memoin of John Knox and of Ox FamHy of Knox, by the 
Sev. Charles Bogers, LL.D., printed for the Grampian Club, 
1876. 

Bosworth Smith says that Letitio Catherine Knox was 
descended from the Scotch Beformer. This is certainly in¬ 
correct John Knox's two sons, Nathaniel and Eleazer, both 
died unniarried. Sir Herbert Edwardes, in his Life of Sir 
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Jlmry Lavertnet^ mokes the couuectioM through Bishop 
Andrew Knox of tho Scottish House of Baiifurlie, whom he 
sunuises to hove been a gmnd>ucphcw of the Reformer. 
M’Crie, iii his Lift o/A'noa:, quotes David Buchanan, Historian 
nf tiie Reformation, ns autlmrity for the etateiuent that 
Kuox’s ‘father wa-s a lirothcr's son of tho House of Rnn- 
furlic.’ On the other lumd, theru is evidence that tho family 
Ilf John Knox was Mdthsd in Ilnddingtoii as far Ixick ns 
1488, so tliat tlio relationship to the Ranfurlio stock moat 
iinve Ih'CU remote. 

Andrew Knox was minister of Louhwinnocii, Ayrsiiire, in 
ifjBi.and afUwwanls (1585) of the Ahhey ClmiHilj of Paisley. 
Hu became Bishop of tlto Isles in 1606 and Bishop of Uaphoe 
in i6zi. He held hotli Sees till 1C19, when ho resigned 
that of tho ItsloH. He died on March 27, 1633, at the age 
of 74. He BL'Cina to have been a self-willed and nnxstorful 
man. It may be worth while to rescue the following notes 
of him from tlie mass of dry genealogical details. 

It is related of him that in 1593, at tlie head of a party * 
of students from the Ckillege of Glasgow, ho discomfited an 
Minned hand who, in the service of the Kutg of S^taiii, hod 
landed on Ailsa Craig in the hope of re-establishing the 
Roman faith in Scotland. On December 16, 1597, an 
Act was passed by the Estates of Parliament whereby he 
was declared to liavo done ‘ luyoll and gud scruice to His 
Majestic and his ountrey.' In October, 1604, when minister 
of Paisley, it was ordered, as a punislimcnt for a violent 
assault he liad committed on o Solicitor, witli whom he had 
a quarrel and whose head he cot open with on iron key, that 
‘ he sail sit in the moist patent place of the Kirk of Paisley, 
vpone Sunday the 19th iost.: and ... in all humiliation, sal 
confess his offence to God, his bretliren and the poirtie 
offendit, and sail sit donn vpone his knees and ask God 
mercie for the same/ He carried away with him to Ireland 
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the two best bells from the Pnory of ArdebsttAn and Abbey 
of Icolmkill, which his SDcceesor in the bishoptie of Baphoe 
was compelled, by royal edict dated March 14, 1635, to 
restore. 

It is a pity the connection with this old granite character 
bi-ealcs down. But according to Crawford’s MSS. Otmtxdwjy 
(in the Advocates’ Library, Edinburgh), quoted by Bogers, 
and wntten about the year 1726, the male iKwterity of 
Bishop Andrew Knox bod become extinct, though of his 
daughters tliere wera many descendants. 

According to Rogers, Letitia’s father, Rev. George Knox, 
Rector of Lifford, and son of George Knox of Miunymore 
(otherwise Moueymore), in the county of Donegal, was of 
the family of the Knoxes of Piehen, in county Londondeny, 
which family is descended from the Scottish House of Ran- 
furlie. 
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DBt.tli,LawTeDceapi)ointedto, aa: 
eharacteriitioe of the Delhi ter* 
ritorj, a4: reaoltaofthe poeition 
of the Smperur at, 14-27: effect 
of the mntineen’ oooapation o( 
76: Lawrenoerccogaiaed the im¬ 
portance of retaking, 84, 95 : 
poeaibili^ of taking by aur- 
rise, 86 , 87: the Manny at, 
7-89: petition of the Emperor, 
89,90: number of the matineera 
at. 90, 91: tiege of, 9 *. 93 . 9 ^. 
97 : eiqjture of, 97: efieeta of 
capture un the Punjab, 97-100: 
punishment 0^ 101,103: Law¬ 
rence at, 107,108: united with. 
the Punjab, J09. 

Dnurr, Eiurl of: tee Stanley, Lord. 

Doctexdb of Lavu, 13A-X36. 

Dost MuBamtAO, hie mendahin 
for England, la : treatiee with 
Lawrence, 176: death, 177. 


Dojafa, petty State near Delhi, 

^* 9 . 

Dwass, the Sgbteen, annexation 
of, 131, 13 *- 

Edwasdbs, Sir H. B., hU treaty 
with the Afgiuins, 11, la; at¬ 
tach Mdltdn, 51; asaUtant to 
Lawrenoe in the Punjab, 57, 
58: did not expect the Mutiny, 
73: at Peebdwar. 79: quoM 
on the diaarxnauent of reebd- 
war, 60,81: on the Ouidei, 91: 
raiaod oorpe of Mazhabf Sikhs, 
95: adviaed ahandonment of 
tiege of Delhi, 96: quoted on 
the newlv raised Foments, 99, 
100: in mvoor of severity to &e 
mutineere at first, 102: said 
Lawrence saved the Punjab, in: 
hU note on Christianity, 117: 
on the English policy in India, 

^ * 44 . US- 

Eokrtok, Sir R E., quoted on 
the Punjab Tenanoy Ant, 148, 
149. 

ElOXF, Lord, '^ceroy, 9: hia 
death, II: hia efforts to reatore 
India after tbs Mutiny, 13,14: 
diverted expedition for Chiu 
to India, 85 : reeolved to send 
a tniation to Bhutdn, 131. 

Eli.bf»obooob, Lord, foreaaw the 
Mutiny, 73. 

Eltbikstofs, M., quoted, on the 
Indian villagecominunities, 17. 

EtXwab, Lawrence Settlement 
Officer at, 37. 

Excbafok, question of the changes 
caused by the rate of, 173- 
* 75 - 

SxpFFDiTcr&x, daring Lawrence’s 
vioeroyalty, x66. 

Fawfxs in Delhi territory, 31: 
in Oiiaaa (t866), Z57-160. 

FabEdkot, a Cis-Sutlej State, 83. 

FabokbIbad, the Mutiny at. 75. 

FIFAKCIAL DBOXKTRALtaAtlOV, 
history and reaolt of, 168-173. 
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PiBOZPOB, the mepuine ftt eeved, 
78: fe^lenesa ihown ftt, 94: 
riece train despatched fraoi, tu 
Delhi, 96. 

Fibocshah, battle of. 40. 

PtooiMi in Oriaaa, 160, 161. 

FoRKTKtl, Georgo, quoted, on the 
ra]»city of the Sikhs, 47, a8. 

ForiJ: CttLLiwic, lA>hdi»naorr7, 
l*«rt‘ncu iHlucated at, ao. 

FlUtKK. Sir liartle, hla tnemi»* 
ratidum on fnmtiur (Milicy, ia6, 
‘> 7 - 

KKDNTint PoucY, Lnwrancv’s, 
196-139. 

(tiuxNf refuted to rcc^vo Slier 
AH. 181. 

UolP, tentative ooina^ uf, 173 : 
Uic gold and ailvur queetiun, 
173 -* 75 - 

(tOViNTMAKlt, nreupied at out* 
break of the ifuUny, 78. 79 > 

GbaNT, Gen. Sir P., a<ivit^ di¬ 
version of expedition intended 
for China, 8$. 

Guoraa, risinj' in, 96, 103. 

GoiDKx, the, their equipment, 91: 
•ervioce in Ki<^ of Duhi, 9a. 

GoJARii, tribe in Delhi territory, 
30 : iHcame plunderem during 
tM Mutiny, 108. 

COBoioM, Lawrence Durtrict 
Officer in, 33: in anarchy eun- 
eequent on the Mutiny, loS. 

GwAbintt, joy expreeted at, on 
Canning*! proclaniatiun allow* 
ing adoption, 136. 

ILtUrXTBUBT, Lawrence at, 3 i: 
memorial plate in hie study at, 
303. 

HALiraX, Lord; tee 'Wood, SUr C. 

HambTOtf, Hev. Kiohanl, Law* 
rence’t father'in-law, 39. 

Haboibob, Lord, appointed Law* 
renoe Committioner of the J6* 
landhar Do<b, 59, 41. 

Hastimob, Warren, hie relations 
with Bhutin, 130. 


Hazara, rising in, 96. 

HbabhrV, Qen. J,, advised 
diversion of expediUon intended 
for China, K5. 

HxBiT, taken by Dost Mubam* 
mad, 177: Sher AH flies to, 
183. 

Hiukk Triako, hie description of 
Jdlandhar, 43. 

lIoiiHoB, Major II., his capture of 
tlie Kmiwmr at Delhi, 97. 

]li<jiiii.ia(ToBK, John, gave Law* 
runee his nomination, ao. 

liONTKK, Sir W. W., hie OriAKi 
reforrul (u, 159 , 160 . 


lHi(i(*irr>*i>(N, Slioikh, tho Sikh 
governor of tho JlUandliar Dodb, 
48. 

iBrANTZCiOB, femalo, lupproraed 
by Lawrence in j£an<lliar 
Dotib^ 49, 50: at Jini, 140. 

Ibbioatiox, lAwrences advocacy 
of, 163: creates special Depart* 
for, 163. 


JiLAMniiAB occupied by Ihijii of 
Kapdrtbala during tho Mutiny, 
83: iniiCineen flrom at Delhi, 
90: fooblencBM shown at, 94. 

JAtAKriHAB DuAB.Uie, I.awrence’s 
ailiuinistrution of, 41-51 : its 
fsrtility, 41, 43 : population, 
43 : history, 43, 43: chiefs, 43- 
45: reboUiun suppreesed in, 

45-47. 

Jabwak, lUjil of, rebelled, 45 : 
estate restored, 47. 

JjlTM, flower of the Ddhi peas* 
antry, 30 : in tho plains of the 
JAlandbar Dodb, 43. 

JkhlaM, the Mutiny si, 94. 

dHiiBtiA, mler of^ flned for abuse 
ofi>ower, 139. 

JrjLmsi, annexation of, 

JfXD, Ititji of, a Cis.SoUq chief, 
83 : his fidelity in the Mutiny, 
83: receives right to ado^ 
138. 
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***'« *>y AMtU Rahmia, 
179: by Sher All, 187. 
KaijuX, Cis-Sirtle] St&te, 8a. 
KAKSAHis, t*k«a by 8 h«r All 
*795 r^ecu him, 18a : retnices 
by him, 187. 

K^oka VAifcBT, the, iu rice. 
4 * ! *•*, 4a; lUjput chieft, 4a: 
ttlemeata of diaoord in, 44; im¬ 
portance of ite fort, 44: wp- 
prefwioa of rebellion in, 44-47 

Kafuhthala, R^i of, faiiV in 
the Htitiny, 83. 

Kabauu, NetiTe State, spared 
irom annexation, 134. 

Kabk^ oooanicd 1^ lUta of Jfnd 
during the Mutiny, 83. 

‘*5 at dege 

of ^hi, 96; Lawrence’s promise 
to MaliArdji of, 138. 139. 
IUIAX.8A, army of the, defeated, 
40, 41; derivation of the weed’ 
40 a. ’ 

Khiva conquered by Buana, 185. 

^ Busda, 

Andrew, Bishop of the 
Idee and Raphoe, not an an- 
dcetoh 

of bu life, aos. 

5“®^* of, 19,903.305. 
Kotah, Native State, mU sop. 
prewed in, 140. ^ 

remnant of slavery 
abolished in, 140, 

KojbiUx, batUe of, 179. 

LaBobk, lAwrenoe aoting Rcei- 

Its biiliOT, 54, js . jt, 

«»rri^ duame<C 78, 80, 93: 
the Mutiny at, 93. 

L^dl, Bud^ist inhabitants of 

Lawo, Samuel, on value of iiri- 

J ation, 163; propoeee 6aancial 
•centraJiaatloo, 160,170. 

Laki, Edward, aasistant to Law- 
in the Jdlandhap Dodb, 

4 «- 


LaifD Rbtwda Lawrence's views 
on assessment, 33, 33 : dangers 
of over-aasewcmeDt, 34, sc- as- 
■^ent of, in the JiOaodhar 

Lai^cs. Colonel Alexander, 
18, 19. 

Lauumci, Sir George, hie retnrn 
captivity in Afghduistan, 

Lawbimo*, Harriet, Lady, mar- 
riage, 38, 39: quoted, 115, 30a 
Lawbikcb, Sir Henry M., quoted 
on Lawrence's soldierly ebarao- 
<or, la 30: accompanied him 
to India, ai: Reeident at La- 
«r«p 4 * i Premdeut of the 
Pqbj^ Board, 53; differences 
wih lAwrenoe, 53,53: fore«w 
“* Mutiny, 73 : suggested 
Jvernon of the aina expedi- 
wn, 85; organised the Guides, 

Lawbbxc^ Honoria, accompanied 
lAwrenoe to India, 3i. 
UWBMC^ John Laird Mair, 
I^oitl, ciroumstancee of his ap¬ 
pointment as Viceroy, 11, iT; 
suitability for, 13-15 : dlffi- 
oulties to be met, 15,16: not 
fitted for a Board, 10,133,199: 
his family, 18-30: ediicatwn, 
^ 31 : arrival in India, 31, 33: 
District Officer in tbe Delhi 
TerritOT, 33-37: opinion of 
sue TiUaga communities, 30: 
des^ptioo of ftuntne, 31: op¬ 
position to over-assessment, 33, 

33 1 Settlement Offiotf at Etd- 
37: marriage, 38: eom- 
missiooer of tbe Jdlandhar 
Do^ 39, 41 ; aent military 
train to Sobrdon, 40 : adminis¬ 
tration of the JdUndhar Dodb, 
4 t- 3 X : tuKireesion of the 
King™ wbeOion, 45-47: Mem- 
^ of the Punjab Board, 53 : 
Chief Commissioner of tbe Pun¬ 
jab, 53: reformed taxation, 57 : 
his aMistanta. 57, 58 : found^ 
«on-B«gulation system, di - 
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iJmiaitintion of the Fonjftb, 
67-711 dij not wjwct tlie 
Mutir.y, 73. 74 *• op‘«“"n 
Cftttren. 74, 75 : «vttl ibo Fou- 
jftli, 78, 79: ]>rcc»ali<mii toki'a. 
79: KTounU’<l iuipiirwnco t*f 
UJ(ii>gl»flUi,84i 95: •dw.catwl 

npid blow*. 85, 86: *em\n 
oolunmn t»» uli'j?* of iK-lUi, S6, 

I, 95, 96 : nhlixU Siklus 95: 
ut kIvo* waniiiiK ovrr- 

reliiuiwiui thim, 100: fctirtjrvd 
Mvt-rily At fifxt, 103 ,103 : tlu^n 
leaioiivy, ioj-105, 107: nt 
Dullit, 107, loS; irndwn tho 

•(•mceH of «aiivn>, iio> xii : 
Imt hh own witi> trr«U“*it, 111: 
biiimuni ptiafiTrvd «in, iia: 
LiRUt.*'.<uv. i>r thu rHiijnb, 1 > a : 
IcAVM IiiiUb, 113: n!liKk»«« 
OAture, 113-115; diwitAtcli on 

C 1 >ri>tUAnitT, 117-119 : 

caUrd NoliTB Clirintuui rct;i 
tncatM, 130 : yet fAvoural reli' 
gioiis toleratioii, lao-iaa: re¬ 
ception in BQKlMid, 133: At 
the Inilis Office, 133, 134: at>- 
pointed Viceroy. 134: NortJi- 
Weet frontier i>olicy, 136-189: 
BboUn war, 139-133: [xilicy U>- 
wardu Native SUtee, 136-141 : 

ori^dnally an AxmexatioaUt, 
137 : but client^ by tlie 

Mutiny, 137-139: a|iprwiUti 4 »n 

«f tbo iwAMntry, 145, 153 > > 54 : 
Ilia tenant-rigbt puicy in tlie 
Punjab, 14K, 149: in Oudb, 

149-153: inJi^ogn*. 15^: 11^^- 

tode towarda the OriM famine, 
161: favoured irrigation, 16a, 
163: exponditure and dofidte 
in hie vicffoyalty, 166, 167; 
eaeouregenent of railwaya, 168: 
vUwe on financial decentraiiaa- 
tion, 170, 171: on tbo *goJil' 
qowtion, 173: poliq- witli ro- 
gard to AfelidniBtdn, 177-19X ; 
recogniaod Muhammad Ali ae 
beir apparent, 177 : refuaed to 
reoognue Amin Khfin, 178: 
declaration of policy,180: views 


on Baaeian advance, 183-1S6: 
resigna offio', 195: created a 

I ieor, 196: bia idii>plieity, 196 ; 
larri work, ^97: manner of 
doing buHincBB. 197, 198 : kind- 
new of heart, 198: Chairman 
of Loiwlon School Board, 199: 
approaching hlinilnow, 30 o: in- 
tcToat iu itiiaaiinw and oluiritioa, 
301 : death, 303 : uioniiuxmta 
to. 303. 

Lkthum, burial alive of, foridddun 
in Native Statev, 140. 

LoiiAru, {a'tty State m'ar Delhi. 

39. 

l,iiNi>ux School ItoAnn, I.awrencv 
firvi (Hiairiuan of, I99. 
rX>NlMiMl<KXKY, ofiout of dttftUlOC 
of, «in Lawrenoo, so, 3i. 
Lvixiiaka oocu]ned by lUJd of 
NdltUa in tbo Mutinv, 83. 
Lyttox, Lord, hu Minnta m 
Lawruuoe, 3oa. 


hfACLKOT>, Sir Donald, aeristant 
to Lawrence In tho Fonjab, 57: 
read addrea* of farewell to him, 
113 : pn-eiikd at a niiwionary 
mooing, 116: on the oifeot of 
abacnec of tenant right in tlie 
Fnnjab, 148. 

Mairx, Wr 11 . J. H, on the re¬ 
lation of Native Htatee to the 
Govommont, 141: on tenant- 
right in tite Ihinjab, 147, : 

on waste of Uoveminont time, 
169 : on financial decuatraliaa- 
tion, 173. 

MIlm-Kutla, Cie-Hntlej State, 

83. 

MAJtnoT, Nawdb of, depoeod by 
Lawrence, {37. 

Maxdi, Native State in the Ji- 
landar Dodb, 43. 

Maxjua, the true home of the 
Sikhs, 56. 

Mamsbc^ Charleo, member of the 
Puni^ Board. 53. 

MA&DilK, defeat of the mutineera 
at, 94. 
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MaRwAa, bufyiag Iep«r8 alire far- 
bidden in. 140. 

Mamuy, W. fineoce niinieter. 
167: prcMee scheme of finnnoel 
domtnlinticiD, 170. 

Mayo, Lord, cnrri^ ont Lew- 
ronoe’e railway echeiuea, 168: 
and financial dcoentraUntioa, 
171: interview with Sher AU, 
189,190: otwtinned lawrenee‘s 
AfK'luiii policy, 191, 192: sae> 
oeoded Lawrence, 195. 

Msxax MkKU, dimnnamait of, in 
the Hntiny, 110,113, 

Mso0 (Mewdtle) tribe in Delhi 
territory, 29, 30: plnnderen 
doriotf the Mutiny, 108. 

HiAvwIli, Mutiny at, 98. 

MinzA MuouAt, commaader>in* 
chief of Delhi mutineere, $8. 

MxfiaiOVAHU8,L*wrenoo‘i opinion 
of, 201. 

Moii2(AXue,aaiietedineuppreMion 
of the Mutiny, 12. 

MoMTOotUKRT, 8ir Robert, mem¬ 
ber of the Punjab Boaid, 52: 
aeeixtant to Jjtwrenoe, 57: diw 
up Code for Punjab, 65: leoured 
Amritear in Mutiny, 80: 
succeeded Lawrence in the Pon> 
jab,113: hispie^,ii4: ueeof 
Cannings Oudb pruchunation, 

151. 

Mt'UAiisiAl) AU, reeogfnised by 
Lawrence ae heir apparent in 
Afj^hAniirtdn, 177: killed at 
Kutdahir, 179. 

MuHAUMAOAns, mere than half 
the population of the Punjab, 
55 : pereeouted the Sikhs, 77: 
enlistM dnrinu the Mutiny, 81. 

MoKABiujl Khak, outlaw leader, 
enlisted for eerviee in Ondh, 99. 

MultIk, siege of, 51; disarma¬ 
ment of native troops at, 94. 

Mvnitnx, Lawrenoe rWree to, 71, 
110, 111. 

MtmxT or 1837, its results, 13, 
14: foreseen, 72 : signs of iu 
approach. 72,73: not expected, 
73, 74: Lawrence on its cause. 


74* 75 : development, 75, 76: 
at Delhi, 87-89 : share of Pan- 
jsh troops in suppreseung, 100, 
101: reasons for severity at 
fint, 202, Z03: feelings roosed 
by, 103-107: effect of £sU of 
Delhi, 106: changes caused by 
in attitude to Native States, 

134-136- 

UozArrABirAOAB, Mutiny at, 73. 

NAboa, lUjit of, C^-Sutlej Chief, 
82: faithful in the Mutiny, 
S3: received right nf adoption, 
138. 

NAorcR, annexation of, 134. 

KATUta, Qen. Charles, his 
opinion of Punjab Board, 52: 
foresaw the Mutiny, 72. 

NABiu or Maodala. Robert, 
Lord, bis publio works in the 
Punjab, 67. 

Na8(basAi>, mutineers from, at 
Delhi, 00. 

Natitx Statbs, their number and 
132, 133: relation to the 
government of India, 133, 134, 
>41, 14s: Dalhousie's policy 
towards, 134,133: ohan^ bv 
Canning, X35, 136 : lewrenoee 
policy towards, 137-241. 

Nicholsox, John, asustant to 
Lawrence in the Punjab, 58; 
at PeshAwar, 79: devised the 
movable column, 80: destroyed 
SiAlkot mutineen, 94: death, 
98 : lAwrenoe's appreciation of, 
zzo. 

NIkacb, mutineers from, at Delhi, 
90, ot. 

Kom-Rigulatiox Ststsv, fint 
idea of, in Delhi territoi^, 36 : 
in the Punjab, 59-67. 

Nowbuxra, Rearmament of, 94. 

NObtcb, Woxir of, rebelled, 45. 

Obiasa, famine 10,257-160: floods, 
160, x6i. 

OOOH, the Mutiny in, 75, 90: an¬ 
nexation of, 134: approved by 
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L*wT«oe6, 137 : qtmlioa of 
tan»Qt-rieht is, 149-151 : dealt 
with bj lAwreDce, 

OuDH lUxT Act, 15a, 153. 

OuTRAM, Sir JnmvR, Lawrecce 
boried near, 303. 

Pauikbmtok, Ixtnl, viowe on 
ChrioUanity in India, i >9. 

PAafrAT, tAwrencc Magiictratc 
and (^illcccnr at, >3. 

Pataudi, i>etty XntiTe State near 
39. 

PathAxm, enlinted in Uic Mutiny, 
Hi : contraated wiUt Pilucb 
tribeii, 137. 

PATiiiLA, Mabdnijd of, prindnal 
Cia>Satlej Chief, Hs: loyahy 
and aa»<iBtancu during; the Ma< 
liny, H3,108: wamiof' af^nat 
Aver*reUanc« on the Sikha, 100: 
received rij;bt of adoption, 138. 

PatkA, centre of a Mohammadan 
propaganda, 9. 

Pxahamtm', Lawrenee’eiyinpathy 
with ll»e, 37, 38, 33, 35, 145, 
153. *54- 

PziutANKKT Sicrri.mKifr of Bsk- 
OAl, reaolte of, 154, 155; on- 
qoiry ordereil into, 156. 

Pkuja, euppoeed proclamation of 
the ShAh of, 73. 

PmaiAN Was, ofiportone ending 
of the, 85. 

PiSRiWAB, uken by Sayyid Ah¬ 
mad, jo: dangeroTU sitoatiun 
at Mutiny, 79; its inportanoo, 
80: native troops disarmed, 80, 
81,94: iltumiajUed at news of 
fall of Delhi, 98: Lawrence read 
Qoetra’s prodamation at, 1x1 : 
Dropo»al to abandun daring the 
MQtiny, 176. 

PitiLtADR, areeanl at, saved from 
mntinoert, 79: siege train ea- 
corted frnn by RApi of NAbba, 
83: itc arrival at Delhi, 93. 

pHduciAM CBTxrs, the, granted 
the right to adopt, 138. 

Plutabch, l«wr«nce a reader of, 
30 . 


Ptolkmt, mentions Lahore, 54, 

Punuc WoMH, Napler'e, in the 
Punjab, 67: Lawrence’s policy 
on. as Viceroy, 163,167, ifrg. 

PuKJAn, the, annexeil, 53 : Law¬ 
rence Cblr-f Ctomiiiiieioner, 53 • 
Widely Muhammadan, 55 ; re¬ 
sults nf Lawrence’s atlministra- 
tion, 67, 68 ; jutsmerity of, 70: 
atiitndo at news of tlie Mntiiiy, 
78: lied cflect<d‘lisw of Delhi on, 
94 : liecunc n*cruil!u!;.gntanil, 
100: inadu a linnti'nant gnver- 
norship, ti3: its M«rth-Wwt 
frontier, 136-139. 

Pnz/AB 1 >,KAy(Y Act, the, 148, 
149. 

Puai, fainiito at, 159. 

IL^iKxa, Charles, assistant to T^w- 
renco at PAul|iai, 33: quoted, 

^ 53 - 

Railwats, Lawrence’s schcniea 
aa to, 168. 

RLioaHII, Native Ktalo, principle 
cstabliided in tbo case of, I 3 i, 
133 , 140. 

RAHjfr .S1KOH, fought with Sayyid 
Alinuul, 10: oonquorod the 
JDandhar DoAb, 43: glory of 
the Sikhs dejiarM at his death, 

R^wai. Pindi, Lawrence beard 
nows of the Mutiny at, 71. 

Rickkoki), Yorkshire, Lawrence 
Ixwn at, 19. 

RuiiiLXiiAFn, the MuUny in, 90. 

Robtak, mutineers fnnn, at l^lhi, 
87, 90: anarchy in, 108. 

Russia, Lawrence's policy with 
regard to her advance in Asia, 
183-186. 

SARABAMrtm, the Mutiny at, 75. 

Samaroaks, taken by Russia, 185. 

SAMDUunST, Lnrtl, quoted on the 
Oodh Kent Bill, 153. 

Savitatiok Dstartmixt created. 
166. 

SitAxA, Native State, annexation 
of, 134. 
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Sati, vupprened bj Lawrenc* in 
tbe jilaadbar DotCb, 40: ia 
KoUb, 140. 

Soon, Henolea, Msistant to Xaw* 
reoM in the Jilandliar DoiCb, 

c-*®- 

SrrrLiinNT Work, importuioe of, 
^ 34 . 35 - 

ShkikhArad, battle of, iSo, 161. 
SuKH Ati, reooguiflod a« Amir of 
AfgbAnietitn, 177 : quarrelled 
with hia bratlten, 178: took 
Xaadahdr, 179: defeated at 
SheikhiCbdd, 180 : drirtn from 
KaiidabAr, 18a: appeale to 
RuedaRndPanDa, 183: retakea 
Kdbui, 187: Lawrence'a poUojr 
of frimd^ip with, 167-1^: 
meeta Mayo at Ainbdla, 

190, 

SiAi>ROT, Lawrence reports wdl 
of the Sepoja at, 74: they 
mntiny, 94. 

Sites TSAiNa. aent to Delhi from 
Pbniaar,9a: from Flroepar,96. 
SIRB8, defeat in the Arat Punjab 
war, 39-41 : induce Kda^ 
chiefe to rebel, 44: their op* 
preeaive rule in the Jdlandhar 
Dodb, 47, 48: condemn female 
infantiude, 49 n: aeoond war 
*^tb, $1, ja: fraction only of 
population of the Punjab, 35; 
their kead*quartera (heMtejha, 
$6: their numeroni taxes, 57: 
hatred of Mahammadana, 77: 
held aloof till Delhi was taken, 
81: thair ebiefe called on by 
Lawrenoe, 93 : tb^r enlistment, 
98-100. 

SiLTSR, question of its deprecia¬ 
tion relatively to gold, 173-173. 
SlVD^ distinction between its fron¬ 
tier and that of the Punjab, 137. 
SntOHl, Native State, barying 
lepers alive forbidden in, I40. 
SitAka, capital of Muhammadan 
colony, burnt (1858), 10. 

StOTti, B. Bc€wwth,Li/eofLord 
Lavnnet, quoted or referred 
to. It, 3911, 134, 195, 300 . 


SossAoir, Lawrence aent up aup* 
pliee jut before battle of, 40. 
SrsciAL OoMinsaiov at Dslhi, 
severity of the, 107. 
Sfsoclatiti mania during Law- 
renee'a vioeroyalty, 164. 

Sfiti, its Buddhist inbabltanta, 
4 *- 

Stanlit, Lord (Earl of Derby), 
re'0)>ened question of making 
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The following volamea have been amaged fbt op to Aogoat, i8{)3 
L ASOEA: and the Political Or^anieotion of Aneictit India, by 
PBonaaoR Riiy».Davtim, LLJ).. Ph.D., Secrotnry to the 
Koyal Asiatio Sodety, Profeaeor of Pitti and Baddbiat Lifcere- 
turo at Univsnitv College, London; Anther of The EUiberi 
Lecture*, 1881; do. 

II. AKliARi aud the Rite tif th» Ee^hal Empire,}3j Colowkl 
MALLK aoir, Cii.I., Anthor of Indian Muiinv; 

ThelliMioryof A/ijhanitian: EenU,Ac. [Pabliahed.] Third 
thonMUid. 

in. ALBn(iUSRQ.USt and tie Enrfy Poriuffueee SeUleTHcnte in 
India, by H. Mouse SrsPHtifS, Sm., Balliol CoIIm, 
Locinrer on Indian History at Cainbri^, Anthor of The 
French Reeolulion: The Story 0/Portugal, Ae. [Pabliabed.] 

IV. AOTtANOZEB: and the Decay cf Me EushiiX Empire, by 
Stavlbt Lake Pooli» E.q., B.A., Author of Tie Coins of 
the Eughal Ewjmor *; The Life if Stratford Canning ; 
Catalegne of Indian Coim tn Me ItriUeh Mneeum, <te. 

V. MADIIAVA RAO 8INDHJA i and the Hindu Reeongvett of 
India, by H. G. Euhe, Eeq., MA., C.I.S., Antbor of The 
Moghul Empire, Ac, [Publiahed.] 

VI. LORI) CLIVE: andtheEetabliehnentf the Sngliih in India, 
by CotiOXBt Mallisox, C.S.I. 

VII. DuPLBlX: ami the Struggle for India hy the Eurc^eait 
Nation*, by Coloxxl Mallcso.'T, C. 3 .I., Author of The 
Eielery of the French in India, do. rPubUehed .1 
Vin. IFAllREN EASTINGS: and the Pounding <f ike Eriiieh 
Ailminittratian, by Cattaix L. J. Tuvitee, Author of India 
under Victoria, dc, [Pnbliihed.] Third thousand. 

IX. TEB MARQUESS CORNWALLIS: and the Coneolida^ 

lion of Brilifh Rule, by W. S. 3 ETOX>Kabb, Eeq., eometitne 
Foreign Seoretary to the GoTerament of India, Author of 
Seleetion* from the Calcutta Oaselte*, 3 Tols. (1784-1805). 
rPubluhea] 

X. TEB Marquess WBLLBSLET: andikeDctthpmentof 

the Company into the h’lioreme Power ta India, by the Rev. 
W. n. EtoTTOK, M.A., FeUowofSt John’e College, Oxford. 

XL THE Marquess op Hastings: and Me Mnol OoerMrow 
if the Afordfld Pofoer, by Major Ross or BnAnxssBUfio, 
C.B., Grenadier Guards; F.K.G.8. [In the Prees.] 

XII. MOUNTSTUART ELPEINSTONE: and the Making of 
South. TPee^ent India, by J. 8. COTTOX, Eeq., M A., formerly 
Fellow of Queen’s College, Oxford, Anthor of TAe OeceKafof 
Statement if tlie Aforol ox// Afaferiof Pro^eai and Condition 
of /ftd£a, preeented to Parliainent(i885),&e. [Publii^eA] 
XIII. SIR THOMAS MUNRO: and the EriiUh Setilemcnt <f 
Southern India, by JOHX Bbadshaw, Eeq., M.A., LL.D.. 
H.M.'s Inspeotor of Schools, Madne. 
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hoioiuy. 

XVII. ]7.VC0ff.Vr l/AltDLWGK: and ike Adranrr of the J{rUinh 

UomipioMt inlu the. Punjtd>, by liiii Son an4 iVivaU SccroiMy, 
tbr Uih'ht Hod. ViecoUNT tfARhlMOE. [)‘ublMiVtl.j 
XVIII. FANJITFINGII: ami dr Sikh PamVr iM’/iwvit nar ffVoMriii^ 
Kmi>ir» and Central Aria, by Sir I.rpel (iitiKEiN, K.Ch.L, 
Aailior of Tke Funjab Chiefs Ax. [INjbliBbetl.] 

XIX. TJIK NAIKiVKSa OF UALIiOUSIKi and the Final 
/tnrhfmrni of fkeConpenit'n Rtde, by Sm William WiivtoK 
Hunter, K.C.S.I., M.A. [i*DblI«b(Nl.j yourth Uioumnd. 

XX. CIi\ DF AN}) STRATIINAIRN: aN<f the SnyjtreuioH of 
the. Great Revolt, by Major-General Sir Owen Tddom 
hORNB, K.Ch.1., •ooietinio MilitAry Socretary to tho Com- 
man<ler*in-Cliief in India. [I’ublitbed.] Third thouMUid. 

XXI. hAUXf CANNING! awl ike Tranter ^ India from iJke 

to lAe CVoRm, by Sir Hrnrt S. Connikcuam, 
K.C.I.K., M.A., Author of liritiek Iwlia and He RtUert, Ax. 
[PubliihedL] 

XXII. XOPH hA WRENCH: atul tie Reeonetrurlion of India MNcfrr 

licr’powu,bySiK Charlie Unphermtun Ai’rcfiifH)K,KC.8.I., 
LL.JJ,,ibnneriy Poreij^ Socroturto theGovornmcntoflndiA, 
and lat* Lioutonant-Govrrnor of the l^injab. [PaUiahc*!.] 
XXIII. 7*//^ RAltL OF klAYO: and de Conmdiilalion of the 
Qnem’e Rule in India, by Sir William Wilson Uuntkk, 
X.C.S.I., M.A. [Publiehed.] 

OxpoRO Unitersitt Prehs Warckouri, Amen Corner, Loniiox, 
AND ALL Booerellbrs. 1^00 it. W. eaob volume. 


SDpinions! of tj)e ipcegg 

_ ON* 

SIR WILLIAM HUNTER’S ‘DALHOUSIE.* 

* An intereetin^ and exeeodinely readable volume.Sir WilHam 

Hun^ bae prodoced a valuable woric about an important epoch in 
CngliAh liittory in India, and ha hae ffiven oa a pleannf; inaiffht into 
charaoler of a remukable Engllahman- The " Rulori of India " 
aeri^ which he haa initiated, thua nalcee a aueeeaaful be^nine in hia 
“““ trith one who rank* amoBg the mateat of the great namea which 
will be a ieooated with the aubject.'—We 2V»i«a. 




OPimONS OP TBEPRESS ON *J>ALffOUSIB' {continu^u 


ooDditioB of pnbUc iatolH. 

ofSriJid”« of •nlighteamg hi. eoontrymen on the .ubject 

ewot^ dependency .... By inepiring a KnuOl army of 
“T* *P‘f**-^i««locii.^ih.fu to conform Jhi. 
fnWlT^wrl'J.^S^ egfflomeraUon of facte into a lucid and 

al?e HuateT^a. brought India and iu Inaumep- 

nble intemU within the pale of achievable knowledge, and haa riven 
definite eh^ to the truth, which it. hUtory mtSwiriiee wd Si 
CTui^^^ ** contribctioM to lltexataware ap^ 

‘heir tighert merit ia to conoeal 
Sev^IZ’ knowledge involved in their production; bat 

they tiio whiJe level of pubUe inlelHgenoe, wd generate an 
at^phere in which the baleful influencee of folly, ignoranM^prejndlce. 

JtudC^i’w diaappear.... No one we think, Jho fairly 

etudiaa W. Hnnter a exact and Indd narraUve of theae traneaotionZ 

^ ^ eetabliih—namely, that Lord 

1 moderation and .kUI a policy 

Government before bia arrival in the colmtrj 
^ Dohov the Btnct Imbty of which cannot U Uiapnted, and which waa 

«^ere%na exit, not for their own 
enjoyment, hot for the happinea of their ■ubjecta.'—5af«rrfo» iferiaw. 

Admir^lycalonlated toimpartinaoonciaeand agreeableform a clear 
general outline of the hiatory of our great Indian Empire.’—.SbonomMi. 

‘ *ad meet attractive picture.... Tlje author baa made good 

of public and private docnmente, and haa enjoyed the privilege of 
being aid^ by the deeeaaed aut^an’a family. Hit little work is, 
conaequently, a valuable oontribntion to modem hiatory.’—Acoriemy. 

‘The bo^ ahottld command a wide cirole of readers, not only for ita 
author ■ sake and that of ita auhjeet, but partly at least on account of 
the vo^ at^Uve way in which it hu been publiabed at the moderate 
pnce of half-a-crown. But it ie, of oouree, by ita intriiwio merite alone 
that a work of thia nature ahoold be judged And tboM merite are 
eve^where oonapicoons.... A writer whoee thorough maateiy of all 
Imliau Nubjecte haa been acquired by yean of practical experienoe and 
patient reeeaureh.’— TAa Afientnm. 


•• impreeaed by the great UtenryabUiUee 

“ 15 .“..^':“?.®“*"“''* ^ pw'a**! of "The Marquee 

J^owledge diapUyed by the writer of the motivee 
of Lord P.ilbouBie ■ action, of the inner woaidng of hie rnind, b ao com¬ 
plete, that Lord Balhouaie bimadf, were he living, oould not state them 
more dearly. ... Sir William Hnnter’i style ia ao dear, hit language 
BO vivid, and yet ao simple, cmveying the impreseions he wiehee so per- 
spicnondy that they ca nn ot but be nnderatoo^ that the work must liave 
a filace in every library, in every home, we might eay indeed every 
eottege. —EveTtng N«tu. 

’Sir Waiiam Hunter haa written an admirable little vdume on 
" The Marquees of BdhouAe " for his scries of the " Rulers of India.” 
It can be read at a sitUng, yet ite referenoee—expreased or implied 
auggeel the sludyandobe^vationof half alife-time.'—TA« Daily New. 




©pinions of tbe Press 

OK 

SIR WILLIAM HUNTER’S ‘LORD MAYO.* 

_ * Sir WilHftui W. Hmitrr htui emntributod » brirf hut adin{r»ble 
blopmphy of (b« Earl of Mayo to the aeriee eotitled “ Rulcn of India,” 
edited by himaclf (.Oxfwti, at tlie Clarendon l'reiw).’-~ 2 ’Ar riwir*. 

‘In telling Uiia atoiT in the munograpli Itcfnre u% Sir William 
Hnntor bu omibincd iiia arU-kaown literary ekill with an earneNt 
a^njtatby and of kiicrwlrclgc a*hich are wurLby of all c(iiniiicmla< 

ttnu. . . . llio world ia iiidebUil tn the author for a Kt and attractive 
recoHl of wliat vra-* euii«**uUy a nidile life.’— 7 *Ar .itevrifrMy. 

*nni aketoh of ITie Man in frill of iiitereet, drawn aa it ia with com- 
|>Iete ayiii|iatby, mideratandiiiK, and ajtprwiation. Jlut inoro vuliialdo 
ifl the acwmnt of hU aiUiiinwliation. No imo win allow mi w« II and 
oleariy aa Sir Williatii Hunter doM what Uto iwHcy of I.»nl Mayo con- 
trihnterl to thr nMkin^' of Uio Indian Kiiipirr of tiwlay.'— tSrot^Man. 

‘Kir William lluntir haa fpveii na a inonof^npli in wlncb there ia a 
haify conildnation of tlie it^aay and tlie bio^raiiliy. Wv aro jimwinted 
with the main fmturea of laml Mayu’a ailiiiinbitratlon uiieiiemnlienxl 
with tnliniia dctaila which WiHild intereat none but tlie luoat olHolal of 
Angichindians; while in the biography tlie man ia Iwought bufuro ue 
not analytically, Imt In a life-like {airtrait.’—FirntVy Fair. * 

* llie atory of bin life Sir W. W. Hunter tella in woll-choeen language 
-^tar, anccinct, anil manly. Sir W. W. HunU-r ia in •yimmtliy with 
hia itibjeot, and doM full jurUce to Mayo'a atrong, genuine nature. 
Without «XA^(erat)UD ami in a direct, unaHected atyle, aa bufiU hia 
tlieme, be bringa the man and hia work vividly before ua'—iTAa 
GtfUffom Herald. 

‘ All the knowledge acquired by iieraonal aaaooialion, familiarity with 
adiuiuiitratiTe detaiia of tlie Indian Government, and a atrung graap of 
the vaat problema to be dealt with, ia utiliaed in tbia preaentation of 
Lord Mayo’a jieraonalitr and career. Sir W. Hunter, however, never 
overliMda hia pagea, and thu outliuea of the akctch an clear and finn.‘ 
~—3i« Manei^er Jixpreu. 

' lliia ia another of the " Rulem nf India ” aoriw, and it will bo hard 
to beat. ... Sir William Huntoria (lercoption and cxpreeiion aro here at 
their very baet.’—TAe Pall Hall OiiteUe. 

‘ The latait addition to the “ iUilisn of India ” aerioa yiulda to none of 
iU predeocaKini in attraotivenoM, vigour, and artietic portraiture... . 
The final chapter moat ailhor bu oo)ii(id verbally ami literally—which 
the apace at our diapoaal will not permit—or be loft to tbo aorrowful 
per dial of the reader. Tlie man ii not tolw onvlod who can read it with 
dry ayea.’—AHea’a Indian Alail. 

’ Toe little volume which haa joat been bronght oot ia a atudy of Lord 
Mayo’a career by one who knew all about it and waa in foil aympatby 
with it.... Some of theao ohapUta aro foil of npirit and fire, llie 
cloeiog paaaagoa, the picture of the Viceroy’e aasaasination, cannot fail 
to make any reader hold hia breath. Wo know what ia going to 
hwoen, but we aro thrilled aa if we did not know it, and were atill 
held in auapenae. Hie event itaelf waa ao terribly tragic t-het any 
ordinary deoeription might aeem feeble and lacgautl But in this 
volume we are made to feel aa we moat have felt if we had been on 
the ^t and aeea the murderer “ faaUned like a tiger ” on the Wk of 
the vioeroy.’—iJotly Ifewi, Leading Artiela 




©pinions of tbe Iptess 

ox 

MR.W.S.SETON-KARR’S*CORNWALLIS/ 

‘ Tills new voltune of the " Bulere of Indis ” leriee keep* up to the 
high stancUrd set br the author of " The Marquees of Dalhoosie." Por 
dealing with the salient passages in Lord Cornwallis’s Indian career no 
one oonid hare been better qualified than the whilom foreign aeoretary 
to Lord Lawrence.’—rAejffAsjMrum, 

‘ Lord ComwraUiH has been very properly included in the list of those 
*'Bnloni of India” whoee biographios are calculated to illustrate tbe 
past growth an^irerant devolopmcut of the Pngliah administration in 
that country. His name is connected with sereral CTeat measures, 
which more, perhaps, than any othon havo pven aspe<w colour to our 
rolu, have influeno^ the oontse of subsequent legislation, and have made 
the Civil Service wliatit at {n-eseot is. Ho completed the administrative 
fabric of which Warron Hastings, in tbs midst of unexainpl^ difRoulties 
and vioissitudee, liad laid tbe nundation .*—Tha Saturday Review. 

I We hoM tliat the volumes on the “Rulers of India” which arc 
being published hr tbe Clarendon Press are carefully read by a large 
section of the )>ublJo. There is a dense wall of ignoranee still standing 
between the avemge EngUiLinaa and the greatest dependency of the 
Crown; although we can scarcely hope to see it broken down altoMther, 
some of these admirable biotpraphles cannot fail to lower it a litUe.. . . 
Mr. Setun-Korr has suooeeaed in the task, and he has not only pre¬ 
sented a large mass of information, hut he has brought it together in an 
attractive form.... We strongly recommend the book to oU who wish 
to enlarge tbs ares of their knowledge with reference to Indio,'— 

York Herald. 

'The “Ruleis of India” series. This outcome of the Clarendon 
Press grows in value os it proceeds, Tlie account of Cornwallis is from 
the pen of Mr. W. Seton-Koir, who was formerly Foreign Seoreta^ to 
the Government of India, and whose acquaintance with Eastern a&in 
has been of obvious service to him in the ooinpUation of this useful 
manual.'—T’Ae Olob*. 

' One might almost say that the histoiw of our great Indian Empire 
might be read with comparative ease in the excellent “ Rulers of India 
Bsries,” published at the Clarendon Press at Oxford.... Of Cornwallis 
it might bo said he transformed the East India Company’s servants 
from merchants to administraton, and determined to place them above 
jobbery, which hg despised.'—TAe Independent. 

* We have already expressed our sense of the value and timeliness of 
tbe series of Indian historical retrospects now issuing, under the editor¬ 
ship of Sir W. W. Hunter, from the Clarendon Press. It is somewhat 
less than fair to say of Mr. Seton-Karr's monograph upon Cornwallis 
that it reaches the high standard of literary workmanship wbioh that 
series hss maintained.... Hisoeourateand lucid summary of the neoesu- 
ties which dictated Cornwallis’s policy, and tbe methods by which he 
initiated and, to a great extent, effected, the traniformsiion of our rule 
in India from the Imei of on Oriental despotism to those with which we 
ore now familiar, is as attractive as it is instructive.'—TAe Literary 
World. 

I 
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0 « 

COLONEL MALLESON’S ‘DUPLEIX.» 

* la tb« duraetor of Dajilelz there «m the element of ^etiieM 
thet contMi with India aeeme to liaTc ^nicnited in ao man; Kuropcan 
mindi, French aa well aa Kn^liab, and a Imiad caj*citj fnr Korem* 
ment, which, if Rtiffered to liave fall idaj, mttfht hare ended in fpving 
the whole of Southern India to France. Kven aa It waa, (.'-Dloaol 
Mnllomn thowa how narntwly tho |»rix« aUp]ie<l front French graap. 
In 17II5 Uie Treat; of Venaillee arrived juat in time to save tlte 
IhriUab power fnen ozUnotion.'—•T’/iNm. 

*C(iI<Miel Malleenn’a Lifo of ])u]deiz, which liaa just Iteon tiuldiahed, 
lhoii(;h bia vetiniale of Ida liero difliTa in Mniie rca^ivcU froui liord 
Stanhope's and LonI Macaiilav'a, iim; 1 « accepU-il aa, mi tlio wluJo, a 
fairiy faitliAiI {wriraiture of tiie pniphetle geiiiua to wlunn tlie poMi> 
bility of a great indo^Kumpean himpire Hret rovcalvd itaelt Had the 
Firench profited hy all tho advaiiUges they potweaod when Clive 
exohangod tho eonnting'hnuee for Uie army, the biatory of India, and 
perhapa of Enrope aieu, might have Imn difihrent.'— 

(leading article). 

* The '• Kulen of India ** aariet^ edited by Sir W. W. Ilunter, and 
publiahed at the Clarendon Preaa, OxfimI, ia ono of the very beet of 
the eerial eoHeotlona which are now eo {mpnlmr. All the wrltera of 
thoM little voiumec are well-known and ackoowlolged anthoritice on 
the uihjeots with which they dt-al. Kot tho least interesting volume 
in this parUcolar aeriea ia Colonel hfallemn’a biography of Duploix ... 
It waa to Biipleix, and not ti> Clive, that the idea first occurred of 
founding a European Empire in India... It ia a atirring ehiry, and 
full of moral for the adminietratera of India at thli hoar. ’— Jicho. 

*One of tlte beat of Sir W. Ilunter'a intereating and valuable aeriee. 
Colonal MalleKon writea out of Uie fulness of familiarity, moving with 
easo over a field which he had long ago aorveyed in every nouk and 
comer. To do a small book as well at teia on Dupleix has been done, 
will be recogni^ by competent judgee aa no nnall aohievemtmt. 
When ono conaiders the bulk of the material out of which the little 
volume hoa been diaiilled, one can still better appreciate the labour 
and dexterity involved in the performance.’^ilcadeaiy. 

' Colonel Malleaon haa bore written a most compact and effective 
history of the French in India in a little handbook of 180 pegee. Ho 
gives a brief summary of French enterpriae in India from the first, 
and clearly ouUinae the grand dedgna ^t rose in the fertile brain of 
Dupleix. Colonel Malleaon'a chapter on the ** Downfall of Dupleix ” 
ia aa tonching aa anvthing we remember to have reoenUy r^, and hit 
chapter on Cuve and bis work may be read with interest and pleeaure, 
even after the glowing and brilliant aeeooat of Macaulay.*—^onoon* 
fomiit, 

* Well arranged, lucid and eminently readable, an excellent addition 
to a moat uaefu aeries.'—Eaeord. 



SDpiniong of tfte Press 

OH 

COLONEL MALLESON*S *AKBAR.’ 

' Colonel Malleeon’e Interwtine moDOgTnph on Akber in the' ‘ Rdere 
of India'* fClarendon I'ren) ehould more than satiefy the general 
reader. Colonel Malleaon traoca the origin and foundation of the 
Mughnl Enipiro; and, aa an introduction to the hivtory of Mubamma* 
dan India, tne leave* nothing to be deeired.'—^ Jamer’a (iattiU, 

* Akbar wa* certainly a groat man. Colond Malleeon has done veil 
to toll bil Htory tbu* flucoinctly and eympathetioaily: hitherto ithaa been 
riwvtly biirivd from tho uiam of r^ore. The bo<dc i* in our idea a 
ideoo of tliorongldy well-ezcenUid work, vlnoli cannot fail to recommend 
etill furtbor a lerica wliiub baa Itegun right veil.’—-iVoNCori/hrmiri. 

* The ehinf inturiiit of the book Uea in the later ohaptort, in which 
Colonel Malloaon preMviit* an inturcailng and singularly pleasing 
picture of ihv great Kinpcmr himself and tlieprlnoiploe vbicb govemea 
bia cnlightmiod and hiituano aduinUtratioa.’—jUferory I 1 ’or/d. 

^ It u nlm(wt Huiicrfluona to say that the book ia charaoteriaed by 
tho narrative vigour and the extensive familiarity wiil) Indian history 
to wbioii tlio rcwlvrs of Colonel Maliesoa'e other works ace acoue- 
tomed .'—QUugoto Utrald. 

‘This volumo will, no donbt, be welcomed, even by experts in 
Indian history. In the light of a new, clear, and terse rendering of en 
old, but not worn-out theme. It ie a worthy and valuable Edition 
to 8ir W. Hunter's ptomuing series .’—Aihaimtuiu 

* Colonel Malleeon has broken ground new to the general reader. 
The story of Akbar ia briefly but clearly told, with an aeeount of what 
he was and what he did, and how ho found and bow he left India. ... 
The native chronicles of tha reign are many, and from them it U still 
possible, aa Colonel Malleeon has shown, to oonatract a living portrait 
^ this great and mighty potentate.'— 5 cofa Obesrrer. 

< Akbar is, after Mohammed himself, the most striking and interesU 
ing figure in Musnuhnaa history. Few men of any sm or country 
have unit^ in ecpially successful measure the gifts of toe oon<mero(r, 
the orgAnisar, anu the pliiloeophio statesman .. . His peremal enarac- 
t«r ia even more exceptional among Oriental ralen than his intel¬ 
lectual brUIiance ... He is the only great Muieulman ruler who 
showed himsvif capable of rising out of the narrow bigotry of lalam to 
a lofty and ooinjvehensive view of religious truth. The life and rule 
of Bumi a man is a noble theme for a great historian.’— Sp^er. 

*The brilliant historian of the Indian Mutiny baa baeu assigned in 
this volume of the series an important epoch and a etxong personality 
for oritical study, and he ha* admirably fulflUed his task. A luremons 
exposition of the invasiona of India by Babar, Akbar'* grandfather, 
Bvakes a good introduction to Asiatie history of the eixtsenth centn^. 
Akbar'i own career ia fall of interest, and to the principlea of hi* in¬ 
ternal administration Colond Malleeon devote* in the final chaptw mm 
1^ quarter of the pages of hi* book. Alike in dress and style, this 
Tolume is a fit companion for its predecessor .’—Manehetttr Ctiardtan. 
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ox 

CAPTAIN TROTTER’S ‘WARREN HASTINGS; 

‘Ttie pulfItcAtion, reoentlj nol!ct.il in Utts plncc, of the “Tjottera^ 
Deep«tc}ics Mid oUicr StMte Pa}K*n itnucrretl in tho Foreign DutJAri- 
uicnt of UieGovcnumint of India, > 77 i'~i 7 ^ 5 >'' hw tiiMwti entiMv new 
iii;bt fnim tliu uinet anUientio liouiTCM on the whole hiatairv of Unrrvn 
IliwUn}^ and liia Kiivernniont of India. Cantniii It. . 1 , TpittVa 
WarkiiX llAMTINOtj, a Tolmno of tho ** Uitlem or Indin " afrie<. ecliteil 
hy Sir W. Hiintt-r {Oifowl, at tli« tlamidon I’mia), U M'conlinely 
noiUier {nl•|tIH■rtllno nor ilomitl of an a>hi|ua(fl ntunn ttf/rr. '* I'hu 
prem-nt voitime," naya a I'riff prrfacis " endrnvoum to exhibit for the 
rim time Uie aetnnl work of that xr^'Ht Governor•TSenormt, ax reviowed 
from tlm firm KUnd*|Hiiiit of tint ori;Hn*l rvconla n'Oiv inailii avaiiahlo to 
tile fttudeata of Italian liiHtory.'* Captain Trotter in well known aa a 
eoni|H‘U-lit and nttraeliru writiT nn Indian hiatory, and Uiia ia not the 
flrat tiniH that Warren Haxtiuipi haa auppliud him with a tfaomu.’*— 
The Tiiuet. 

* He haa put hi* Iwat work into thia memoir . . . Capital n TniUur’H 
memoir U moru raliialile [tlian Sir A. Lj'all’a] from a atrtctly hlatorioal 
point of view. It cmitalna more of the luKtory of tho periiHl, and it 
embracea Uie very latwt infoniiaUoa diat caata litfht on llaatin^’ re> 
uinrkalile career ... Kia wnrit too ia of diatinct literary merit, and it 
worUiy of a Uitme tban wliieh liritiah hiatiiry pmenta none nobler. 
It U a diatinct )pda to the liritiMh race to l»e en&lJwl, na it now may, 
to const the |,'rrat Gevemor'General amun); thoae liuroca for whutii 
it seed not bloah.’—iS*ro<<tma». 

‘ Captain I'miter haa done hla work well, and Ida vobnne doaervoa 
to itand with tliat on DalhouHie by Sir William Huntor. Higher 
praieo it would be hard to give it .*—York Ilorald, 

'ThU ia an able book, writUn with oandunr and diaoriiuinalioD,'— 
£<ed« Mercury. 

* Captain Trotter luu done full juatlce to the faaoisating atory of the 
■plendid achievonmnta of a groat Engliabman.’—jVua«Aea/er Guardian. 

* Thia seat Httla volame contalna a brief hut adroiraldo biography of 
the firat Govemor>Geaeral of India. Tlie anthor baa been ftwiunate in 
having had aceeas to State pa]iera which oover the period of the 
entire rule of Warren Haatinga.'—TAa MewcaeiU Cironwe. 

*In preparing this aketch for *‘Tho Rulera of India,** Captain 
Trotter haa had the advantage of ooniulUng the " Lettora, Despatches, 
Mad oUier State Pi^ri preaerved in the Foreign Department of the 
Gorersmest of India, 1773-85,'* a period which covers the entire 
administration of Warren Hastings. Hie present volume, therefore, 
may truly elidm that it ** exhibits for the first Urns the actual work of 
the great Govemor-GeMral, as reviewed from the firm itand'pwni of 
original records.” It is a book which all must perose who desire to 
be " up to date " on the subject .’—Tho Qlobt. 
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VISCOTOT KiEDIN&E'S ‘lOEB EAEDUfGrE,’ 

UII RQ Rccunito rcciird of bU f»tlifir'a lutur js=*r 
TI,oroi. nn 

tntruniiM niAtk'n wiUi «kru, rihI ]im jojui^rod to combine truth with 
Ucl n..d n^anl for Ho foeliog, of oth«».‘_rA« 

‘Thja iiilorwitiiiK life rwvL-Rb. tlio lint Lord Herdince m * hnw 
iu.t. rWo i.uui. tho very i.ml of honoar, admired aiwlTn^ eS; 
hy fnojula luid iKdittcal .ii>poiienu. Tim bj<.grapher ... baa proceed a 
iiH«t ^dn...e, w ,ic), in ocriobod bynLiy priTi^£3 

docunioulH Una liavo n»t Iit-foro mitin the %bt.’—rirdw<i.J-afoWn, 

* HiM mm and Wojjrapliar hai done bit work with a tree aoDreoiatioB 

k—i^GT< 

Goviiniiir^ioaoralabip.'—lYwtf. ^ JftUwre 


iiV Tn-ffovenunent or India: and it oivoe a 

lifelike and elrikiag jiiclure of the man.’—Jeademy. ** 

. .IS* o diipaationate, and the toUl reenlt 

—Sloie* ** intereeting eeriei in which it figurn.’ 

‘The conciao wd vivid aocount which the eon bai giveu of hU 
father « career will intorcet many readen.’—Tie Jforaiair Po$i. 

^ The hittory ic given euocincUy, 

and tho nnpubliahed letten quoted are of real value.—TAe CofoitM 
au IttdtQ, 

‘ ^pilod from public documents, femily papers, and lettera tbie 
brief bjogranby givce the reader a clear idea of what HardlDeo was 
both ae a aoldjcr and as an adminiitrator.’—Tie ilanchetitr Examiner!. 

‘ An admirable sketch.’—Tie Eeto York SeraU. 

• The Memoir is well and concisely written, and Is accompanied bv 
an excellent likeness after the portrait by Sir Francis Gi^’—TAe 
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ON 

MAJOR-GENERAL SIR OWEN BURNERS 
‘CLYDE AND STRATHNAIRN.* 

*Ib "CljileaiKlSlratlinwni,” *c«iotriImUon toSirWilliiim liunter’i 
«xcell«iit "Rule™ of ImliB** (Oxford, »t tlio ClunntUni rren), 
(^r Owrn Rume trivet » lueid ukotch of Uio iiiiliUry itwt<iry of tlio 
IniliMi Mtitiity »nd It-* inip|«n-wi{on l«y Uio two yn-at wliu trfvo 

their BMiieH U lUt itnok. 'Ilw ••{tiu.-a in liiiiitod fi>r nt larxe a Um-iiks but 
Hlr Owen Kuriio tkilfnlly adjuiitii bbt tn-aUiK'nt t» hit HimU, and rarely 
vlnlatea tlio oulldltiimt of |ini|H»rtion iiu|H«ed u|ni>i iiiiii*' .. . 'Hir Owun 
Itume tinea not ciutfine iiiiuat-lf fXtduidvcly to the iiiiltUry tiarrativo. 
He {civea a brief tketrli of tliu riao and protrrrM uf lliu Mutiny, atul 
(levotet a ohapter tn the ReetiaalrucUuii whidi fi<IIow«i ita tupproraion.’ 
, .. '—well written, well pntiHiriimutl, anti eminently wtirUiy uf the 
•eriea to which it beliiinpt.’—fir Timn. 

'Sir Owen Bnme wlto. by anetciatioii, experimee, and relation* with 
one of theto (fencrait^ it well qnalifietl f«»r tuo taak, write* with know¬ 
ledge, pcrt|>iouity, and lalmowc’—-iAx/art/«j/ JferiVio. 

' At a Itricf record of a moiuentont epoch in India ihia little book ia 
a ranarkable piece of ciuar, cunciae, and inUrvating writing,'—TAe 
Col9Hie$ anti Jndia. 

‘Sir Owen Bnmo hat written thU iKwk carefully, brightly, and 
with excdleut jodginent, and we in India cannot rvad tuch a lawk 
withont feeling that he ban ]ioworfully dded the accumpluihod elitor 
of the wrioa in a truly palri4)tic i!nl«T|iri»e .’—Houihaif (SnttUe. 

'The volume on “Clyde and Stratlinaim” haa juat ajtpeand and 
provea to be a really valuable a<l<liti4in to the aeriee, (h)iui<lrring ita 
■ixe and the extent of ground it covent it it one of the bod booka about 
the Indian Mutiny of which wo kiittw.’—Ay^h'aAwtia. 

* Sr Owen Bume, who haa written tho lateat volume ftir Sir Williw 
Hunter's “Itulon of India" neriott, ia better tjiialiRcd than any living 
parson to narrate, from a tiiililary ataniliwint, tliu sUiry of tbo aupprue* 
rioQ of the Indian Mutiny.’—J)at/y Tetfjraph. 

' Sir Owen Bume'a book on *• Clyde and .Stratbnmm is worthy to 
rank with the boat In the admlr^le seriea to which it bolonga.’— 
IfaaeAes^r 

'The book is admirably written; and there ia probably no better 
sketch, equally brief, of tbo stirring events with which it deals.’ 
&ohm<sK. 

‘ Sr Owen Bnrns, from the part he played in the Indian Mutiny, and 
from his long connexion with tho Government of India, and from the 
faot that ha was military secretary of Lord Strathnaim both in India 
and in Ireland, is well qualified for the tssk wMch be has undertaken.— 
TX* Atkenmnn. 
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OH 

MR. OERE’S ‘MARHATl RAO SIRDHIA.’ 

‘ The Ufo ofMicli a man ilmold fa« interertleff to all thaw who have ea- 

tewl.howcverromoWy.intotheinheriguweofWeUboQnraod Xeene 

w well fiwahfi wl, both by b{j> knowled^ of Indian history and his liU^ 
daxtwity in !U trealuicut, to do jos^ to his subjoct.’—Tie 2 Hme$. ^ 

«Mr. Kccno bw Uu» vnonnons advantaco, not oniovod bv evorr 
iwoiliim r of ft l««.k, of Jcuowiii« mtimately the topic Ulias tiAen on 
Mo liw comnrw.wl into tliooc aoj pa(^ an immense amount of informa- 
Uon, dmwu from tlio boat s-mrocs. nnd presented with much neatnesa and 
effect. .. Such a lif.> was worth tracing ia conneoUoa with the nneral 
hisUiry of tho (iiitie; anil Uiat is Uio Usk which Mr. Keene hu so weU 
ftithlK'd in tUiH onciNO, yet attractive, little volume.—TA< (.lobe 

• III thlM liriof Mr. Keeno goes over Iho giwind already tra- 

verwl by limi in Ida “ Fall of tho Mcghul Kmpire.” Bat tlie narUcnlar 
work wbmli givw «niUiia his jdaco in Indian history... is here made 
Dwiro clearly manifuat,while tlio book deals almost as much in general his- 
U»ry o« iu bliigraid.y.. 11 is valuable as bringing out Uie originality as weU 
as thft gn-atuuas nf tlin wnacknowlet^ ruler of Hindustan ... ITie book 
is intorofting... and forms a valuable addition to tho BeriM.'_^oofniai( 

' Mr. Kernu tells tho story with kztowledge and impartiality, and also 
witli snilicient graiJiio iwwor to make it thoroughly readable. The 
recognition of HiiidLia In the ''Knlen" series is just and graceful 
and it cannot fail to give satufaetion to the edocatad classes of oor 
Indian fcllow-imbjecta.*—A’orfi Srllitk Dailg Mail. 

• Tltis is jirotwlily tho uinst roiitantie volume in the whole eeriee, and 
the Sindhin's differenco in attitude towards De Boigne and Warren 
Hastings is very interestingly stated. The history of the foundation of 
our Indian Kmpire roceivos mueb elucidation from this admirable 
volume.'—Xfreryrf)ol Jl/err«ry. 

* Mr. 31 . 0 . Koene, C.I.K., M.A., has added a very acceptable volume to 
tho popular balf-crown scries of works on former p^uUUs in K^land’e 
vast Indian dcncndency ... From the signal deieat of the Maratbas at 
I’aidpat,iaiy6i,inwhieh engagement sTndhla, after fighting valiantly, 
very nearly ImI his life, until his death in 1794. his varying fortunee are 
traced, liie important airairain which be figured eo pramiRently, aealso 
the intrigues and msehinations that were directed against him, are 
owdud, whilst the dcsiralils effect of his poHey in assuaging the fierce 
MMHoiu anil clviliiingthe habits of the people is depioted. lie volume 
nears inconteetahlu proofs of tho sspenditure of eonriderable reeeareh 
by the author, and sustains the reputation he bad already aoquired 
by his "Sketch of ths History of Hindustan.”'—FVsemoa's J^oumaf. 

* Among the eighteen rulers of India included in the Kheme of Sir 
William linntcr only five are natives of lndiJ^ and of these the greet 
Hadboji Sindliia is, with the exception of Akbar, the most illnstrious. 
Mr. H. O. Kecne, a well*known sad ridlful writer on Indian questions, 
is fortunate in bis subject, for the caroer of the greatest bearer of the 
bistorlo name of Sindhia covered tho exciting period from the capture 
of Delhi, the Imperial capital, by tbe Penrian Kadir Sbab, to the oocu* 
pation of tbe eame city by I^rd Lukt .... Mr. Keene gives a lo^d 
doeenotion of his snbe^uent policy, aneoially towards ths English 
when ne was brought free to free with Warren Hastings. The ooneln* 
tion of bis hostility to ns was the real beginning of Us own politioal 
career in India.—Tie Daily (Graphic. 
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SIR HENRT CUNNINGHAM’S 'EARL 
CANNING.’ 

•Tbe life ftf E»ri CanBinif. the Vicrri'y «>f ihf In.lUn Mntiny, nirnrcU 
Ml excollrot unlm-ct f>f a wIk* know* his Imh-iiivw, «n«l 

therofore va need Iwnlly my Ui»t “ Earl t'*i>nin>r,’* by Sir If. S. 
Ciiimineluttn. K.(M.K. w nii Mliiiimtile ninlnbtitj..n ti» Uic wrici* nC 
tho •‘Utik-TW of laiUa” by Sir W. \V. Ilnnli-r (OxbT.1, at lha 

ClawiiUnn l*rrm). Sir Hfnry (’iinnttij'liam’" ran* lil»mry rkill an«l hia 
knowlnliii* of ImlUn Hfr aii>l affaini ari» ii«t now .U->j.Uyr.l f-r tin* lint 
tinip, an«l hr ha* rnjorr-l fXW'|*l3"nal *ilvanUjf«^ In ilraliiijr with liia 
priwent awiiji'cl. l^.nl (Jranvillo, (’amilinj'i* r..ntfun».niry M nclutol 
Mill collcftKUo in pul'lii! lift- nrnl t»iio of liU fri« it«|i, fnmiHliiHt Iiia 

bloirnH'brr with tioUn of Ills ... tin’ '■arly lib* of his frii ml. 

Kir Hvary (’mmi«»sU'n has als.» Iss^n allownl ai-ri-m to tlio 1 Uiwy of 
Canning’s private arrrvUrk'. lo llio Ji.iimal of Ills iiiililnry Mm-Ury, 
ami to au iiilrrerting ls*lwwii tho (>ovi*mor-(<01101111 

anil bU great llimtenant, IsipI lAwrener. t)f thi-w' oKOJplhmal ail- 
vantagM Ito has niaih- e-*wlh-nt use, nml the result Is a biography 
aeoond In IhUtcsI lo none in the mTim to which It In-longs.’—. 7 ’Ar Tiara. 

‘Kir Henry Cwnningiiam’s “Karl Cunning” Is a nu»U*l mim»gra{»h. 
The writer knows Iinlla, os well as ImlUn history, well; and his aUiry 
has a TividnesH which nmio lull an Angli>*IiiiUan could so well have 
imparted to It. It him also tho advanUgi- of licing fnnndcd to a largo 
extent on hitherto umwl material.’—TAr (UiJf. 

• Mr }f. K. Cuiminghitii ho* smxecileil in writing tho history of a 
critical periixl in »o fair and disjiassionale a manner a* U> make It 
almost a matter of astimiahinoat tliat Uio niotivm whicU ho has in 
elearly gTaape ‘1 should ever liavo ln-en iiiisinttfr|>ret<sl. and Uie rwults 
which he indicates ao gromly misjmlgetl. Nor f* tlio cxoidUni-o of hi* 
work las* conspicuoii* from tlw lit* rary than fmm tho isilitiral and 
historical point of view. The •tylo is eloar and vivid, tho language 
well chosen and vigorous, tho disiswitiun of ileUils and aixcssorios 
striking and ar^slic, and, Indetsl, under wliatovor as|»ei*t the work 1 » 
eonildered, it reacbM Uie Iiigh standard of workmansliip which, from 
the outaet, has bww a tllstiagoishlng feature of Uio loriee.’—< 7 /a*ffow 

^'crohh ... , .1 

‘ Sir If. S. Cnnmingham was fortimats, m a literary sense, in tlio 
nartienlar Viocioy and perimi of Indian history allottod t« hie pen in 
the important and valuable etiice of hingmplilcal voliimiw on " Rulers 
of India,” bring published at the Claremlon J’r«a. Oxfonl, nnder tho 
editoiahip of Sir William Wilsoa Hunter. Tn ('nuHiHg, first 
Viceroy of India, Hir H. S. Cunningham ha«l a euhjoct sufficiently 
inspiring to all who admire honour, omita«, paUenc*, wisdom, all tlie 
virtM and qualities wbieh go to tlie building up of tho character of an 
Ideal English gentleman; wnilo tho epUodo of the Mutiny, eulminating 
in the fall Lucknow, leads iUolf to the more picturesqno and 
graphie description. Sir H. S. Coaningbam has tMted his subjoet ade¬ 
quately. In vivid huiguage ho paints hi* wopl-picturos, and with c^m 
judicial analysis be also proves himsrif an able critie of the actualities, 
Ausea, and reeulta of tbe ontbrealc, also a temperate, just Mpreetaior 
of the character and policy of Earl Canning.’—rAs Court JoHraai, 
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OK 

MR. DEMETRIUS BOULGER’S ^ LORD 
WILLIAM BENTINCK.’ 

*T 1)6 " Rolen of India** eoriM hu receiTed * T&loable addition in 
^ biography of tlio late Lord William Bentiack. The subjeot of this 
intereetiag nMonotr waa a aoldier aa well aa a itiateBBuui. He wan 
nuinly instromcntal in bringiac aboot the adoption of the oTeriand 
route and in oonTindng tho people of India that a main factor in £ng* 
liab policy wae a diMntereated denre for thdr welfare. Lord WUliai^e 
deepatohcfl and ininaUa, eevoral of which are textunlly reprodnead in 
Mr. BotUgor's praimwrortliy little book, dUplay conmdaroDlo literary 
ekiU and are one and all State papan of eignal worth.'— Daily T<U‘ 
yraph. 

‘ Hr. Boulger la no novice in dealing with Oriental hutory and 
Oriental afTaim, and in the career of Lord NVilliant Bentinck be Km 
found a theme very muob to hie taate, which be treate with adequate 
knowledge and litwaty «kiU.'— Tk» Timet. 

* Hi» frontier policy wae concaliator}%but full offoreeigbt. Hit minute 
on the aubjoct of A^^haciatan and the advance of Ruitia in Aaia may 
be r^l with advantage to-day, nearly rixty yean after it wae written. 
Biinilarly, bis obeervatiena on the onnice of India have lost by no meant 
all of their force, and Mr. Boulger haa done a public aervioB in printing 
the document.'— Daily Neva. 

‘ How all thia was cSbeted haa been clearly and forcibly aet forth by 
Mr. Boulger. Though condaely written, hit memoir omita nothing 
really CMential to a thorough understanding and juat appreciation 
Beatinck'n work, and of tlie reeulta which flowed from it, oven after he 
had ceaac<l to be at tl»t head of Indian atfairn. Mr. Boolger’s eatimate 
of the etatoentan it euiinontly fair and diepaaiionate, based on a 
thorough knowledge of hie adminiatratkm in all its details. Altogether 
tile littio work ia a valnable addition to a moat \iaefoi aeriea.'— gLmow 
Ilfralti. 

' Mr. Bnnlger writei olenrly and well, and hie volnme finda an ae- 
emtod place in tho very uaefni and informing aeriea which Sir William 
^^laon lluntor ia editing so ably.'— 

' Lord William Bentinck oocopiea a distinct place among Indian 
Oovemura-Generol. Hie rule may be regarded as ue coiDmencement of 
an epoch. Mr. Boulger baa nottotellafitmingvtory of war and conquest, 
but the record of Lord William Bentinck'i doineatic refbrroa, by which he 
b^an the regeneration of India, U M deeply intereetittf and oertainly 
as well wortb atndyiag aa any chapter of preceding Indian history. 
Mr. Boulger hu pr^imed an excellent brief Wtory of the period, and 
a capital life of the Oovemor>General. The volume ia one of the series 
of ** Uulera of Indio,” and none of them la better worthy of pornaal.'— 
Tk* Scottman. 

* Mr. Boulger, it ahoold be added, bw done bit work with care and 
judgment.'— ^obc. 
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o.v 

MR. J. S. COTTON'S * MOUNTST0ART 
ELPHINSTONE.* 

'^iir WilliAm Hnntcr, the ciUtaTf of the ncrie* tn whirh thU Ivtok 
h«lnnc8, vhn Imppily iD4[»iro(I when he cntiwited tho Life of Kljthin- 
■tone. '•»« of the iimet hclio]«riy of Indiiui ralem, to Sir. Cotton, who, 
hiniK}f n scholar nf merit Mil nt|mU-, w liDiuj'ht by the nature of his 
daily avocatloiiK into rhiec and rt>nittHiit rv-latioiia with ncholant. ... We 
live in an a^n in which none Ixit nonHatisU ran atTonl to ({ivo inoro timo 
to tlie nioiindra of rvvii Uic iii<Mt lUHtin^oiidicd An];lo.IiiiIiani« than wilt 
be oO(ni|>icd )>y rrniliii}; Mr. i ‘otlim's two hundred I'ai^'e. He lin« {nt. 
fOTlned hU taek with i:r»iit nkill utid Pi^ihrI neiieo. 'nds is just tho kind 
nf Life of hitiiM'lf which the wUf, kindly, hii;h‘m»iled man, who ia the 
subjert nf it, would n ail with ]>Ieftaurt' in tlic hHyMAii Kii-hhi.’—Sir M. 
K. tlrani IhjIT, in Thr mt/, 

‘ To at inufiirinK' a tlo-inr few wriUTx ore lieltcr i|iialineil In do aiii|de 
juaticu than tho author of “ Tlic 1 Kvciinial StnU'ineiit of the Moral and 
Material l'm;:re)« and ('‘OiidiUoa of India.' Sir T. CoUdirooke'a Inrj'i-r 
bi<i|fni{di3' of KlidihiHtotio n|>jH'a 1 a tiuunly to Indian a^iceialiati), but 
Mr. Cotton's sli^diter skrlcli is admirably ndaptnl to aatisfy tho tfmwiuK 
demand for a knowltal^ of Indian hisUiry anil of tliii iiersunalilina of 
Anglolnilian sintoaoivn which Sir William iluntur has dune so much 
to create.’— •2'Ai* Titurs, 

‘ This is Ui0 story of a brilliant life, bnlHratiy told. Mr. Cotton has 
a erisn st^e, a wide knowb djfo of Indian hisloir, and a stron]f syDi{*athy 
for his hem.’— 7 'Ar- Jfnll Gazrtlt. 

' Mr. Cotton's “ IJfc of Moimtstuari Kiphinstono" is one nf tlio must 
readable of tlia valitablo voluuiea Uiat have apiioarod !n the aeries of 
“Rulers of Imlia." Mr. C'utbin has avoidcil tiHlioiianeas by tho eon- 
densatioo of matter, and has accurod Uio interest and cIoko attvntlun of 
his reader liy a brijfht and nimble style which earrios him a1«mg witli 

? |uite oxhilMtin;' miiklity, yrl without skipping the rually salient 
oatures of the jieriod.'—TAc Nco/swinn. 

* Mr. Cotton has evhlenlly ]>crfunn«!«l a cnnguuial task in writing 
tliis excellent little biography, for he Itas proilui'e<I a volume so ]doaaant 
to read that it can searcidy be Uio reeult of labonr against Uie grain. 
He has given us an account of the publio career of a man who, though 
be declined tlio post of (ioventor-Iieneial, well deaervos to rank among 
the ablest “ Rulers of India,” and of those literary pursuits which oocu* 
pied Blphinstono's spare Umo during his period or offloo, and bore good 
and abiding friit both in his dosiMtchoa and his historical w^rk.*—TAa 
Journal ^jSfvcrdfoa. 

'The author has evidently taken great pains to make the book what 
a monc«ra{>b of the kind ought to be; and those who are familiar with 
Anglo-Indian history during the early jiart of the eurreoat century will 
appreciate the praise we offer when we >iay that he has succeeded in 
m^ing it worthy of its subject.'— TAe Worit/. 

‘ A masterpiece of skilful and sympathetic workmanship. . . . Such 
a life could scarcely be told without exciting interest: tohl as it is by 
Mr. Cotton, it eembines all the qualities of that oft-abused word—£ sb- 
cinatwn. —The Queen. 



©pinions; of tbe press 

ow 

SIR LEPEL GRIFFIN’S ‘ RAN JIT SINGH.’ 

‘ Tlio w^aff public has b«n tbe easence of all that» worth know 

ing^out perU'-TAe C?b««>« JvJT 

a oiaa^ The it ona of the anat intcreatini: hiatorioi akatchea 
afar riven to tta public, and iUoitratad throMhout by a unique 
'"*** *ubject, and exqoiaile point^TA* A 5<epAi‘* 

*..l^ ^ Jaitice to one of the most intaraatuiir and nic- 

iurc^ue «pi*oiles of Indian hiatory. In evaty reapect, bift perht pf 

wuSuv wwJr 2® who £e$ St 

wlioUy lobofd Mte anraymant to laitruction, the volume u a mevt 

•cc^Ie addiUon to the ttriea.'-ria Glatffcw HmUd. * “ 
i,.«i ^ antroated to more capable 

Fi^aub, ,u,d in an expert in aU the knowledge nppertoininff to a 
thorough aMumntaooc. p^tkal and bookiah, wi* tbat^vboa. Thia 

k4°L,"Sl“*. w™, “• 

I ! j**f®*^?** work—candid, discriminating, and well- 

UUnoad.’—r*a lorixiirapojf. -unaung, ana well 

‘Not only a biography of the Napoleon of the East, but a lonunoua 
idetnre of hia country; the chapter on Sikh Theocracy beiM a notable 
uatnpio of impact tbou^t For gra^ of eubject, careful treatment, 
and olMwm rf nai^on, tbii volume ia second to none in the eeriae. It 
may fairly ^ amd to " nwak rdamei,” and poweeses an exceptional 
value oe being by our chief authority on Punjab inattera.~74«^X<iwr. 
pool jtfercHry. 

‘ Th© carocr of no Indian ruler since the Moghol Aurungxebe and 
the M^tta Wvaji preMnta a finer eabject for the historian; and It 
would be (hflicuU to find a writer better qualified than SirLepel Griffin 
to deal with such a eubject.’—Tie St, Jamet't Gasefie. 

‘ A truly loaaterly aoeount of Kanjit Singh and the ehort-lived Sikh 
monarchy of Lahore.’—-TAe WorU, 

‘The sketch u in every reflect a maeterly one, and prove* ita author 
to be capable of producing eomethiiig on a larger scale that would be 
^rpaaeed among bittonee of our great dependency.’—PA© ZtVerorv 
World. ’ 



SDpinionjEf of tbe press 

ox 

ME. M0E5E STEPHEirS’ ‘AMUQUEEQUE/ 

* Hr. Stephen*'abl« asd ioBtructire monograph. .. We majoeomeDd 
Mr. Mane Stephen*' Tolnme, both aa an adeqnate lonuBsiy of an 
important period in the biaiory of the relations between Asia and 
Kutm, ana aa a BOggee^re treatment of tbo proUem of wb; Porto^ 
faileo azKl England aoeoeeded in founding an Indian Empire.*— 

* Mr. n. Mane Stephens has made a rerr readable book ont of the 
foundation of the Purtiigueea rmwor In India. Acoordtatg to the 
praclioe of the aeries to which it belungi it is called a life of Ailbneo de 
AIboqtwn|oe, but the fioTomor is only the central and moet Important 
fiffore in a brief hisUirv of the Portumiose in the Kaat down to the tine 
iraea the Dutch and ICnglisb intruded on their preaereas ... A &!«*• 
■antly'written and trustworthy book on an interesting man and time.’ 
—Tkt Saittrdaj/ Ecrfrv. 

' It is ever with a tense of pleasure that the exi>erienoed ciitia sees 
upon a title-page the name of Mr. Morse .Stephens. He is alwijt clear 
anH cogent, over a profinmd mastor of bis subieot.... Alboqoeratte 
had more, porliaps, than the arerage dofeote of bis qnalities.but ne 
was s great man, and his oareer has all the obann of a romanee oom* 
binod with a lewnn iu thuroughnee*. Mr. Btephsas has neror done 
better work than in this book, ^ougli in extent it will bold bat a small 
space in oompariaon with his other works.— Daily OkronlcU. 

' Mr. Morse Stephens' Albuqutrqut is a solid pieoe of work, well pot 
together, and full of interest.’-PAe Ath«imuai. 

* Mr. Mone Stephens’ studies in Indian and Portuguese histoiw have 
thoroogbly well qualified him for approaching the subjeot... He has 
presented the faces of Albuquerque’s career, and sketwed the eveate 
marking the rule of hie prweoaMor Almeida, and of his Immediate 
tueoeseors in the Qovemonhip and Vleeroyalty of India in a compact, 
Inoid, and deeply interesting form.’— The SeoUman. 

' The eUny is told by Mr. Stephens with his usual aMU^ and oare, 
and the bo^ as a whole may be recom m ended as one of the most 
interesting in a very inteteming series.’—TAe ManchetUr Oaordian. 

* An admirable monograph on Affonso ds Albuquerque.’—TA« Roch. 

'This is SB interesting series, but it has no more readable volume 
than that which deals with the broad-minded, tenacions Albuquerque’ 
-‘The Torktkire FetL 

' Six William Honter ii again exeeptiona^ fortunate in bong able 
to enlist eo distinguished a epeda^ aa Hr. b. Morse Stephens ... The 
aooempUshed anthor of the ‘ Stoty of Portugal ’ has been fhllv equal to 
his high rotation in this mooogi^b. and 'rabin ^e spaoe of tome two 
bund^ P*gQ* Mr. Stephans fhniishee a bright and ioteresthm sketch 
of the rise of the Portugoete power in India.’—TAc EnyUeh mail. 
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